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TO  HIS 


ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

G  E  0  EG  E 

Prince  of  Wales. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Royal  Highnefs , 

^  |  ^  H  E  following  Sheets, 
were  compofed  with  a 
View  of  adding  feme  Im- 

I 

provements  to  the  Art  of 
Healing ,  and  as  your  Royal 
Highnels  is  eminently  diftin- 

A  2,  guifhed 
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guifhed  for  a  humane,  and 
benevolent  Dilpofition  of 
Mind ;  I  prefumed  that 

whatever  contributed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Welfare,  and  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Mankind,  could 
not  fail  of  meeting  with  your 
gracious  Acceptance. 

#  V 

s. 

The  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
naturally  feek  the  Protection 
of  great  Princes,  they  lan¬ 
guid!  without  it ,  but  have 

always  received  a  particular 

Luftre 
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Luftre  from  the  Influence 
of  thole,  who,  like  your 
Royal  Highnefs,  have  in 
themlelves  early  cultivated, 

and  adorned  them. 

\ 

1  am ,  with  the  greatejl  RefpeEl^ 
your  Royal  Highnefs  s 

i 

\ 

i 

moft  obedie?it 
humble  Servant , 


EDWARD  BARRY. 
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THE 

PREFACE. 

t  '  , 

IT  is  now  more  than  thirty  Years, 
flnce  I  publifhed  a  Treatife  on 
a  Confumption  of  the  Lungs ;  in 
which  I  attempted  to  explain  their 
Structure,  and  the  Nature  of  Nu¬ 
trition  :  The  Principles,  from 
whence  I  chiefly  deduced  my  Ob- 
fervations,  were  fuch  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Boerhaave  had  laid  down  :  I 

I 

regarded  him  then  with  all  the  fa¬ 
vourable  Prejudice,  and  warm  Gra¬ 
titude  of  a  Pupil ;  nor  has  the  Ex¬ 
perience  of  many  Years  altered  my 
Opinion :  His  Reafoning  on  the 
animal  Oeconomy,  and  his  general 
Rules  of  Practice,  will  be  efteem- 
ed,  while  true  Philofophy  prevails, 

A  4  and 
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and  Nature  is  the  Guide,  which 
direds  the  Phyfician’s  Condud. 

I  have  fince  at  my  leifure  Hours, 
endeavoured  to  corred,  and  give 
more  Strength,  to  that  imperfed, 
and  too  early  Performance,  and  to 
enlarge  it  with  pradical  Obferva- 
tions :  But  by  often  refleding  on 
this  Subjed,  a  more  extenhve  Plan 
opened  to  my  View,  which  was  to 
explain  the  Procedure ,  and  to  af~ 
certain  the  Extent,  and  Limits ,  of 
the  three  different  Digejiions ,  and 
Lif charges  of  the  human  Body ;  to 
fhew  their  Analogy,  and  in  what 
Manner  they  are  incident  to  Dif~ 
cafes  peculiar  to  their  principal  Or¬ 
gans,  or  to  fuch  as  are  derived  on 

them. 
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them,  from  DefeEls  in  the  former 
•  Digeftions,  and  Dilcharges. 

There  is  fuch  a  mutual  Connec¬ 
tion  between  them,  that  a  Defedt, 
or  Error  in  either,  feldom  ftngly 
exifts,  without  extending  its  Influ¬ 
ence  to  the  others  :  Sometimes  the 
Caufe  is  more  evident,  and  the  Ef¬ 
fects  more  immediately  prevailing  in 
that  Digeftion,  and  Difcharge, 
whofe  principal  Organs  are  afFedt- 
ed  :  Sometimes  they  chiefly  appear 
in  the  fucceeding  Digeftion,  and 
Difcharge,  while  the  original  Caufe 
is  more  diftant,  and  latent. 

The  Rules  for  preferving Health, 
chiefly  depend  on  maintaining  fuch 

an 
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an  uniform  Strength  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Digeftions,  that  the  Aliment 
fhould  be  affimilated  to  animal 

.  .  I 

Fluids,  and  the  Difcharges  be  equal 
to  the  Supplies,  and  in  a  juft  Pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other :  Difeafes  will 
arife,  when  they  deviate  from  this 
healthy  Standard ;  and  their  Diffe¬ 
rence  will  depend  on  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  theDigeftion,  orDifcharge, 
and  the  Degree,  in  which  their 
principal  Organs  are  affected. 

To  mark,  and  point  out  the 
Sources,  from  whence  thefe  various 
Defeats,  and  Irregularities  pro¬ 
ceed,  will  lay  the  beft  Foundation 
of  explaining  the  Nature,  and 
Progrefs  of  chronic  Difeafes,  and 

of 
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of  eftablifhing  a  rational  Method  of 
Cure  ;  which  can  never  be  effectu¬ 
al,  until  they  are  correSled ,  and  re¬ 
gulated. 

I  have  fketched  out  the  Difeafes 
to  which  the  principal  Organs  of  the 
different  Digeftions,  and  Difcharges 
are  chiefly  liable ;  and  have  more 
particularly  defcribed  the  Origin, 
and  Progrefs  of  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  which  are  th z.  principal  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  fecond  Digeftion.  I  have 
not  advanced  any  Hypothecs ,  or 
given  any  Rules  of  Practice,  but 
what  are  deduced  from  the  Structure 
of  the  Parts,  and  confirmed  by 
Obfervation,  and  Experience,  It 
Was  more  difficult  to  contract  this 

Work 
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Work  within  the  Limits  I  prefcrib- 
ed  to  it,  than  to  enlarge  it,  where 
fuch  an  ample  Field  was  opened  : 
If  it  contributes  to  promote  the 
Art  of  Healing ,  or  can  furnifh  any 
Hints  to  others,  to  improve  it  more 
effectually,  it  will  anfwer  the  chief 
End  I  propofe  in  offering  it  to  the 
Public. 
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CHAP.  I. 

I 

t 

Of  the  Firfl  Digeftion. 

A  Human  Body,  being  compofed  of 
an  almoft  infinite  Number  of  Vef- 
fels,  and  Fluids  circulating  through 
them,  is  from  the  very  Nature  of  its 
Frame,  fubjedt  to  a  conftant  Decay ;  for 
fince  Attrition ,  is  the  unavoidable  Effedt 
of  Motion ,  by  which  the  ftrongeft  Bodies 
are  at  length  deftroyed,  it  is  impoffible 
but  that  VefTels  of  fuch  a  tender  Fabric, 
if  not  frequently  repaired,  muft  be  foon 
abraded  by  a  continued  Circulation. 

No  Angle  Part,  has  a  conftant  Duration, 
even  the  moft  folid  is  not  free  from  this 
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common  Fate,  but,  like  the  reft,  fuc- 
ceffively  periflies,  and  is  reftored :  It  has? 
been  found  by  repeated  Obfervations,' 
that  all  the  Hair  in  the  Body  is  renewed 
twice  in  a  Year,  the  Nails  every  two 
Months,  and  even  the  Thigh-Bone,  if 
broken,  will  unite,  by  emitting  Fibres* 
which  acquire  an  equal  Solidity  with  the 
reft,  in  the  Space  of  fixty  Days.  The 
Surface  of  the  Body,  though  ever  fo  cau- 
tioufly  preferved,  gives  quickly  a  Tinc¬ 
ture  to  whatever  is  applied  to  it,  which 
when  examined  with  the  beft  Micro- 
fcopes  *  appears  to  be  compofed  of  the 
feveral  conftituent  Parts  of  the  Solids,  and 
Fluids,  which  conftantly  exhale,  and 
perifh. 

These  continual  Abrafions  of  thefolid 
Parts,  and  the  Loffes  which  the  Fluids 

iuftain  in  Refpecft  to  their  Quantify,  re- 

— — . . * — ■  .  -  -  -  -  -  — *■ 

*  Leuwenhoeck,  Tom.  IV.  Epilt.  43, 
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quire  a  conftant  Repair;  which  is  like- 
wife  made  more  neceffary  by  the  Quality 
bf  the  Fluids  being  fo  altered  by  re¬ 
peated  Circulations,  and  by  being  de¬ 
prived  of  their  finefl,  and  moft  diluting 
Parts,  that  inftead  of  continuing  lit  for 
Nourifhment,  they  at  length  become 

1  i- 

deftrudlive,  and  acquire  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  the  Nature  of  a  mineral  Poifon, 
whofe  Malignity  confifts  in  the  Gravity 
and  Acrimony  of  its  Particles ;  for  the 
Materials  of  Nourifhment  muft  be  al¬ 
ways  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  Blood  % 
and  the  Chyle ,  and  Milk,  as  Lower  *  has 
obferved*  float  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Blood;  therefore  the  Denjity  of  the  Fluids* 
being  perpetually  increafed  by  the  com- 
preffing  Force  of  the  Veflels>  the  longer 
they  receive  their  Addon,  without  the 
Addition  of  new  diluting  light  Particles, 

*  De  Chylo ,  yufjue  in  Sanguinem  Tranjltu ,  et  T ranf mu¬ 
tations. 
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the  more  corttpadt,  and  heavy  they  be^ 
come,  and  as  the  Attrition  and  Heat  of 
the  Fluids  increafe  in  Proportion  to  their 
Denfity ,  and  Velocity ,  the  f aline >  and  oily 
Particles,  become  thereby  more  exalted , 
and  acquire  fuch  a  Degree  of  Acrimony + 
as  muft  unavoidably  in  a  fhort  Time  de» 
ftroy  the  Body. 

The  Truth  of  thefe  Portions,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  following  Experiment :  If 
the  Humours  of  a  healthy  Kdan,  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  V effel,  and  agitated  with  a 
Degree  of  Heat  equal  to  that  which  is  na¬ 
tural  to  a  human  Body,  they  in  three 
Days  acquire  a  very  pungent  Acrimo7iy ; 
and  in  fix  Days  become  putrid.  From 
whence  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  circu¬ 
lating  Fluids,  gradually  receiving  fuch  a 
Difpofition,  (though  a  longer  Space  of 
Time  is  in  this  Cafe  required)  mud:  foon 
deftroy  the  tender  Veffels  of  the  Brain ; 
and  from  this  Caufe,  fuch  as  perifh  by 

Hun- 
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Hunger,  are  generally  feized  with  a 
raving  Madnefs  before  they  die. 

The  Neceffity  of  a  conlfant  Repair  of 
the  Solids,  and  Fluids,  being  thus  evident, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  different 
Digeftions  which  the  Aliments  fuffer,  and 
the  neceflary  Excretions ,  or  Difcharges 
which  are  made  from  thence,  until  they 
are  converted  into  an  Animal  Fluid,  fit  for 
Nouriihment.  I  fhall  avoid  entering  into 
the  Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Parts, 
which  are  already  fo  well  known,  and  de- 
fcribed,  any  farther  than  may  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  explain  fome  of  the  material 
Changes  which  the  Aliment  undergoes, 
or  to  deduce  from  thence  fome  ufeful,  or 
pradtical  Obfervations, 

All  the  Fluids  are  produced  from  what 
we  eat,  and  drink,  and  all  the  Solids  are 
compofed  of  the  Materials  which  thefe 
Fluids  contain.  There  are  no  Vegeta- 

B  3  bles 
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bles  whatever,  (except  they  be  in  fome 
Deg  ree  of  a  poifonous  Nature)  but  whatj, 
with  plain  Water,  will  afford  Nourifh- 
ment  to  a  healthy  Perfon,  accuftomed  to 
them ;  neither  will  the  Reverfe  of  fuch 
a  Diet,  the  greateft  Luxury  of  Food, 
prevent  others  from  being  fufficiently 
nourifhed :  A  human  Body,  being  a  Ma¬ 
chine  fo  admirably  formed,  that  it  can 
affimilate  the  greateft  Variety  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  reduce  them  to  a  Temper 
like  its  own. 

The  Food  taken  for  Nouriftiment,  is 
greatly  prepared  by  Majli cation,  which 
breaks,  and  reduces  it  into  fmaller  Parts, 
and  mixes  it  with  the  Mucus  of  the 
Mouth,  and  the  falival  Juice,  whofe 
great  Ufefulnefs  may  be  known  from 
its  Origin  (being  feparated  from  the  pu~ 
reft  arterial  Blood),  and  the  good  Effedts 
it  produces  by  being  fwallowed :  Where¬ 
as  filch,  who  imprudently  difcharge  this 

ufeful 
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iufeful  Humour,  become  more  liable  to 
Jndigejlion ,  and  a  bad  Habit  of  Body. 

The  Aliment  likewife  receives  a  very 
confiderable  Change  in  Majlication ,  from 
the  ftrong  Adtion  of  the  Mufcles,  and 
the  Form  of  the  Teeth,  varionfly  adapted 
to  thefe  Ufes. 

b 

From  hence  may  be  explained  the 
Obfervation  of  Hippocrates  *9  That  fuch 
as  live  to  a  great  Age  have  many  Teeth;  as 
their  Prefervation  not  only  denotes  a 
healthy  State  of  the  Fluids,  and  a  Free¬ 
dom  from  Acrimony,  but  that  the  Food  is 
generally  well  prepared;  whereas  fuch  who 
have  bad,  or  few  Teeth,  are  from  an 
imperfect  Mafti cation,  more  fubjedt  to 
fuch  D  Borders  as  arife  from  Xndigeftiom 

The  Aliment  thus  prepared,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Stomach,  is  there  farther 

*  Lib.  2.  Se£t.  VI.  Eped. 

B  4.  altered 
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altered,  and  digefted  by  its  Heat,  the 
Mixture  of  the  Juices  feparated ,  or  con - 
tained  in  it,  the  mechanic  Adlion  of  its 
Fibres,  and  the  compreffive  Force  of  the 
contiguous  Parts, 

The  Heat  of  the  Stomach  in  a  healthy 
Man,  is  greater  than  the  common  Heat 
of  the  Sun  in  a  Summer’s  Day  -,  and  fuch 
appears  from  many  Experiments ,  to  be 
more  proper  for  the  Digeflion ,  and  Difi 
folution  of  Bodies,  than  a  much  greater 
Heat,  which,  by  carrying  off  the  finer 
Particles,  frequently  fixes,  and  coagu¬ 
lates,  what  by  a  milder  Heat  would  be 
attenuated,  and  refohed:  Whence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  if  the  Stomach  be  confidered 
only  as  an  inactive  chymical  Vefiel,  agita¬ 
ted  with  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat,  the 
Aliment  received  into  it,  diluted,  and 
mixed  with  the  Humours  feparated,  or 
contained  there,  will  be  from  thence 
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greatly  attenuated ,  and  reduced  into  a 
more  foflt  and  fluid  Subftance, 

The  Comminution  of  the  Food,  is  like- 
wife  greatly  affifted  by  the  intimate  Ad™ 
million  of  the  Air,  whofe  expanflve  Force , 
when  retained  in  a  clofe,  warm  Place, 
increafes  in  Proportion  to  its  Heat ,  and 
the  PreJJitre  on  it  3  which  in  the  Stomach 
are  very  confiderable,  and  by  the  reci¬ 
procal  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm,  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen,  perpetually  va¬ 
ried;  by  which  means,  the  inteftine  Force 
of  the  Air,  mixed  with  the  Food,  being 
thence  fucceffively  expanded,  and  con¬ 
tracted,  more  powerfully  contributes  to  a 
greater  Comminution  of  it,  than  one  con¬ 
tinued  Preffure,  though  of  greater  Force. 

The  internal C oat  of  the  Stomach,  by 
being  much  larger  than  the  others,  but 
contained  within  the  fame  Space,  muff 
unavoidably  rife  into  Ridges.  The  Sur- 
3  face 
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face  of  it,  is  likewife  made  more  unequal 
by  feveral  Glands,  which  terminate  in  its 
Cavity,  and  which  fupply  a  mucilaginous 
Humour,  neceflary  to  defend  it  from  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Food  :  Several  arterial 
Branches  likewife  terminate  there,  which 
perpetually  exhale  a  thin,  diluting  Fluid, 
?iot  unlike  the  falival  Juice. 

These  natural  Humours,  with  fome 
Remains  of  the  former  Meal,  which  from 
this  Structure  muft  be  retained  there, 
will  moft  commonly  promote  a  Fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  next  Food,  which  will,  in 
fome  Meafure,  contribute  to  Digeftion, 
by  giving  a  greater  Attenuation  to  the 
Aliment  thus  agitated ;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  confidered  (as  it  has  been  by  many 
Writers  on  this  Subject)  as  a  principal 
Agent  in  Digeftion ,  or  as  always  necef¬ 
fary  when  a  iimple  Aliment  is  ufed:  Nei¬ 
ther  is  fuch  a  Fermentation ,  tho*  often 
begun,  ever  perfected  there ;  for  that 


II 
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Operation  can  never  be  completely  finifli- 
ed,  unlefs  the  fermenting  Bodies  remain 
imdifturbed  in  the  fame  Veffel,  until 
their  inteftine  Motion  gradually  ceafes ; 
which  is  prevented  by  the  mufcular  Fa¬ 
bric  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  compreflive 
Force  of  the  contiguous  Parts. 

The  Force  of  this  mufcular  Adtion, 
increafes  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity, 
and  Acrimony  of  what  is  received  into  the 
Stomach :  On  this  Account,  when  it  is  too 
much  diftended  by  Debauches,  it  becomes 
moft  incapable  of  difcharging  its  Con¬ 
tents,  the  Fibres  being  thereby  irritated 
to  a  greater  Contraction,  which  is  always 
ftronger  at  the  Orifices,  than  in  any  other 
Parts,  as  the  Fibres  are  there  moreclofely 
collected  and  united.  Hence  the  greateft 
Anxiety,  fucceeds  fuch  a  Fulnefs,  and 
continues  till  the  diftending  Preffure  is  fo 
great,  as  to  overcome  the  Refifiance  of 

either  Orifice  j  by  which  Means  it  ter- 

v 
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minates  generally  inVomitting,  orPurg^ 
ing ;  but  moft  commonly  in  the  latter, 
the  Fibres  in  the  fuperior  Orifice  being 
more  compadt,  and  lefs  yielding,  than  in 
the  Pylorus , 

It  is  evident,  from  well-known  Expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  Stomach,  when  moil 
contracted,  either  by  the  natural  Force 
of  its  Fibres,  or  by  being  irritated  by  the 
ftrongeft  Emetics,  is  never  fo  far  dimi- 
nifhed  in  its  Capacity,  as  to  bring  its  op- 
pofite  Sides  to  a  mutual  C'ontadt;  which 
was  a  favourite  Opinion  of  fome  eminent 
Authors,  and  particularly  of  Pitcairn  *, 
who  from  mechanic  Principles  affigned 
fuch  an  immenfe  grinding  Force  to  it, 
as  may  be  alone  fufficient  to  produce,  and 
explain  all  the  Changes,  which  the  Ali¬ 
ment  receives  from  it. 

— — — — — wmmmm mm — — mm   

*  Diflertatio  de  Motu  quo  Cibi  in  Ventriculo  redi~ 
guntur  ad  Formam  Sanguini  reficiendo  idoneam. 

*  Borellus, 
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*  Borellus  endeavoured  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  the  mufcular  Force  of  the 
Flexor  Policis,  which  weighs  122  Grains, 
is  equal  to  3720  Pounds  :  And  Fit  cairn 
from  this  Propofition  concludes,  that 
the  mufcular  Force  of  the  Stomach, 
which  at  a  Medium  weighs  eight  Oun¬ 
ces,  or  15126  Grains,  muff  be  equal 
to  117088,  as  the  Force  of  different 
Mufcles  will  be  always  in  Proportion 
to  their  reipedtive  Weights.  But  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  very  great  Power,  he  in- 
veftigates  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Force 
of  the  Abdominal  Mufcles  compreffing 
the  Stomach,  and  increaling  its  ACtion. 
But  though  this  Propofition  of  Borellus 
was  allowed  to  be  true ;  yet  it  by  no 
Means  follows,  that  the  mufcular  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach,  whofe  Directions  are 
very  different  from  thofe  in  that  penni - 
form  Mufcle,  can  exert  the  fame  Force. 


*  De  Motu  Animal.  Propof.  126. 


Thg2 
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Tho’  many  juft  Objections  may  be 
made  to  thefe  wild  Computations,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  point  out  one  general  Er¬ 
ror  which  runs  through  the  whole,  in 
not  making  any  Diftindtion  between 
the  abfolute  Force ,  which  a  Mufcle  can  ex¬ 
ert,  and  that  real  Force ,  which  it  ufually 
does  exert ;  and  likewife  between  that 
mufcular  Adtiori,  which  is  exerted  by  the 
ftrong  Power  of  the  Willy  and  only  for  a 
fhort  Time,  and  that  which  is  involuntary 
or  fpontaneouSy  and  continued  for  a  long 
Time.  Thus  Borellus  from  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Heart,  eftimates  its  Force  to 
be  equal  to  30001b.  And  Keil'f,  from  fe~ 
veral  Experiments,  computing  the  Force 
with  which  the  Heart  expelled  the  Blood, 
as  erroneoufly  concludes  it  to  be  equal 
only  to  lixteen  Ounces.  The  former 
afligning  that  abfolute  Force  to  it,  which 


*  De  Motu  Animal.  Propof.  67. 
f  Tentam  Med.  Phyfica. 


he 
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he  had  deduced  from  mechanic  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  the  other  that  Degree  of  it* 
which  was  exerted  in  the  Experiments  he 
had  made :  So  widely  thefe  ingenious 
Gentlemen  differ  from  each  other.  But 
whatever  the  abfolute  Force  of  the  Heart 
may  be,  it  is  probably  never  exerted  ; 
and  in  healthy  Bodies  mud  be  always 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  Refiftance  which 
it  overcomes ;  otherwife  it  would  not  be 
capable  of  preferving,  and  continuing  its 
Motion  fo  many  Years:  A  very  final  I 
Degree  of  it,  is  only  impended  on  yield¬ 
ing  Fluids,  and  will,  cceteris  paribus ,  al¬ 
ways  increafe  in  Proportion  to  the  Re¬ 
fiftance  it  meets  with,  and  be  moft  ex¬ 
erted  when  its  abfolute  Force ,  and  the 
Refiftance  >  are  equal y  at  which  Inftant,  it 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  contrail,  and 
expel  the  Blood  from  its  Ventricles. 

The  Orbicular  Fibres  chiefly  contribute 
to  give  to  the  Stomach  its  moft  material, 

7  Perifialtic 


f 


Periflaltic  Motion ,  which  is  a  fuceeflive,- 
alternate  Contraction  of  thefe  Fibres,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  upper  Orifice,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  Pylorus .  From  this  varied 
Contraction,  and  Relaxation,  the  Food 

xi  ; 

receives  a  more  exquifite  Comminution, 
than  from  an  equal,  continued  ACtion, 
and  is  thence  particularly  determined  to 
the  Pylorus,  through  whofe  contracted 
Orifice,  the  finer  Parts  ouze  out  into  the 
Duodenum;  and  the  more  grofs  remain 
in  the  Stomach,  until  they  are  gradually 
fo  far  attenuated,  as  to  be  capable  of  paf- 
fing  oft  in  the  fame  Manner.  When 
the  Stomach  is  fo  far  emptied,  as  not  to 
be  diftended  beyond  its  natural  Tone, 
the  Pylorus  becomes  fo  open  and  flaccid, 
as  to  give  a  more  eafy  Paflage  to  the 
Contents  of  the  Stomach,  which  are 
thence  expelled  from  the  fame  Caufes 
aCting  on  it. 

The  Alteration  which  the  Food  re¬ 
ceives  in  the  Stomach,  from  its  own 

im- 
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immediate  Heat,  and  the  mechanic  Add¬ 
on  of  its  Fibres,  are  greatly  promoted 
by  its  Situation,  between  the  largeft  and 
moft  warm  Bowels  in  the  Body.  On 
its  right  Side  the  Liver  is  placed ,  whofe 
Heat,  from  the  great  Quantity  of  Blood 
circulating  through  its  Veffels,  is  very 
confiderable.  On  its  left  Side,  lies  the 
Spleen ,  the  Pancreas  under  it,  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  above  it,  by  whofe  Heat,  and 
Motion,  it  is  warmed,  and  agitated:  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  placed  the  Peritoneum ,  which 
by  the  fucceffive  Adion  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Abdomen ,  gives  a  Motion  to  the 
Stomach,  oppofite  to  that  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  Diaphragm ;  fo  that  it 
lies  as  in  a  Prefs  between  them  :  Be¬ 
hind  it  is  placed  the  Aorta ,  the  larg¬ 
eft  Veffel  in  the  Body,  whofe  Heat,  and 
conftant  Vibrations,  are  very  confiderable* 

Whoever  juftly  eftimates  thefe  pow¬ 
erful  concurring  Caufes,  will  find  them 

C  fuf- 
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fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  Changes 
which  the  Food  fuffers  in  the  Stomach  r 
For  its  Powers  are  much  weaker, 
than  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be, 
and  not  capable  of  diffolving  the  folid 
Parts  of  Animat  or  Vegetable  Bodies ; 
but  only  of  attenuating,  and  exprefling 
their  fluid  Parts.  This  is  confirmed  by 
repeated,  and  obvious  Experiments ;  for 
Currants ,  Grapes ,  or  any  other  Fruity  or 
Seed  fwallowed  whole,  and  entire,  re¬ 
main  fo  in  the  Excrement. 

He  nce  the  Reafon  plainly  appears, 
why  the  Stomach  is  not  diflolved  by  its 
own  Adtion  ?  of  which  it  muff  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  in  great  Danger,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  an  adlive  Ferment ,  or  could  excite 
fuch  a  powerful  Attrition y  as  might  be 
capable  of  diffolving,  or  grinding  the  fo¬ 
lid  Parts  of  fuch  Food,  as  are  often  re¬ 
ceived  into  it,  and  which  have  as  ftrong 
a  Cohefron  as  the  Stomach  itfelf. 
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There  are  feme  Animals,  whofe  Sto¬ 
machs  are  formed  of  fuch  rigid,  thick 
Mufcles,  and  in  which  the  mutual  At¬ 
trition  of  their  Sides  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to 
be  alone  capable  of  reducing,  and  grind- 
ing  folid  Food,  and  fupplying  the  Place 
of  the  Teeth ;  and  particularly  of  the 
Molares ,  whofe  Surface  is  large,  and 
rough,  and  which  are  generally  deficient 
in  fuch  Animals:  But  the  Structure  of 
the  Stomach,  in  the  human  Body,  is 
much  more  flight,  and  tender,  and  on¬ 
ly  Membrano-mufcular,  and  its  Action 
much  weaker.  Neither  are  Dogs  capa¬ 
ble  of  diffolving  any  folid  Food,  or  re¬ 
ducing  Bones  (as  the  common  Notion 
prevails)  into  a  white  Powder,  by  the 
Attrition  of  their  Stomach ;  for  if  they 
are  given  to  them  in  any  Morfel,  and 
fwallowed  whole,  they  will  be  difeharg- 
ed  unaltered,  and  only  afliime  that  Tex¬ 
ture,  and  Form,  when  they  have  firfl 
gnawed  the  Bones,  and  reduced  them 
into  a  Powder. 

C  2 
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Most  Authors,  who  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  Digeftion  of  the  Food 
in  the  Stomach,  have  been  fo  fond  of  a 
particular  Hypothefis ,  as  to  rejedl  entire¬ 
ly  that  of  fome  others,  which,  though  not 
entirely,  has  been  perhaps  partly  true. 
Thus  the  Galenijls ,  have  afcribed  the 
Caufe  of  Digeftion  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Stomach,  the  Chymijls,  to  a  diffbhing  Fer- 
merit ,  and  the  Mathematicians ,  to  the  me¬ 
chanic  Action  of  its  Fibres,  and  of  the 
contiguous  Parts :  Whereas  no  fingle 
Caufe  is  fufficient ;  but  all  in  different 
Degrees,  contribute  to  produce  that 
Alteration,  which  the  Aliment  under- 


Basi'l  Valentine  was  the  firft  a- 
mong  the  Chymifts  who  fuppofed  that 
Animal  Digeftion  was  owing  to  an  acid 
diffolving  Menftruum.  Paracelfus  receiv¬ 
ed  this  Opinion  from  him.  Van  Helmonf 
carried  it  farther  ;  and  afferted,  that  the 

Spleen 
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Spleen  prepared  this  Menjiruum ,  which 
was  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  by  the  Vafa  brevia .  Sylvius  rav¬ 
ed  of  his  Duumvirate ,  and  carried  the 
Bffervefcencies,  excited  in  the  Duodenum , 
from  a  Mixture  of  an  acid,  pancreatic 
Juice,  and  an  alkaline  Bile  into  the  Blood, 
and  endeavoured  to  account  not  only  for 
the  Digeftion,  but  for  rnoft  Difeafes, 
and  their  Method  of  Cure,  either  from 
fuch  EfFervefcencies,  being  too  intenfe , 
or  too  languid .  Thefe  Notions  long  pre- 

i 

vailed,  and  introduced  many  Errors  in 
Praftice,  until  they  were  at  length  ex¬ 
ploded  by  later  Difcoveries,  made  in 
Anatomy,  and  in  Chymiftry.  Lower 
has  moft  accurately  defcribed  the  Cpurfe 
of  the  Veffels,  distributed  through  the 
chylopoietic  Bowels,  and  has  fhewn 
that  the  Vafa  brevia  receive  Humours 
from  the  Stomach,  but  convey  none  to 
it  \  and  from  repeated,  and  exaCt  Ex¬ 
periments,  it  appears,  that  no  acid ,  or 

C  3  alkaline 
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alkaline  Humour,  is  either  feparated  in 
the  Stomach,  or  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body ;  neither  are  fuch  Effervefcen- 

cies  thence  excited,  either  in  the  firft 

¥ 

Paffages,  or  in  the  Blood.  Whatever 
Acid  is  contained  in  the  Stomach,  pror 
ceeds  from  the  Remains  of  the  former 
Food ;  and  though  it  frequently  con¬ 
tributes  to  promote  Digeftion,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  abfolutely  neceffary  to  it, 
and  may,  in  fome  Cafes,  be  injurious, 
when  Elixir  proprietatis  Tartarizatus , 
and  Vinum  Aloeticum  Alcalinum ,  which 
are  of  a  Nature  oppofite  to  that  of  A- 
cids,  may  with  Succefs  be  given,  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  Appetite,  and  improve  the  Dige¬ 
ftion  :  And  it  is  farther  obferv able, -that 
the  Humours,  which  are  contained  in 
the  Stomachs  of  the  moll  rapacious 
Birds,  Fifhes,  and  Beafts  of  Prey,  have 
never  an  acid ,  but  a  faline  Tafte, 

The  Aliment,  thus  far  digefted  in 
the  Stomach,  and  expelled  into  the  In- 

teftines. 
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teftines,  receives  greater  Changes  from 
their  Heat,  and  PrefTure,  the  Mixture  of 
the  Bile,  Pancreatic  Juice,  and  the  ex¬ 
haling,  and  fecreted  Fluids,  from  the 
Veflels,  and  Glands  :  The  mechanic, 
mufcular  Adtion  of  the  In  teftines,  on 
the  Aliment  contained  in  them,  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  Stomach,  as  their 
Diameter  is  much  fmaller,  and  their  in¬ 
ternal  Coat,  by  being  more  than  three 
Times  larger  than  the  reft,  rifes  into 
larger,  and  more  clofe  Ridges,  which  in 
their  greateft  Contraction,  come  to  a 
mutual  Contadt,  and  therefore  muft  pro¬ 
duce  a  ftronger  Attrition,  and  Commi¬ 
nution,  and  a  more  intimate  Mixture 
of  the  Humours  contained  in  them  ;  by 
which  means,  but  chiefly  by  their  peri- 
Jlaltic  Motion,  which  is  more  ftrong, 
•and  permanent,  than  in  the  Stomach, 
the  finer  Parts  of  the  Chyle  are  fuccef- 
fively  propelled  into  the  alternately  re¬ 
laxed,  and  then  more  opened  Orifices  of 
the  ladteal  Veftels. 

C  X  8 
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Is  not  this  mufcular  Action,  alternate¬ 
ly  relaxed,  and  contra&ed,  fomewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Heart  ?  and  is 
not  the  Power  of  Abforption  alone,  in- 
fufficient  to  re9eive,  and  propel  the 
Chyle  through  the  Lafteals,  whofe  Mo¬ 
tion  acquires  no  immediate  Influence 
from  that  of  the  Heart  ?  On  which 
Account,  this  Defeat  is  not  only  fupplied 
in  their  Origin,  but  through  their  whole 
Courfe,  by  a  various,  and  exquiiite  muf¬ 
cular  Motion. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  the 
La6teals  could  never  by  any  Art  be  in- 
je&ed  in  dead  Bodies  ?  Their  oblique 
Situation,  and  Minutenefs,  requiring 
this  peculiar  Motion,  to  overcome  their 
Refinance ;  and  hence  likewifq  ’tis  evi¬ 
dent,  why  Humours,  which  have  fuch 
a  Degree  of  Acrimony  as  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Blood,  cannot  eafily  gain  Ad¬ 
mittance  into  them  ?  For  by  the  Irrita- 

lions 
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tions  which  (he  Fibres  excite,  they  are 

*  /( 

drawn  into  conjiant  S  palms,  which  during 
the  Continuance  of  them,  dole  their  Ori^ 
flees,  and  deftroy  their  fucceffive  perL 
ftaltic  Motion,  which  will  not  be  re-* 
ftored,  until  the  Acrimony  is  expelled, 
or  fufficiently  diluted,  by  the  Humours 
feparated  from  the  Extremities  of  th$ 
Arteries,  during  the  Adtion  of  this  Sti¬ 
mulus  on  them :  And  on  this  Account* 
fome  Medicines  which  are  of  a  poifonous 
Kind,  do  not  adt  as  fuch,  by  mixing 
writh  the  Blood ;  but  by  railing  an  In¬ 
flammation,  and  Mortification  in  the 
Stomach,  and  Bowels  j  and  whenever 
they  are  fo  far  corredted,  or  diluted,  as 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Laffeals,  they 

may  often  become  moft  ufeful,  and  a£l- 
✓  * 

ive  Alterants :  Van  Helmont ,  therefore, 
might  with  more  Juftice,  have  placed  his 
Archoeus  there,  than  in  the  Pylorus, 
which  he  conlidered  as  a  careful  Centi- 
nel,  that  denied  a  P adage  to  any  Thing 
injurious  to  Life. 


There 
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There  is  a  remarkable  Difference 
between  the  fmall,  and  great  Inteftines : 
The  former  (except  the  Duodenum )  have 

s 

various  Circumvolutions ;  the  latter  ve*- 
ry  few,  and  in  a  more  regular  Direction : 
Thefe  have  a  larger  Cavity,  and  more 
diftant,  and  fewer  Valves,  and  thefe  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Colon ,  which  are  formed  by 
the  Shortnefs  of  its  Ligament ;  in  the 
other,  the  Valves  are  frequent,  and  clofe, 
and  formed  by  the  Length  of  its  internal 
Coat.  The  Propulfion  of  the  Humours 
in  the  fmall  Inteftines,  is  promoted  by 
their  mufcular  Adtion,  and  periftaltic 
Motion ;  in  the  other,  chiefly  by  a 
ftronger  mufcular  Motion.  The  for¬ 
mer  have  the  La&teals  inferted  in  them, 
which  receive  the  prepared  Chyle  ;  the 
others  retain ,  and  expel  the  Excrements, 
and  are  largely  furnifhed  with  Glands  % 
admirably  contrived  for  thefe, Ufes. 


#  Vide  Peyeri*  Parerga  Anatomic.  Ex.  I. 


The 
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The  Bile  is  the  moft  concoBed  Humour 
in  the  Body,  being  feparated  in  the  Li¬ 
ver,  from  Blood,  which  has  twice  palled 
through  the  Extremeties  of  the  Arteries, 
(for  fuch  thefe  of  the  Vena  Porta  may 
be  conlidered)  and  has  been  deprived  of 
its  finer  Parts,  by  previous  Secretions ; 
and  is  therefore  more  capable  of  giving 
the  moft  material  Changes  to  the  crude 
Aliment.  This  natural  Digeflive,  which 
poftefies  greater  real  Virtues,  than  what 
the  Chymifts  have  afiigned  to  imaginary 
Ferments,  and  Precipitants,  chiefly  con¬ 
tributes  by  its  faponaceous  Activity,  to 
attenuate  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Aliment, 
and  to  give  to  its  difunited,  various.  Parts, 
the  firft  Appearance  of  Chyle ,  and  of  an 
unijorm  Fluid.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
great  Number  of  Meferaic  Veins,  and 
their  Size,  (which  is  much  greater  in 
Proportion  to  that  of  their  Arteries, 
than  in  other  Veins  of  the  Body,)  that 
the  finer  Parts  of  the  Aliment  are  re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived  into  the  abforbent  Vefiels,  which 
are  difperfed  through  every  Part  of 
the  internal  Surface  of  the  Inteftines, 
and  which  immediately  communicate 
with  the  Meferaic  Veins.  This  Me- 
chanifm  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  dilute, 
the  returning  Blood  in  thefe  Veins, 
which  muft  otherwife  have  been  very 
vifcid,  having  been  deprived  of  its  finer 
Parts  by  the  large  Secretions  made  from 
the  Mefenteric  Arteries,  through  the 
whole  Trad;  of  the  Inteftines ;  and  it 
is  likewife  more  than  probable,  that 
the  more  acrid,  and  adive  Parts  of  the 
Bile,  which  remain  diffolved  in  the  In¬ 
teftines,  after  the  Chyle  has  pafled  the 
Ladeals,  are  likewife  received  into  the 
Meferaic  Veins,  which  gradually  uniting, 
and  terminating  in  the  V ena  portay  foon 
return  again,  by  this  ftiort  Circulation, 
to  the  Liver ;  and  by  thefe  Means  fup- 
ply  it  with  adive,  genuine  Materials,  fit 
for  the  more  eafy  Preparation,  and  Se¬ 
cretion  of  new  Bile . 

Hence 
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Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why,  af¬ 
ter  long  Failing,  and  Exercife,  the  Skin, 
and  Eyes,  are  apt  to  be  tinctured  with  a 
yellow  Colour?  The  more  vifcid,  and 
grofs  Remains  of  the  Bile,  from  the 
Want  of  a  diluting  Vehicle,  becoming 
lefs  capable  of  being  abforbed,  and  of 
entering  the  Meferaic  Veins,  are  more 
eaiily  received  into  the  larger  Laiteals, 
and  thence  into  the  Blood ;  where,  in  an 
healthy  State,  it  never  feems  to  have 
Admittance,  efpecially  in  any  large 
Quantity,  or  vitiated  with  any  Degree 
of  Acrimony. 

Hence  appears  likewife  the  Reafon, 
why  the  German  Chalybeat  Waters ,  the 
Deco&ions  of  aperient  Plants,  fuch  as 
Endive ,  Succory ,  Turmeric ,  and  fuch 
Medicines  as  have  very  fine,  and  aftive 
Parts,  are  fo  ufeful  in  removing  Qb- 
flru&ions  in  the  Liver  ?  By  being  more 
eafily  received  into  the  Meferaic  Veins, 
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they  are  more  quickly  conveyed  with 
their  unaltered  Virtues ,  to  the  V ma  porta : 
Whereas  fuch  which  pafs  through  the 
Lafteals,  can  arrive  there  only  in  the  com¬ 
mon,  flow  Courfe  of  Circulation,  where 
they  may  aft  as  Alterants,  or  Diure¬ 
tics,  but  cannot  deferve  the  Name  of 
Hepatic ,  deobftruent  Medicines. 

Th  us  the  Aliment  receives  perpe¬ 
tual  Changes  from  Heat,  and  Motion, 
and  the  Mixture  of  digefted,  animal 
Fluids,  until  it  enters  the  LaBeals,  in 
the  Form  of  Chyle ;  and  in  its  Paflage 
through  them  in  the  Mefentery,  and 
through  the  Thoracic  Duft,  is  conftant- 
ly  more  diluted  with  a  great  Quantity 
of  fine  lymphatic  Juices ;  for  as  the  Vena 
cava  receives  all  the  returning  Blood,  fo 
the  Thoracic  Duft  receives  all  the  lym¬ 
phatic  Fluids,  returning  from  all  the 
inferior  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  from 
the  Chylopoietic  Bowels;  and  as  their 

Quan- 
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Quantity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Chyle,  it  may  more  properly  deferve 
the  Name  of  Vena  cava  Lyniphatica ,  than 
that  of  Ductus  Chylijerus . 

The  Nerves,  which  are  diftributed  to 
the  Stomach,  and  Inteftines,  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  large,  than  feera 
to  be  neceffary  for  their  mufcular  Moti¬ 
on  :  This  uncommon  Diftribution  is 
fo  very  remarkable  in  the  Mefentery, 
that *  *  Willis  compares  the  various  Gan¬ 
glions,  and  Colledtions  of  them  from 
whence  the  reft  are  difperfed,  to  the 
Sun ,  and  Planets  furrounding  it,  and 
dignifies  the  principl  Plexus  with  the 
Title  of  Solaris .  It  is  therefore  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Chyle  in  its  Paflage 
through  the  Mefentery,  is  impregnated 
with  a  great  Quantity  of  Animal  Spirits ; 
and  I  fhall  hereafter  more  paricularly  en-  * 
deavour  to  fhew,  that  the  Nerves  termi¬ 
nate  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  where 

they 
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they  perpetually  exhale  that  animating 
Fluid. 

Hence  evidently  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  fuch  as  have  a  bad  Habit  of  Body, 
receive  but  an  imperfedt  Nourishment 
from  the  beft  prepared  Aliment  ?  The 
Chyle  made  from  thence,  being  foon 
depraved  by  the  vitiated  Juices  which 
are  mixed  with  it.  And  why  they  who 
have  failed  for  a  long  Time,  or  have 
recovered  from  acute  Diftempers,  if  they 
take  fuddenly  too  great  a  Quantity  of 
Nourishment,  are  either  immediately 
injured  by  it,  or  are  more  flowly  apt  to 
fall  into  Obftrudtions,  and  particularly 
of  the  Mefentery?  Their  Fluids  being 
wafted  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  not  to  Sup¬ 
ply  a  Sufficient  Quantity  to  dilute,  and 
prepare  the  Chyle  :  On  this  Account 

*  i 

Hippocrates  *  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
the  more  unhealthy ,  or  impure  Bodies  are 
nourijhed ,  the  more  they  are  injured  by  it. 

.'Vi  11  '■  11  •  *•  1  1  1  "  "  1  '  | 
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What  remains  of  the  Aliment*  after 
the  Separation  of  the  Chyle  from  it*  ac¬ 
quiring  a  Degree  of  Putrefaction*  is  col - 
levied ,  and  retained  in  the  large  Xnteftines, 
in  a  certain  Proportion  to  their  Strength* 
and  Heat*  and  to  the  Quantity,  and 
Nature  of  the  Food,  until  it  is  difcharg- 
ed9  as  unfit  for  farther  Ufes. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Per- 
fons  of  the  ftrongeft  Conftitution,  are 
molt  apt  to  be  coftive  ?  As  the  Chyle  is 
not  only  more  completely  prefied  into 
the  LaCteals*  but  the  finer  Parts  of  the 
collected  Faeces ,  are  by  the  Heat,  and 
Strength  of  the  great  Inteftines,  received 
into  their  abforbent  Veins ,  which,  like  fo 
many  volatile  Spirits ,  raifed  by  Diftilla- 
tion  from  putrefeent*  animal  Bodies, 
greatly  contribute  to  animate  the  whole 
Machine. 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  Perfons  of  a  low.  Nervous  Condi- 

X)  tution. 
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tution,  are  generally  fo  much  depreffed 
by  the  lighted:  Purgatives?  and  why  that 
is  in  a  great  Meafure  prevented,  or  re- 

'■  i 

moved  by  the  Ufe  of  j4fa  fcetida ,  and 
•volatile  Medicines  ?  as  they  fupply  to  the 
Blood,  and  languid  Inteftines,  what  is 
in  fome  Degree  analogous  to  that,  which 
is  abforbed  from  well  digefted  Fceces. 
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SECT,  I. 

Of  a  depraved  Appetite ,  and 
Indigefion . 

Tj"ROM  this  Account  of  the  firft  Di- 
geftion,  the  Caufes  may  be  evi¬ 
dently  explained,  which  naturally  excite , 
or  deprave  the  Appetite,  what  artificial 
Stomachics  are  proper  to  reftore  it,  and 
their  Manner  of  Operation. 

Hunger  is  produced  by  a  grateful, 
though  uneafy.  Irritation  of  the  Stomach, 
which  if  increafed ,  becomes  painful ;  for 
the  Caufes  of  all  fenfual  Pleafure,  or 
Pain,  differ  only  in  their  Degree:  and  all 
fuch  pleafing  Senfations,  are  attended 
with  an  Irritation,  fo  far  uneafy,  as 
ftrongly  to  prompt  Perfons  thus  affedted, 
to  gratify  them  ;  and  when  gratified ,  or 
increafed ,  terminate  either  in  Indolence , 
or  Pain. 

D  2 
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Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  in 
Nervous,  delicate  Conftitutions,  if  the 
Appetite  is  not  gratified  at  the  ufual 
Time,  it  foon  languifhes,  and  is  loft  ? 
and  why  from  a  continued  Failing,  it  is 
at  length  changed  into  a  total  Abhorrence 
of  all  Food  ?  The  Humours  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  ’  gradually  increafing  their  Degree 
of  Irritation ,  and  at  length  acquiring 
fuch  a  Degree  of  putrid  Acrimony ,  as  muft 
excite  a  difagreeable,  and  painful  Sen- 
fation. 

4 

This  Senfation  of  Hunger,  is  particu¬ 
larly  excited,  when  the  Stomach  is  moft 
empty,  either  by  the  Attrition  of  its 
Ridges,  or  Valves,  which  then  approach 
more  nearly  to  a  mutual  Contact,  or  by 
the  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  feparated , 
or  contained  in  the  Stomach. 

This  Acrimony  has  a  various  Origin  ; 
it  is  either  feparated  from  the  Glands,  or 

exhaling 
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exhaling  Arteries  in  the  Stomach,  and  is 
then  of  a  [aline  Nature,  (on  which  Ac¬ 
count  Scorbutic  Perfons  are  generally  re¬ 
markable  For  having  a  great  Appetite,) 
or  proceeds  from  the  acid  Remains  of  the 
former  Meal,  or  from  the  Bile ;  which, 
when  the  Stomach  is  mod  empty,  has  an 
eafier  Admittance  into  the  flaccid  Pylo¬ 
rus  :  On  this  Account,  like  wife,  Perfons 
of  an  atrabiliarious  Conftitution,  in  whom 
the  Bilious  Juices  are  very  active,  have 
frequently  a  great  Appetite;  which  is  apt 
fometimes  to  produce  dangerous  Effedts, 
and  to  terminate  in  a  Fames  Canina . 

The  Want  of  an  Appetite ,  muft  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  P^everfe  of  fuch  Caufes,  as  na¬ 
turally  excite  Hunger,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeds  either  from  a  Fault  in  the  Stomachy 
or  in  the  Humours  feparated  or  contained 
in  it. 
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A  relaxed  State  of  the  Stomach,  chiefly 

of 

arifing  'from  its  having  been  diftended 
beyond  its  natural  Tone,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  lefs  Degree  of  Senfibility  in  the 
Nerves,  will  make  it  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  thofe  Irritations ,  which  produce 
Hunger .  Phlegm  generally  abounds  in 
thefe  Cafes,  which  blunts  more  thefe 
Senfations :  Such  Perfons  have  rather  an 
Indifference  for  Food,  than  a  Naufea9  or 
Sicknefsy  and  their  Digeflion  is  equally 
impaired  with  their  Appetite . 

An  original  or  acquired  weak  Texture 
of  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  will  be  apt 
to  deprave  the  Appetite,  by  being  too  /r-<  , 
ritabky  and  liable  to  difagreeable,  or  pain¬ 
ful  Senfations  9  which  always  alter  its 
perijialtic  Motion .  From  the  lighted: 
Naufea,  to  a  violent  Vomiting,  this  is 
only  in  different  Degrees  inverted ,  and 
whenever  that  is  reflored,  and  becomes 
regular,  all  difagreeable,  or  painful  Sen-' 

2  fations 
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fations  ceafe.  Thus  Paffions  of  the  Mind, 
or  the  Sight  of  any  {hocking  Obj eft,  will 
often  in  fuch  Confutations  immediately 
bring  on  a  Sicknefs,  and  Vomiting;  and 
Sea  Sicknefs ,  in  its  moft  violent  Degree, 
is  originally  owing  to  nervous  Irritations, 
and  Spafms,  which  invert  the  Courfe  of 
thefe  fenfible  Fibres. 

i 

Such  Conftitutions,  are  liable  to  large 
Bilious  Secretions,  Naufeas ,  and  Vomit¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  natural  Mucus  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  being  then  ealily  abraded,  their 
Digeftion  becomes  painful,  and  flatulent , 
elpecially  in  the  Night  Time,  and  fre¬ 
quently  prevents  their  Reft :  Such  like- 
wife  in  their  Intervals  of  Health,  have 
a  keen,  and  irregular  Appetite,  much 
greater  than  their  Digeftion,  and  which 
frequently  renews  their  Complaints. 

The  Humours  contained,  or  feparated 
in  the  Stomach,  deprave  the  Appetite, 

D  4  when 
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when  either  from  an  opprefjing  Vifcidity , 
or  pungent  Acrimony ,  they  afford  a 
greeable ,  or  painful  Senfation,  and  gene¬ 
rally  arife  from  Indigeftion ,  a  vitiated 
State  of  the  Fluids,  or  Errors  in  Diet. 

Thus  the  folid,  conflitutent  Parts  of 
the  Stomach,  or  the  Humours  feparated, 
or  contained  in  it,  may  be  fo  affedted,  as 
to  deprave  the  Appetite ;  yet  they  fel- 
dom  fingly  exift,  but  mutually  affedt  each 
other  ;  however,  the  Intention  of  Cure 
muft  be  chiefly  diredled  to  the  principal, 
and  original  Caufe. 

When  the  Want  of  an  Appetite  is 
owing  to  a  Relaxation  of  the  Stomach, 
fuch  Medicines  are  required,  which  by 
their  Aftri?igency>  may  gradually  brace 
them  up,  and  by  their  Warmth ,  increafe 
the  Contra&ion  of  its  mufcular  Coats, 
and  a  greater  Influx  of  Anifnal  Spirits : 
Thefe  therefore,  muft  be  duly  proporti¬ 
oned 
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oned  to  the  Degree  of  Relaxation ,  which 
is  various ,  and  its  firft  Stage  may  be  ea~ 
fily  relieved :  But  when  the  Stomach  by 
frequent  Debauches,  has  been  greatly  di- 
jl ended,  it  will  at  length,  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure,  lofe  its  contracting  Rone,  and  become 
in  feme  Degree  Paralytic ,  and  infenfible 
to  the  ftrongeft  Irritations,  which  ftimu- 
lating  Medicines  can  excite:  In  fuch  dif¬ 
ficult  Cafes,  the  mod  powerful  Sto¬ 
machics  are  necefiary,  and  among  them 
the  Bath  Waters  of  Somerfetfhire ,  juftly 
deferve  the  Preference,  which  by  their 
grateful  Warmth,  Chalybeat  Qualities, 
and  Volatile  Spirit,  ftrengthen,  and  ani¬ 
mate  that  relaxed,  inactive  Bowel. 


In  thefe  Circumftances  no  ftrenoth- 

o 

ning  Medicine  can  avail,  while  the  Sto¬ 
mach  is  loaded  with  indigefted  Humours, 
the  unavoidable  Confequences  of  that- 
relaxed  State ;  where  Phlegm  always  a- 
bounds,  and  where  likewife  there  is  ei¬ 
ther 
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ther  a  Defect,  or  Inactivity  of  the  Bile : 
On  which  Account,  Medicines  which 
emulate  that  ftrong,  natural  Digeftive, 
and  warm,  bitter  Aloetic  Purgatives,  are 
found  fo  ferviceable.  Emetics,  likewife, 
are  often  particularly  ufeful,  not  only  as 
they  difcharge  any  oppreffing  Load,  but 
as  an  Exercife,  {Lengthen,  and  promote 
the  Contraction  of  its  inactive  Fibres, 
and  the  Biliary  Secretions  ;  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  given  on  an  empty 
Stomach,  and  during  their  Operation, 
large  Quantities  of  Chamomile  Tea,  or 
any  other  Vehicle  ought  to  be  avoided, 
which  leave  the  Stomach  in  a  more  re¬ 
laxed,  anddiftended  State,  and  after  the 
firft  Efforts,  are  with  Difficulty  difcharg- 

ed.  This  Operation,  is  better  promoted 

\ 

in  thefe  Cafes,  by  moderate  Draughts  of 
a  ftrong  Infufion  of  Horfe  Radijh ,  in  hot 
Water,  which  powerfully  attenuates,  and 
difengages  the  Phlegm,  and  warms,  and 
ftrengthens  the  Stomach. 

I 
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I  have  often  known  Perfons  furprifed 
after  difcharging  a  Load  of  Phlegm  by 
this  Infufion,  to  hnd  it  foon  after  dijfblved 
into  Water,  with  very  little  Appearance 
of  Phlegm  remaining;  which  muft  be 
owing  to  the  uncommon  Adiivity  of  its 
Volatile  Salts  :  On  which  Account,  it  is 
often  found  a  powerful  Alterative  in  thele 
Cafes,  and  has  been  very  early  recom¬ 
mended  as  fuch,  by  *  Diodes  Cary /li  us, 
in  a  Letter  he  wrote  to  Antigonus ,  one 
of  Alexanders  Succeffors,  which  is  one 
of  the  mo  ft  curious  Remains  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  in  which  he  directs  to  that  Monarch, 
an  excellent  Regimen  of  preferving  his 
Health,  in  the  different  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  and  marks  out  fuch  Symptoms,-  as 
ufually  precede  approaching  Diforders, 
and  in  what  Manner  they  may  be  moft 
effectually  prevented. 

*  Paul  iEginet.  ad  Finera. 

But 
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But  Temperance,  and  avoiding  Quan¬ 
tities,  is  neceflary  to  make  any  Regimen 
effectual,  without  which,  the  dijlending 
Fibres  can  never  have  Liberty  to  recover 
their  Springy  to  this  Exercife  muft  be 
added,  particularly  on  Horfeback,  which 
aCts  as  the  moft  powerful  Stomachic ,  in 
promoting  their  Contraction,  a  greater 
Influx  of  animal  Spirits,  and  the  com- 
preffing  Force  of  the  contiguous  Parts. 

Another  particular  Species  of  a  de¬ 
praved  Appetite,  and  Want  of  Digeftion , 
will  arife  from  a  continual  Ufe  of  pure. 
Spirituous  Liquors,  which  will  at  length, 
give  a  rigid  Contraction ,  and  a  callous  In - 
fenfibility ,  to  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach ; 
this  Contradtion  is  likewife  increafed  by 
their  total  Want  of  Appetite,  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  taking  but  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Food,  and  that  generally  of  the  fai¬ 
led,  or  feafonedKind,  and  they  can  feldom 
exceed  in  the  Quantity  of  Brandy ,  or 

SpL 
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Spirituous  Liquor,  which  they  only  chufe 
to  take,  before  they  are  ftupified  for 
fome  Hours. 

Such  are  feldom  liable  to  Diforders 
from  Plenitude ,  or  Indigeftion :  On  which 
Account,  if  they  are  not  cut  off  by  fome 
inflammatory  Difeafe,  and  have  not  ac» 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  this  Habit  in  the 
fecond  Stage  of  Life,  before  the  Fibres 
have  acquired  their  full  Strength,  they 
often  furprifingly  live  to  an  advanced 
Age:  But  the  continued  Ufe  of  fuch  Li¬ 
quors  is  always  quickly  fatal  to  young 
Perfons.  Hippocrates  *  feems  to  point 
out  this  Caufe  of  a  Want  of  Appetite, 
when  he  fays,  that  drinking  ftrong  Wine , 
(for  fuch  all  the  Greek  Wine  was)  dejlroys 
Hunger . 

/ 

This  State  of  the  Stomach,  when  ad¬ 
vanced,  is  from  its  own  Nature  incura- 


*  Se<5ts  II.  Aph.  2i. 
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ble,  and  is  always  more  apt  to  prove  fo, 
as  fuch  Perfons  feldom  quit  that  Habit, 
when  they  have  for  fome  Time  purfued 
it:  The  Bath  Waters ,  are  particularly 
ferviceable  in  this  Cafe,  efpecially  when 
affifted  by  the  nervous,  attenuating  Gums , 
Infufions  of  Aromatic  Bitters  in  Water,  • 
and  mild,  Aloetic  Purgatives. 

Pungent,  Simulating  Stomachics; 
ought  never  to  be  given,  when  the  Ap¬ 
petite,  and  Digeftion  are  depraved,  with¬ 
out  fuch  Medicines  as  ftrengthen  the 
Stomach,  and  promote  Digeftion ;  for 
they  only  afford  a  falfe  Appetite ,  and  are 
foon  blunted,  and  abforbed  by  the  Food 
that  is  taken ;  while  the  Stomach  by  its 
languid  Heat,  and  Motion,  is  incapable 
of  digefting  it:  Hence  crude  Indigeftions 
in  the  firft  Paffages,  and  Obftrudtions  in 
the  Vifcera  are  formed  :  On  this  x4ccount, 
the  Cuftom  of  Whetting  in  the  Morning, 
has  been  fo  frequently  attended  with  fa¬ 
tal  Confequences. 


When 
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When  the  Appetite  is  depraved,  from 
weak ,  and  too  irritable  a  Texture  of  the 
Fibres,  and  Nerves  of  the  Stomachy  the 
milder  Stomachics  are  moft  proper,  which 
have  a  moderate  Degree  of  Strength,  and 
Warmth,  fuch  as  light  Infufions  of  A- 
romatic  Bitters,  in  Water,  thelnfuiion  of 
Minty  the  Peruvian  Bark ,  with  feme  of 
its  Preparations,  the  German  Spa  Wa¬ 
ters,  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the 
Pobount  Spring* 

Every  Thing  in  Diet,  which  is  acrid, 
or  irritating,  and  apt  to  ferment  in  the 
Stomach,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided ; 

•  a  light  /olid  Food,  agrees  better  than  a 
more  liquid  one;  large  diluting,  is  the 
frequent  Error  of  fuch  Perfons:  Strong, 
Spirituous  Liquors,  are  particularly  per¬ 
nicious  to  them.  The  Red,  French 
Wines,  which  are  mildly  aftringent,  and 
warm,  of  a  middle  Age,  taken  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Quantity,  or  diluted  with  Water, 


are 
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are  preferable  to  any  other  Liquors :  E- 
very  Thing  which  is  received  too  hot ,  is 
particularly  injurious  to  fuch  Stomachs, 
and  the  bad  Effects  of  ‘Tea  drinking, 
which  are  often  imputed  to  the  Plant , 
are  more  frequently  owing  to  this  Caufe; 
for  the  glandular  Mucus ,  which  is  apt  to 
be  deficient,  and  lightly  to  adhere  to 
fuch  Stomachs,  is  eafily  diffolved,  and 
wafhed  away  by  Liquors  much  heated  : 
Whence  arife  Heart  Burnings,  and  un- 
eafy  Irritations,  particularly  in  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  attended  with 
Flatulencies,  Oppreffions,  and  Want  of 
Reft:  In  fuch  a  State,  a  Glafs  of  cold 
Water,  often  gives  more  immediate  Re¬ 
lief,  than  any  Medicine. 

Emetics,  are  to  be  avoided  in  fuch 
Conftitutions,  unlefs  fome  immediate 
Opprefiion,  or  Irritation,  may  make  thenx 
neceftary ;  they  give  indeed  prefent  Re¬ 
lief,  hut  leave  the  Stomach  more  de¬ 
prived 
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prived  of  its  natural  Mucus ,  its  Fibres 
more  irritable,  and  more  difpofed  to  be 
inverted :  This  too  often  encourages  the 
Repetition  of  them,  until  at  length  they 
become  incapable  of  bearing,  or  digeft- 
ing  any  Food.  From  thefe  uneafy  Ir¬ 
ritations,  Head-Achs,  and  many  Ner¬ 
vous,  and  hyfteric  Complaints  frequent¬ 
ly  arife ;  as  the  Stomach  is  largely  fup- 
plied  with  Nerves,  which  have  their 
immediate  Origin  from  the  Brain,  and 
which  at  length  affedt  the  whole  Ner¬ 
vous  Syjlem .  In  fuch  Cafes,  the  light- 
eft  Rhubarb,  and  faline  Purgatives,  agree 
much  better  than  Emetics,  and  ftrength- 
en  the  Stomach,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
they  corredt,  and  difeharge  any  acrid,  or 
bilious,  irritating  Humours. 

In  a  Vomiting,  which  continues  ob- 
ftinate,  and  violent,  from  the  peri/laltic 
Motion  of  the  Stomach  being  inverted, 
and  not  from  any  particular  Fault  in  the 

E  Hu- 
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Humours  contained  in  it,  next  to  Opiates , 
no  Medicine  is  more  powerful  than  the 
Salt  of  Wormwood,  faturated  with  a  pro¬ 
portioned  Quantity  of  the  yuice  of  Le¬ 
mons,  and  taken  in  the  very  Adt  of  Effer - 
vefcence  :  This  was  a  Secret  of  Reveri - 
ns,  by  which  he  had  increafed  (his  Fame, 
and  Fortune.  In  many  difficult  Cafes,  I 
have  found  that  the  prudent  Ufe,  and 
Repetition  of  it,  has  been  fuccefsful, 
when  other  Medicines  have  failed.  When 
its  Bffervefcence  ceafes,  this  peculiar,  an¬ 
ti  emetic  Virtue  is  loft ;  but  it  then  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Qualities  of  the  faline  Mix¬ 
ture,  as  a  cooling  Deobftruent,  and  Cor¬ 
rector  of  bilious  Acrimony. 

Is  not  the  Operation  of  this  Medi¬ 
cine,  owing  to  the  peculiar  Motion, 
which  attends  fuch  Bodies  in  a  State  of 
Effervefcence  ?  which,  on  a  careful  Ob- 

1 

fervation,  appears  to  be  in  an  uniform 
Manner,  at  equal  Diftances  enlarging 

itfelf 
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itfelf  frotli  the  Center  to  the  Circumference , 
and  by  that  Means  changing ,  and  reform¬ 
ing  the  inverted  Order  of  the  periftaltie 
Motion  ?  and  is  not  the  immediate  good 
Effedt,  which  Bath  Waters  often  pro¬ 
duce,  owing  in  fome  Meafure,  to  a  Mo¬ 
tion  of  that  Kind  ? 


Hence  it  appears,  that  fome  Medi¬ 
cines,  by  the  Humours  which  they  meet 
in  the  Stomach,  may  improve  the  Ap¬ 
petite,  which  would  otherwife  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  it:  Thus  Salt  of  Wormwood,  given 
in  Subftance,  when  it  meets  with  an 
Acid  in  the  Stomach,  to  corredt  it  by  its 
oppofite  Qualities,  and  to  promote  an 
Effervefcence,  becomes  an  ufejul  Stoma- 
chic ,  which  when  taken  on  a  tender,  emp¬ 
ty  Stomach  (as  it  fometimes  happens)  adts 
as  a  painful  Caujlic . 


Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Stomach 
may  be  affedted  from  various,  and  diffe- 
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rent  Caufes,  and  that  what  is  a  grateful 
Stomachic  in  fome  Cafes,  may  become 
prejudicial  in  others.  Thus  the  Elixir 
of  Vitriol ,  which  in  a  relaxed,  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  lefs  fenfible  Stomach,  is  a  ufe- 
ful,  and  grateful  Medicine,  would  excite 
violent  Pains,  and  Sicknefs,  if  given  to 
a  tender,  irritable  Stomach,  efpecially 
when  deprived  of  the  glandular  Mucus . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Second  Digeftion. 

THE  Chyle,  though  thus  prepar¬ 
ed  by  the  firft  Digeftion,  is  ftill 
fo  crude  and  indigefted,  and  re¬ 
tains  fo  much  the  original  Nature  of  the 
Aliment,  that  it  is  admitted  but  flowly 
into  the  Blood  by  the  fubclavian  Vein, 
and  in  fuch  a  Quantity  only  at  a  Time, 
as  can  overcome  the  Reftftance  of  its 
Valye,  and  the  PrefTure  of  the  Blood  on 
it :  It  then  begins  to  receive  immediate 
Changes  from  this  new  Motion,  and  the 
Mixture  of  the  Blood,  and  foon  arrives 
to  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart ,  and 
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Lungs,  where  it  acquires  more  material 
Alterations. 

The  Time,  which  is  neceflary  for  fi~ 
nifhing  the  fir (l  Dige/lion  is  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Food,  and 
Strength  of  the  Conftitution  :  Liquids 
foon  pafs  through  it,  and  are  received 
into  the  Blood  more  unaltered  ;  and  the 
more  lolid  the  Food  is,  the  longer  Time 
is  required  *.  It  appears  from  feveral 
Experiments,  that  common,  folidFood, 
in  a  healthy  Perfon,  is  in  the  Space  of 
fix  Hours,  entirely  difcharged  from  the 
Stomach,  changed  into  laudable  Chyle , 
and  begins  to  flow  into  the  Blood.  Low¬ 
er*^,  aflifted  by  thefe  Experiments,  Ihews 
that  in  two  Hours  after  the  Chyle  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Blood,  it  is  changed  into 
'  *  *  • 

Vide  Wallai  EpiJJalum  primam  ad  Bartholin ,  dc  Motx 
ChyJi ,  et  Sanguinis, 

t  De  Sanguinis  Motu  et  Galore . 
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Milk,  and  circulates  through  the  Veflels 
in  that  Form;  and  in  two  Hours  more, 
by  the  continued  Force  of  the  Heart, 
and  Veflels  adling  on  it;  but  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Lungs ,  it  is  changed  into  Se¬ 
rum  ;  which  is  a  perfect  Animal  Fluid \ 
and  contains  all  the  Materials,  neceflary 
for  repairing  the  Solids ,  and  Fluids  of  the 
Body. 

The  Chyle,  received  into  the  Blood 
by  the  fubclavian  Vein,  muft  unavoida¬ 
bly  in  the  common  Courfe  of  Circulati¬ 
on,  pafs  through  the  LungSy  before  it 
circulates  through  any  Part  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  Arterial  Syftem.  They  may  be  there¬ 
fore  juftly  confidered  as  the  principal  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  fecond  Digeflion,  and  chiefly  in- 
flrumental  in  changing  the  Chyle  into 
Serum;  for  the  comprefling  Force  of 
their  Veflels,  being  particularly  increafed 
by  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  contributes  to 
give  a  greater  Attenuation,  and  a  more 

E  4  power- 
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powerful  Mixture  to  the  Fluids,  than 
they  can  receive  from  all  the  other  Vef- 
fels  of  the  Body;  and  by  the  fame  P  ref- 
fur  e  oi  the  Air,  the  Form  of  thefe  Vefiels 
is  likewife  fo  altered ,  that  the  unprepared 
chylous ,  or  milky  Flumours,  which  would 
otherwife  be  unfit  to  enter  the  minute 
Vefiels,  which  are  at  length  to  be  nou- 
rifhed  by  them,  are  obliged  to  circulate 
in  the  Pulmonary  Vefiels,  through  Paf- 
fages  as  narrow  as  any,  in  the  mo  If  mi¬ 
nute  Capillaries  of  the  Body ;  for  the 
Diameter  of  a  fanguiferous  Artery  in  the 
Lungs,  before  it  terminates  in  a  Vein,  is 
fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  one  Glo¬ 
bule  of  Blood  to  pafs  through  it,  with¬ 
out  being  comprefied  into  an  oval  Form , 
but  by  the  Preffure  of  the  infpired  Air, 
this  Canal  is  from  a  circular ,  changed 
into  an  ellipitical  Figure,  by  which  Means 
the  circulating  Fluid,  is  obliged  to  move 
through  Paflages,  which  are,  by  fuch 
an  Alteration,  rendered  much  more  nar-* 


row. 
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row;  fince  the  Diameter  of  a  Veflel  de- 
creafes  in  Proportion,  as  it  recedes  from 
a  circular  Form  :  Thefe  fanguif crons  Ar¬ 
teries  like  wife  in  the  Lungs,  (as  in  all  o- 
ther  Parts  of  the  Body)  end  in  Arteries, 
which  convey  Serum ,  and  thefe  probably 
into  others  of  an  inferior  Order;  and 
fince  by  the  fame  Preflure  of  Air  infpired, 
thefe  minute,  circular  Canals,  muft  be 
made  much  lefs,  by  being  forced  nearer 
to  a  plane  Figure,  it  from  thence  evident¬ 
ly  follows,  that  whatever  Fluid  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  repeated  Actions  of  this  Organ 
on  it,  muft  be  greatly  altered,  and  at¬ 
tenuated,  and  capable  of  circulating 
through  the  fmalleft  Veflels  of  the  Body- 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  improper  Diet,  and  indigefted 
Chyle,  will  be  firft  perceived  in  the 
Veflels  of  the  Lungs ,  through  which  it 
muft  pafs,  before  it  is  received  into  the 
left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  is  diftri- 
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bitted  through  the  whole  arterial  Sy- 
ftemj  and  from  hence  likewife  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  Medicines  will  arrive  to 
the  Lungs,  with  their  Virtues,  and  Qua¬ 
lities,  more  unaltered ,  than  to  any  other 
more  diftant  Bov/el,  to  which  they  muft 
be  diltributed  through  the  arterial  Sy- 
ilem,  in  much  lefs  Quantities,  and  more 
changed. 

1 

As  the  Lungs  are  the  principal  Organ 
of  the  fecond Digeftion,  I  have  in  the  fub- 
fequent  Part  of  this  Work,  endeavoured 
more  particularly  to  explain  their  Struc¬ 
ture,  Ufe,  and  the  Difeafes  to  which  they 
are  incident. 


SECT, 
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Of  the  "Tenacity  of  the  Blood. 


Y  the  Affiftance  of  thefe  concurring 


JLJ  Caufes,  the  Aliment  is  changed  into 
Serum ,  which  however  varioufly  examin¬ 
ed,  fhews  not  the  leaft  Tindture  of  Acid, 
or  Alkali ,  but  is  of  a  mild,  foft,  glutinous 
Difpofition,  eafily  mixes  with  Water,  is 
equally  tranfparent,  and  almoft  free  from 
either  Tafte,  or  Scent ;  if  warmed  with 
a  gentle  Heat  it  gradually  diffolves,  and 
Jofes  all  its  Vifcidity  j  but  if  expofed  to 
a  Heat,  greater  than  that  which  is  na¬ 
tural  to  a  Human  Body,  it  acquires  a 
Tenacity,  and  by  an  increafed  Degree  or 
Heat,  becomes  at  length  coagulated ;  it 
is  then  no  longer  tranfparent ,  but  opaque , 
and  of  a  White ,  or  Buff  Colour .  If  agi¬ 
tated  with  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat, 
which  is  natural  to  the  Body,  without  a 
new  Supply,  it  will  become  putrid :  Spi¬ 
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rit  of  Wine  mixed  with  it,  produces  a 
greater  Degree  of  Coagulation ,  than  an 
incre.afed  Heat ,  with  this  Difference,  that 
it  continues  free  from  Putrefaction. 

Dr.  Martin  *  feems  to  miftake, 
when  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  fome  'f  eminent  Authors,  as  hav¬ 
ing  afligned  too  fmall  a  Degree  of  Heat, 
capable  of  giving  a  Coagulation  to  the 
Blood,  whereas  a  much  greater  is  re¬ 
quired,  than  ever  yet  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  Human  Bodies.  But  it  can 

4 

only  be  juftly  deduced  from  their  Obfer- 
vations,  that  the  natural  Heat  of  the 
Blood,  which  is  Ninety-two,  is  not  far 
from  the  coagulating  Point,  (or  beginning 
Tenacity,)  which  is  a  Hundred  3  and  it 
is  certain,  that  this  Tenacity  increafes  in 
Proportion,  as  the  Heat  rifes  above  the 


*  De  Calore  Animalu 

f  Boerhaa-ve  Element.  Cbem.  T.  II.  P.  275.  Hales 
HeemajHcs ,  P.  104. 


natu- 


natural  Standard  :  This  is  confirmed  bv 

J 

Obfervation,  and  *  Experiments  in  in¬ 
flammatory  Difeafes,  which  have  always 
proved  more  difficult,  and  dangerous,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Tenacity  of  the  Blood; 
neither  can  circulating  Fluids  in  the 
higheft,  ardent  Fevers,  be  capable  of 
attaining  more  than  a  certain  increafed 
Degree  of  Tenacity  :  The  Heart  muft 
ceafe  to  move,  long  before  they  can  be¬ 
come  perfectly  coagulated. 

The  Difference  between  Blood ,  and  Se¬ 
rum,  arifes  only  from  a  greater  Union  of 
the  Globules  of  Serum ,  for  Leuwenhoeck  *f- 
has  obferved,  that  one  Globule  of  Blood, 
when  not  fufficiently  compreffed  by  the 
Adtion  of  theVeffels,  diffolves,  and  fepa- 
rates  into  fix  Globules  of  Serum ,  and  thefe 
when  again  united ,  form  one  Globule  of 
Blood;  therefore  (c ceteris  paribus)  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Serum  to  Blood,  will  be  reci¬ 


procally 
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procally,  as  the  comprefling  Force  of  the 
Veflels:  On  this  Account  Exercife  changes 
a  pale,  into  a  florid  Complexion,  and  in  a 
relaxed  State  of  the  Solids,  the  Blood  de¬ 
generates  into  a  Serofa  Colluvies . 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon  of  the  Si* 
zynefs ,  or  Tenacity  of  the  Blood  in  all 
inflammatory  Cafes,  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  Degree  of  Heat',  the  Blood  in 
the  Beginning  of  fuch  Diforders,  being 
often  perfectly  florid,  and  mixed  with 
a  due  Proportion  of  Serum.  It  is  obferv- 
able,  that  the  Surface  of  inflammatory 
Blood  received  into  a  Veflel,  and  expofed 
to  the  Air,  firft  changes  into  a  very  faint 
Blue,  and  then  into  a  White,  or  Buff 
Colour,  which  feems  to  arife  from  the 
fudden  Condenfation  of  its  Particles,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Serous  Kind,  which  from 
their  increafed  'Tenacity,  are  more  eafily 
difpofed  to  coalefce :  On  which  Account, 
fuch  Blood,  when  previoufly  ftirred,  and 
mixed  with  the  Air,  or  when  it  flows  lefs 

freely. 
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freely y  or  from  a  fmall  Orifice,  and  there¬ 
by  becomes  lefs  heated ,  and  more  divid¬ 
ed)  before  it  is  received  into  the  Veffel, 
will  no  longer  fhew  that  Degree  of  Te¬ 
nacity  and  Colour. 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Error  of 
thofe  who  propofe  to  attenuate  fuch  Blood 
by  Jlimulatingy  volatile  Alkaline  Medi¬ 
cines,  and  BliferSy  which,  by  increafmg  its 
Heaty  and  Motion,  mufb  likewife  increafe 
its  Tenacity.  This  Error  is  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  owing  to  afcribing  the  common  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Fluids,  to  the  Blood,  and  the 
Alterations  they  leceive  from  mechanic 
Caufes  adting  on  them;  whereas  it  is  en¬ 
dued  with  Properties  only  peculiar  to 
this  Fluid.  The  Tenacity  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  too  intenfe  a  Motion ,  and 
Heaty  is  very  different  from  that  vifcid 
Texturey  which  arifes  from  a  Circulation 
too  languid ,  where  the  Globules  are  more 
light,  and  difiblved,  and  their  Cohefion 
weaker;  whereas  in  the  former  State, 

their 
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their  fpecific  Gravity  is  increafed ,  and  they 
are  fo  compacted,  and  prejjed  together,  as 
to  become  almoft  folid,  and  unfit  for 
Motion. 

X  ,  »  , 

.  .  *  *  \ 

The  Negledf  of  this  Diftindtion,  has 
been  the  Caufe  of  many  Errors ;  for  the 
Method  which  is  neceffary  to  alter  that 
Texture  of  the  Blood,  which  proceeds 
from  too  great  Motion,  muft  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that,  which  arifes  from  a 
Circulation  too  languid .  Bleeding  large¬ 
ly,  diluting  with  aqueous,  faponaceous, 
acidulated  Liquors,  and  Nitrous  Medi¬ 
cines,  can  only  diffolve  the  inflammatory 
Tenacity  of  the  Serum,  and  Blood,  and 
leffen  the  Adlion  of  the  Solids ,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Heat  on  the  contained. 
Fluids9  while  the  objlruSledy  and  inflamed 
Parts  are  by  the  fame  Means  preferved 
from  a  Suppuration9  or  Mortification ,  the 
unavoidable  Confequences  of  a  conti¬ 
nued,  increafed  Prdlure  on  them. 


cines. 
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I  have  tried  various  Methods  to  dif- 
folve  the  Tenacity  in  the  Serum,  and 
Blood,  from  too  great  a  Degree  of  Heat ; 
but  found  none  fo  effectual,  as  fufpend- 
ing  it  in  the  Vapour  of  warm  Water, 
impregnated  with  Vinegar. 

The  Reafon  which  has  been  often 

^  \ 

urged,  for  the  Ufe  of  volatile  Spirits ,  and 
ftimulating  Medicines,  in  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  Sizynefs  of  the  Blood,  is,  that  when 
taken  warm  out  of  the  Body,  and  mix¬ 
ed  with  them,  it  continues  longer  fluid, 

does  not  receive  as  ftrong  a  Coagulation 

* 

as  it  otherwife  would  :  But  is  not  this 
the  ftrongeft  Argument,  which  can  be 
offered  againft  the  Ufe  of  them  in  fuch 
Cafes  ?  as  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  and  its  Separa- 
ration  into  a  Serum ,  and  Crajfamentumy 
after  it  has  been  received  into  a  Veflel, 
is  owing  to  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air,  and 

its  total  Want  of  Motion. 

F 
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This  in  a  certain  Degree,  is  the  Cafe 
in  low  Fevers,  which,  by  becoming  pu¬ 
trid,  increafe  the  diffolved  Texture  of  the 
Blood;  neither  will  fuch  Blood,  when 
received  into  a  Veffel,  have  a  White ,  oi 
Buff-coloured  Coat  on  its  Surface ;  but 
appears  with  a  darker,  Red  Colour,  form¬ 
ing  a  more  loofe  Coagulation ,  and  more 
flowly  feparating  into  Serum,  neither  will 
Serum,  when  it  acquires  a  putrid  Dilfo- 
lution,  coagulate  by  an  increafed  Degree 
of  Heat.  In  fuch  Circumftances  Bleed - 
ing,  and  fuch  Evacuations,  as  may  de- 
prefs  the  Conftitution,  are  to  be  avoided, 
except  in  the  Beginning,  and  where  a 
Plenitude ,  or  fome  particular  Ckcumftan- 
ces  require  them:  The  chief  Safety  is  in 
an  antifeptic  Regimen,  moderately  warm 
in  the  firft  Stage,  increaling  its  Force, 
and  the  Blood’s  Motion,  by  prudent  De¬ 
grees  ;  guarding  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Brain,  by  Blijlers,  until  Nature,  thus 
jupported,  and  defended,  can  free  herfelf 
by  a  Crifs. 
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Of  Urine ,  and  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Second  Difcharge. 

THE  fuperfluous,  and  what  may 
be  termed  the  excrementitious 
Parts  of  the  Chyle,  and  which 
remain  after  it  is  changed  into  Serum, 
and  the  fecond  Dige/lion  is  finished,  are 
difcharged  by  Urine,  which  i  s  the  fecond 
Excretion  from  the  Body. 

All  Urine  confifts  of  Water ,  Oil,  Salts , 
and  Earth,  and  their  Difference  arifes 
from  the  different  Combinatiomy  and  De¬ 
grees  of  Heat,  which  they  received  in 
the  Body. 

F  2  The 
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The  Urine,  which  is  feparated,  in  a 
healthy  State,  before  the  JirJi9  and  Je~ 
cond  Digejiion  are  finifhed,  is  crude,  and 
in  larger  Quantities,  if  much  diluting 
Liquids  are  taken ;  but  if  the  fecond  Di- 
gefiion  has  proceeded  regularly,  and  is 
compleated,  it  is  more  high-coloured ',  and 
concoBed,  from  its  component  Parts  be¬ 
ing  more  equally  mixed,  and  umtedy  fthd 
therefore  do  not  ealily,  or  foon  feparate, 

but  depofite  a  light  White  Cloud . 

*  \ 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Chil¬ 
dren  affefted  with  Worms,  and  Women 
in  their  firlt  State  of  Pregnancy,  in  whom 
the  firft,  and  confequently  the  fecond 
Digeftion  are  deficient,  generally  make 
crude  Urine,  with  a  whitifh  Sediment  ? 
and  why  Perfons  of  a  relaxed  Syftem  of 
Veflels,  and  particularly  of  the  Lungs, 
in  whom  the  Serum  is  not  rightly  aflimi- 

lated,  feldom  difcharge  concotfed  Urine, 

\ 

but  fuch  as  foon  depofites  a  large,  foul 
Sediment  ? 


The 


The  Urine  which  is  feparated  from 
Serum ,  not  recently  formed,  nor  diluted 
with  frefh  Liquids,  becomes  more  acrid 9 
and  high-coloured ,  than  concodled  Urine, 
and  lefs  in  Quantity ;  and  the  abraded 
Parts  of  the  Solids  generally  fubjide  in 
it,  elpecially  if  it  has  been  previoufly  a- 
gitated  by  much  Exercife. 

These  are  the  general  Appearances 
obfervable  in  the  Urine  of  Perfons,  from 
a  good,  or  weak  Digejlion ,  or  from  the 
Want  of  new  Supplies ;  and  as  the  U rine 
is  immediately  feparated  from  the  Blood, 
it  may,  if  rightly  attended  to,  in  a  great 
Meafure  not  only  determine  the  Defedts 
of  the  fecond  Digejlion ,  but  the  Alterati¬ 
ons  9  which  the  Blood  receives  from  dif¬ 
ferent  Difeafes * 

As  there  is  a  remarkable  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  firjty  and  fecond  Digeftion,  fo 
Jikewife,  there  appears  the  fame  between 

F  3  ,  their 
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their  feveral  Excretions :  From  the  for- 

f 

mer  not  only  the  concoBed  Remains  of 
the  Aliment  are  difcharged,  but  whate- 

\  f  * i 

ver  is  received,  or  feparated  in  the  Inte- 
Jiines,  which  might  be  injurious  to  them ; 
by  the  latter  not  only  the  Remains  of  the 
fecond  Digeftion,  but  the  moft  exalted,  fa- 
line,  and  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood,  and 
whatever  by  its  Quantity  or  Quality  may 
be  noxious  to  it,  are  there  feparated 
by  the  Kidneys,  whofe  Structure  is  ad¬ 
mirably  contrived,  and  formed  for  thefe 
Purpofes. 


Hence  it  appears,  that  an  Error  in 
the  firft  Dige/lion  is  with  Difficulty 
corrected  in  the  fecond,  and  that  a  viti-> 
ated,  or  ill-prepared  Chyle,  will  be  apt 
to  affedt  the  Organs  of  the  fecond  jD/V 

geflion,  and  particularly  the  Lungs,  and 
Kidneys . 

1 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Nature ,  Formation  of 

Calculous  Concretions. 

'  ,•  •  *  .  « 

•s  4s »  <r,-- 

IT  is  very  evident,  that  a  Defedt 
in  the  fir [l  Excretion ,  will  be  often 
apt  to  affedt  the  fecond,  as  many  more  pu» 

trefcent,  exalted  Parts  abforbed  into  the 
Blood,  will  be  added  to  the  urinary  Dif- 
charge,  and  be  apt  to  load,  and  obftrudt 
the  Renal  Glands  ;  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  fuch  who  are  more  particularly  lia- 
able  to  Gravel ,  or  Stone,  are  generally  of 
a  coftive  Habit  of  Body.  This  way  of 
Reafoning,  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable 
Obfervation  of  Hippocrates  *,  that  finch 
who  are  naturally  foluble  in  the  Body ,  will 
have  the  urinary  PaJJage  free ,  and  no 
Lodgement  in  the  Bladder ,  except  it  is  in¬ 
flamed y  or  obfiruBed. 

*  De  Acre  et  Aquis,  Cap.  V. 

F  4  These 
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These  calculous  Concretions,  are  by 
many  Authors  attributed  to  tartareous , 
acid  Salts ;  whereas  they  are  really  qf  a 
contrary  Nature,  terreflrial ,  oily,  and  al- 
caline ,  which  by  their  fife*,  and  Acri¬ 
mony  irritate,  and  obftrud;  the  Renal- 
Glands,  and  their  fmall  excretory  Tubes, 
and  form  there  the  firjl  Bafis  of  a  Stone, 
which  is  gradually  increafed  from  Jimilar 
Parts  added  to  it ;  for  all  Urine  has  a 
Irtpidefcent ,  or  Stone-generating  Quality : 
and  if  a  fmall  Stone  is  continually  fuf- 
pended  in  healthy  Urine,  it  will  thence 
gradually  acquire  concejitric  Coats ,  and 
enlarge  its  Size. 

Tartar,  or  the  eflential  Salt  of 
Wine,  is  of  an  acid,  attenuating,  and 
lightly  ftimulating  Nature,  from  whence 
Cream  of  Tartar  is  formed ,  and  contains 
Properties  quite  the  revcrfe  of  what  are 
obfervable  in  a  human  Calculus,  however 
yarioufly  examined;  and  like  other  faline 

Bodies^ 
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Bodies,  which  attenuate,  and  correct  an 

■  * 

oily ,  and  vifcid  State  of  the  Fluids,  gent¬ 
ly  Jlimulate ,  and  keep  the  Body  foluble , 
becomes  a  ufeful  Medicine  in  prevent¬ 
ing,  and  relieving  calculous  Diforders: 
Neither,  if  the  Tartar  in  Wines  was 
prejudicial,  and  contributed  to  form 
Stones  (as  is  generally  fuppofed)  could 
they  poffibly  depofite  their  Tartar,  in 
palling  through  the  V elfels,  or  excretory 
Glands  of  the  Kidneys  •>  for  it  is  well 

known  *  that  this  effential  Salt  is  never 

« 

feparated  from  Wines,  but  when  they 
are  in  a  Slate  of  Re /l,  and  does  not  fubfide 
like  a  Sediment ;  but  is  equally  thrown 
off,  to  every  Part  of  the  VelTel  which 
contains  them  :  And  when  Wine,  by  a 
long  Age,  is  too  much  deprived  of  thefe 
Salts,  it  changes  its  Colour,  and  lofes  its 
grateful  Tafte,  and  Flavour. 


^  Vide  Boerhaav.  Elem .  Chem .  de  Ferment atione. 
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The  Formation  of  Stones  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  Dif- 
orders  which  attend  this  Excretion ; 
which  may  often  arife  from  an  original,, 
or  an  acquired  bad  State  of  the  Kidneysy 
but  more  frequently  of  the  Blood  >  for 
the  Urine  feparated  from  it,  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Nature  of  its 
Contents,  be  more  particularly  difpofed 
to  obftruB  the  Glands,  and  excretory 
'Tubes,  and  to  lay  the  firfl:  Bafis  of  a 
Stone,  and  its  future  increafing  Evils. 

Crude  Urine  cannot  freely  furnifh 
Materials,  as  it  is  chiefly  aqueous ;  but 
where  the  fecond  DigefttGn  is  imperfeB, 
the  terreftrial,  and  oily  Parts  in  the  indi- 
gefted  Urine  being  more  grofs,  and  weak¬ 
ly  affimilated,  will  more  eafily  in  their 
Paflage  through  thefe  fine  Veffels,  depo- 
fite  its  earthy  Parts,  which  foon  abforbe 
the  oily  ones,  and  eafily  acquire  a  con- 
ftant  Accretion.  Perfons  of  a  relaxed 

Con- 
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)  * 

Conftitution,  of  an  inactive  Life,  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  who  are  liable  to  Defluxi¬ 
ons,  and  Catarrhs,  and  live  on  a  vifcid 
Diet,  are  more  fubjedt  to  calculous  Con¬ 
cretions  of  that  Kind,  which  are  of  a 
White  Colour,  feldoxn  hard ,  but  friable* 
as  the  oily  Cement  is  light. 

t 

..  a  *  i  ■  4  #  .• i  •  i,  i  <  >  jf 

That  Urine,  which  is  feparated  from 
Serum,  or  Blood  too  much  heated ,  and 
agitated ,  and  which  contains  more  exalt¬ 
ed,  and  denje  Oils,  and  more  fubtilized \ 
t err e /trial  Parts,  will  be  apt  to  form  cal¬ 
culous  Concretions,  of  a  harder  Texture, 
and  more  brown  Colour  :  Such  generally 
have  a  ftronger  Conftitution,  live  on  a 
higher,  and  more  luxurious  Diet,,  and 
ufe  Spirituous  Liquors  more  freely,  and 
their  Urine  being  thence  more  acrid*  ir¬ 
ritates,  and  contrails  the  urinary  Tubes, 

and  makes  them  more  liable  to  Ob- 
Jl  millions* 


It 
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It  Is  evident  from  various  Experi¬ 
ments  made  on  human  Calculi ,  that  they 
chiefly  confifl:  of  terreftriai  Parts,  cement¬ 
ed  by  oily  ones,  and  their  Hardnefs  will 
be  always  proportioned  to  the  Strength , 
or  Denjity  of  the  oilyy  and  the  Minute *• 
nefs  of  the  terreftriai  Parts.  This  is  far¬ 
ther  confirmed  from  the  Manner  in 
which  Lythontriptic  Medicines  operate, 
whofe  Force  depends  on  the  Minutenefs> 
and  Activity  of  their  Parts,  which  makes 
them  capable  of  pervading  fuch  Subftan- 
ces,  and  of  attenuating ,  and  changing 
the  Nature  of  their  oily  Parts,  which 
can  only  fupport  their  Cohefion  y  for 
their  Virtues  cannot  proceed  from  any 
fpecific  Qualities,  as  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  which 
is  the  only  folvent ,  and  Spirit  of  Salt,  a 
powerful  Lythontriptic ,  are  both  of  the 
higheft  acid  Kind,  and  Lime  Water ,  ef- 
pecially  that  made  from  Sea  Shells,  and 
recommended  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Whyt,  which  contains  tb^  moft  minute , 

Jut* 
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fubtilized  fiery  Particles,  and  alcaline  Pro¬ 
perties,  is  likewife  found  by  Experience, 
to  b t  a  ufeful,  and  powerful  Lython - 
triptic . 

As  Lythontriptic  Medicines  have  evi¬ 
dently  oppofite  Qualities,  yet  produce  the 
fame  Eflfedt,  they  can  therefore  by  no 
means  determine  the  State  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  Blood,  or  Urine,  which  gave  the 
firjl  Difpofition  to  fuch  Concretions,  or 
afford  any  rational  Indications  in  prevent¬ 
ing,  or  curing  them  in  the  firjl  Stages . 
Thefe  are  chiefly  to  be  deduced  from 
fome  evident  Error  in  Diet,  or  in  the  fie- 
cond  Digefiion9  without  which  they  are 
feldom  formed,  efpecially  if  there  is  no 
Defeat  in  the  excretory  Organ . 


SECT. 
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Of  the  DefeEts  of  the  Second 


WHEN  this  fecond  Excretion  is  de¬ 
ficient,  through  the  Kidneys,  and 
their  excretory  Tubes,  either  from  be¬ 
ing  compreffed  by  Tumors,  or  obftrudt- 
ed  by  calculous  Concretions,  the  retain¬ 
ed  Urine  will  varioufly  affeft  the  Body* 
according  to  its  Quantity ,  and  Acrimony  : 
Hence  often  arife  anafarcous  Swellings, 
Extravafations  in  fome  of  the  internal 
Cavities,  fpafmodic  Pains,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Head,  cutaneous  Eruptions, 
and  Sweats,  which  indeed  are  rather  to 
be  confidered  as  a  critical  Difcharge,  than 
a  Difeafe  :  A  total  Supprejjion  muft  un¬ 
avoidably  end  in  Death,  always  preceded 
by  a  Sicknels  in  the  Stomach,  Vomiting, 
Hickup,  convulfive  Motions,  and  Le¬ 
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thargy.  Carolus  Pifo  *  mentions  a  An¬ 
gular  Cafe  of  one  who  lived  thirty  Days, 
and  recovered;  but  during  the  whole 
Time,  he  had  very  profufe  Sweats,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  ftrong  Urinary  Scent.  He 
afterwards  relapfed,  and  died.  On  opening 
the  Body,  two  flat  Stones  were  found  in 
the  Pelvis,  of  the  Shape  of  Dates,  which 
entirely  flopped  up  the  Opening  into 
the  Ureters,  and  mu  ft  have  changed  their 
Situation  into  a  more  oblique  Direction, 
when  he  had  recovered  from  the  former 
Suppreflion.  With  that  View,  feme  have 
not  improperly  advifed  to  invert  the  Po¬ 
ll  cion  of  the  Body,  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
by  fhaking  it,  to  endeavour  to  alter  the 
Direction  of  fuch  Stones ;  or  by  ftrong 
Emetics,  to  change  their  Situation.  I 
viiited  a  Gentleman,  whofe  Cafe  I  ftiall 
deferibe,  as  it  was  attended  with  fome 
very  uncommon  Circumftances.  He  was 

*  Dj  Serojda  Cullurie . 

fud- 
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fuddenly  feized  in  the  Evening  with  ari 
acute  Pain  in  the  Region  of  the  left  Kid¬ 
ney,  and  had  made  fuch  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Urine,  that  he  afked  me  if  Whit- 
ingy  of  which  he  had  dined  that  Day, 
was  a  Diuretic.  In  a  few  Hours  the 
Pain  was  fo  very  fevere,  that  he  fent  for 
me  again.  By  repeated  Bleeding,  Gli¬ 
ders,  and  Anodynes,  it  became  more 
mild ;  and  the  next  Morning  I  found 
him  entirely  free  from  Pain ;  but  from 
the  Time  it  had  ceafed,  he  never  made 
any  Urine.  This  total  Suppreflion  con¬ 
tinued  four  Days,  without  any  remark¬ 
able  Complaint,  or  the  leaft  Inclination 
to  make  Urine.  His  Body  was  kept  free¬ 
ly  open,  various  Diuretics  were  diredled, 
with  Bathing,  and  Exercife  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  On  the  fifth  Day  he  complained 
of  a  Sicknefs  in  his  Stomach,  Pains  in 
his  Head,  and  Third::  Thefe  Symptoms 
increafed  the  next  Day,  and  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  Vomiting,  Hickup,  con- 

c  vulfive 
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vulfive  Motions,  and  a  Lethargy.  He 
died  on  the  eighth  Day  in  the  Morning; 

Mr.  Osborne,  an  eminent  Surgeon, 
attended  him  with  me,  and  conftantly 
introduced  the  Catheter  every  Day,  and 
on  that  preceding  his  Death,  without 

difcharging  any  Urine;  but  for  fome 

.  *  \  -h  . 

Hours  before  he  died,  the  IN  urfe-tender 
had  obferved,  that  the  Sheet  under  him 
was  wet,  from  Urine  ouzing  from  him* 
On  opening  his  Body,  the  right  Kidney 
was  lefs,  more  hard,  and  of  a  paler  Co¬ 
lour,  than  in  a  natural  State,  the  Ureter 
belonging  to  it  offified,  without  any  Ca¬ 
vity,  and  extended  only  to  within  an  Inch 
.of  the  Bladder,  where  the  Place  of  its 
former  Insertion  was  marked  with  a 
black  folid.  Spot :  The  left  Kidney,  and 
Ureter,  were  larger  than  the  natural 
Size ;  the  Pelvis ,  and  Ureter,  free  from 
any  Stone,  or  Obftrudlion ;  but  the  Blad¬ 
der  was  greatly  diftended  with  Urine ; 

G  fome 
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fome  fmall  Stones,  and  a  large  one,  in 
the  Form  of  a  Wedge,  with  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Mucus  lay  near  the  Neck  of 
the  Bladder :  Four  Stones  of  a  Cubic 
Form,  and  nearly  the  Size  of  Dice,  of  a 
black  Colour,  and  very  light,  were  found 
in  the  Gall  Bladder . 

From  the  Progrefs  of  this  Diforder,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  violent  Pain,  and  in- 
creafed  Quantity  of  Urine,  were  owing 
to  an  Irritation  of  the  Kidney,  from  the 
Stone  put  into  Motion,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  it  was  difengaged  from  it  $ 
but  ceafed  when  it  fell  into  the  Pelvis, 
and  entirely  flopped  up  the  PalTage  into 
the  Ureter.  It  is  probable,  that  this  Stone 
advanced  more  forward  into  the  Ureter, 
while  he  was  in  a  Lethargic  State,  and 
infenfible  of  Pain  \  and  that  by  the 
Weight  of  Urine,  it  was  forced  into  the 
Bladder,  the  Night  preceding  his  Death. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  this  Per- 
fon,  and  though  one  Kidney  muft  have 
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been  entirely  ufelefs  for  fome  Years,  yet 
he  enjoyed  a  good  State  of  Health,  and 
had  not  been  liable  to  any  Complaints, 
but  of  the  Colic  Kind ;  and  thefe  neither 
fevere,  or  frequent.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  a  total  SuppreJJion  feldom  happens, 
but  when  one  of  the  Kidneys  has  been 
for  fome  Time,  before  incapable  of  fepa- 
rating  the  Urine ;  and  that  whenever 
there  is  a  total,  or  partial  Obftrudtion  in 
the  one,  the  Defe6t  is  generally  fupplied 
by  an  increafed  Difcharge  through  the  o- 
ther,  which  prevents  the  ill  Effects, 
which  otherwife  muft  more  frequently 
attend  the  Retention  of  this  acrid,  excre- 
mentitious  Humour. 


G  2 
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Of  a  Diabetes. 

I 

AN  increafed  Difcharge  of  Urine, 
will  arife  from  too  great  a  Relax¬ 
ation  of  the  Renal  Glands,  and  their  ex¬ 
cretory  Tubes,  a  Dijfolution  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  from  whatever  determines 
them  there  in  a  greater  Quantity. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  different 
Species  of  a  Diabetes ,  and  what  Regi¬ 
men  is  moll  fuitable  to  each. 

An  increafed  Difcharge  of  Urine  from 
a  Relaxation  of  the  Renal  Veflels,  is 
fornewhat  analogous  to  a  Diarrhoea  of 
the  Inteftines;  the  repeated  Ufe  of  Pur¬ 
gatives  will  often  bring  on  the  one* 
and  a  continued  Ufe  of  Diuretics,  has 
been  fometimes  obferved  to  produce  the 
other  A  W afle,  and  Third:,  mull  be 

the  unavoidable  Confequences  of  any  Dif- 


*  Willis ,  de  Diabetn  Seft.  III.  Cap,  IV. 
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charge  of  the  Body,  being  greater  than 
the  Supplies;  efpecially  when  the  Re¬ 
laxation  is  fo  great,  as  to  carry  off  the 
new  alimentary  chylous  Fluids,  before 
they  are  affimilated,  and  diftributed  to 
the  finer  VelTels  of  the  Body,  and  which 
at  fuch  Times  only  will  give  a  /meet  Tafte 
to  the  Urine, 

If  this  Difeafe  fingly  exifts,  and  is  not 
far  advanced,  it  is  eafily  cured  by  Subaf- 
tringent  Medicines,  and  a  fuitable  Regi¬ 
men  of  Diet.  The  repeated  Ufe  of  Rhu¬ 
barb,  in  fmall  Quantities,  Preparations 
of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  and  the  Elixir  of 
Vitriol,  with  Brijlol  Waters,  feldom  fail 
.of  reftoring  Strength  to  thefe  VelTels. 

Though  this  general  Relaxation  of 
the  Renal  VelTels,  has  been  fometimes 

V 

obferved  *  to  be  the  only  Caufe  of  a 
fatal  Diabetes  ;  yet  it  more  frequently  is 
owing  to  a  preternatural  State,  and  in- 


*  Vide  Bonet  de  Diabete . 
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I 

creafed  Size  of  the  [Kidney,  from  large 
calculous  Concretions,  which  have  total¬ 
ly  obftru&ed  a  great  Part  of  their  Glands, 
and  excretory  Tubes ;  and  by  that  Means 
produced  a  greater  Dilatation  in  thofe 
which  remained  free,  and  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  Paffage  to  the  Urine.  Inftances  of 
this  Kind,  have  been  frequently  obferv- 
ca *,  and  maybe  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  former,  as  they  have  been  always  at¬ 
tended  with  violent  Nephritic  Symptoms ? 
and  generally  proved  fatal. 

Another  principal  Species  of  a  Dia¬ 
betes,  may  originally  arife  from  a  peculiar 
Dijfolution  of  the  Humours,  which  de¬ 
ter  mines  them  to  the  Kidneys.  Dr.  Mead\ , 
writh  his  ufual  Judgment,  and  Sagacity, 
early  pointed  out  the  Liver  as  the  di- 
ftant,  and  latent  Seat  of  this  Difeafe:  But 
the  Progrefs  of  it  will  be  different,  ac- 


*  Vide  Ballon.  Ephein  et  Epidem.  Lib.  II.  P.  152.  et 
Bonet  De  Diabete ,  Lib ,  III,  Sett.  XXI V. 

f  LJ)ay  on  PoiJ'ons. 
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cording  to  the  Deg?*ee  in  which  the  Bile 
is  vitiated ,  and  the  Quantity  received  into 
the  Blood.  The  Cyjlic  Bile  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Hepatic ,  and  acquires  its 
Bitternefs,  and  more  aftive  Properties, 
from  ftagnating  for  fome  Time  in  the 
Gall  Bladder ;  and  from  a  Mixture  of  a 
Glandular  Humour,  feparated  from  its 
internal  Membrane*  The  Motion  of  it 
from  thence  into  the  common  Duffi,  is  not 
conflanty  but  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Stomach  when  full,  and  when 
it  is  moft  neceflary  for  Digeftion;  and  by 
Spafms  in  a  difeafed  State  of  the  Body. 
The  Secretion  of  the  Hepatic  Bile,  and 
Motion  through  the  excretory  Canals  in¬ 
to  the  Porus  Biliarius ,  and  from  thence 
through  the  common  Du£l  into  the  In- 
teftines,  is  regular ,  and  conjlant  :  Its 
Tafte  in  an  healthy  State  is  mild,  and  al- 
moft  infipid.  By  being  vitiated,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  acrid,  and  faponaceous ; 
and  by  ftagnating ,  is  in  fome  Confti- 
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tutions  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  fweetijb 
faint  Lafte. 

Whenever  fueh  vitiated  Bile  is  ob- 
ftru&ed  in  its  natural  Courfe,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  Blood,  it  will  by  its  adtive, 
and  faponaceous  Qualities,  dijfolve  its. 
Texture,  and  produce  a  milder ,  and  more 
imperfect  Species  of  a  Diabetes .  This  is 
frequently  the  Cafe  of  Perfons  of  a  lan¬ 
guid,  fcrophulous  Conftitution,  in  whom 
Perfpiration  is  diminiihed,  or  has  been 
fuddenly  fuppreffed,  attended  with  a 
Decay,  a  coftive  Habit  of  Body,  and 
a  Defedt  of  Bile  in  the  Inteftines.  But 
when,  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Difeafe, 
Glandular  Abfceffes  are  formed,  efpeci- 
ally  of  the  Jleatomatofe  Kind,  the  bilious 
Humours  jlagnating  in  them,  become 
more  vitiated ;  and  the  more  adtive  Parts, 
abforbed  into  the  Blood,  will,  like  an 
ale  aline  Lixivium ,  totally  diffolve  the 
Texture  of  it,  and  produce  the  mod:  ra¬ 
pid  Diabetes ,  attended  with  a  quick  Watte, 

Third:, 
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Third,  and  a  dry  Contraction  of  the 
finer  Veflels  of  the  Body.  I  have  feen 
fome  Inflances  of  this  Difeafe  produced 
from  Glandular  external  T umours  of  the 
fame  Kind,  which  degenerated  into  a 
large,  imperfedt  Suppuration, 

This  Species  of  a  Diabetes  is  always 
dangerous,  and  generally  fatal,  unlefs  its 
Progrefs  is  timely  prevented.  Medicines, 
which  difengage  Obftrudtions  in  the  Li¬ 
ver,  and  promote  the  other  Excretions, 
are  chiefly  to  be  depended  on,  with  fuch 
as  are  antifeptic,  dilute,  and  correct  th$ 
peculiar  Acrimony ,  of  the  Humours.  Bri- 
ftol  Water,  medicated  Wheys,  and  par- 
•  ticularly  that  made  with  Alum,  deferve 
a  principal  Place. 

Another  Species  of  a  Diabetes,  will 
arife  from  Nervous  Spafms ,  which  are 
ufually  preceded  by  a  Coldnefs,  and  a 
fupprejfed  Perfpiration .  An  increafed  Eva¬ 
cuation,  muft  be  the  neceflary  Confe- 
quence  of  this  contrasted  State  of  the  ar- 
6  terial 
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terial  Syftem,  which  is  generally  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  Kidneys ,  through  which 
the  fineft,  and  moft  diluted  Parts  of  the 
Humours  can  only  pafs  freely;  on  which 
Account,  the  Urine  is  limpid,  not  fweet, 
but  infipkL  This  fpafmodic  Diabetes  is 
feldom  permanent,  but  ceafes  whenever 
the  Irritation  is  removed,  and  Perfpira- 
tion  reftored.  Opiates,  volatile,  nervous 
Medicines,  feldom  fail  of  producing  that 
Effedt.  However,  frequently  returning, 
and  'indent  Spafms  of  the  Renal  Veffels, 
will  be  apt  at  length  to  deftroy  their 
Spring ,  and  to  give  a  contrary  State,  and 

a  total  Relaxation  to  them.  Dr.  Willis* 
gives  two  remarkable  Inftances  of  this 
Kind.  In  every  Species  of  a  Diabetes, 
where  the  Kidneys  are  not  originally 
engaged.  Sub  a jlr  ingents  become  neceifary, 
to  guard  againft  a  Weaknefs  in  the  Re¬ 
nal  Veffels,  which  muft  be  the  Confe-- 
quence  of  a  continued ,  increafed  Flux  of 
Humours  through  them. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Aliments , 
Animal \  and  Vegetable. 

F'ROM  this  Account  of  the  firft,  and 
fecond  Digeflion,  and  the  Excre¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  them,  it  is  evident^  that 
the  Prefervation  of  Health  in  different 
Conftitutions,  and  the  Cure  of  many  Dif- 
eafes,  will  principally  depend  on  a  RegU 
men  of  Diet  fuited  to  them ;  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  Complaints  arife  from  a  Negledt  of 
it,  and  which  are  more  obflinate,  as  they 
are  every  Day  renewed,  I  fhall  dwell  the 
longer  on  this  material  Article. 

The  great  Difference  between  a  Jlrongi 
and  a  weak  Conflitution,  is,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  can  ajjiniilate  Food  of  a  difficult  Dx- 
geflion  into  an  healthy  Serum,  and  dif- 
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charge  the  fuperfluous  Quantities,  while 
the  other  is  opprefted,  and  varioufly  af- 
fedted  by  it ;  but  may,  under  a  proper 
Regimen,  enjoy  as  much  Health ,  and 
Freedom  of  Spirits,  though  lefs  Vigour , 
than  one  of  a  ftrong  Confutation. 

> .  v  v  4 • 

DR.CHEYNEhas  laid  it  down  almoft  as 

a  fundamental  Principle,  that  a  vegetable 
Diet  is  the  moft  proper  Regimen  for  Va¬ 
letudinarians,  and  the  moft  effectual  means 
of  removing  the  various  Complaints,  to 
which  fuch  Perfons  are  liable :  Perhaps 
the  Relief  which  he  found  from  it  in  his 
own  Cafe,  might  have  contributed  to 
this  Error ;  for  his  Conftitution  was  na¬ 
turally  of  the  robuft  Kind  :  But  I  think 
it  will  evidently  appear  from  the  Princi¬ 
ples  laid  down,  that  a  vegetable  Diet  is 
moft  improper  for  Valetudinarians ,  (fuch 
I  mean  as  may  be  juftly  termed  fo,  from 
a  weak,  and  relaxed  Syftem  of  Veftels) 
and  chiefly  proper  for  Perfons  of  the 
ftrongejl  Conftitution . 
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I  except  Milk  from  this  Diet,  which 
is  of  a  mixed  Kind,  neither  entirely  ve* 
get  able ,  or  animal ;  but  confiding  of  the 
concerted  Juices  of  the  Animal,  from 
which  it  is  received,  and  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  Aliment;  which  having  palled  through 
the  Changes  of  the  Jirft,  and  partly  of 
the  fecond  Digeflion,  is  therefore  eafily 
affimilated  into  Serum,  and  retains  fc 
much  of  an  acefcent  Nature,  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  that  Dilpolition,  which 
all  animal  Fluids  have  to  Putrefaction. 
This  is  certainly  a  well-prepared  Diet  for 
Valetudinarians,  in  whom  the  firft,  and 
fecond  Digeftion  are  deficient,  and  will 
like  wife  fufficiently  nouriih  Perfons  of  a 
ftrong  Conftitution.  The  Praifes  which 
Homer  *  gives  to  Milk,  are  very  remark-8 
able,  where  he  mentions  the  Hippomol - 
gian$  as  Milk  Eaters,  long-lived,  and  the 
jujlejl  Men :  Had  they  changed  their  Diet, 
they  would  not  perhaps  have  deferved 
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that  Character,  nor  have  enjoyed  the 
greateft  Happinefs  which  can  attend  long 
Life,  Mens  Jana  in  Corpore  Sano ;  and  if 
what  fome  Commentators  have  obferved, 
is  true,  the  Scythians  were  defcended  from 
the  HippomolgianSy  whofe  Manners,  and 
Diet,  as  defcribed  afterwards  by  Hippo¬ 
crates  *,  were  then  very  different  from 
their  primitive  Anceftors. 

The  foie  Intention  of  Diet,  is  to  pre- 
ferve  a  healthy  Body  in  the  fame  State; 
and  therefore  its  Quantity ,  and  Quali¬ 
ty,  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  Strength 
of  the  Conftitution,  and  the  Lojfes  which 
are  fuftained  by  the  Abrafions ,  and  Ex¬ 
cretions . 

V 

On  this  Account,  all  Diet  will  be  of 
difficult  Digeftion,  not  only  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Vicidity  of  its  Juices,  and  the 
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Hardnefs  of  its  folid  Parts ;  but  to  its  op* 
pofite  Qualities  to  animal  Fluids ;  as-  the 
firft  Digeftion  chiefly  confifts  in  fubduing, 
and  attenuating  the  Aliment  into  a  fluid 
Chyle,  and  the  fecond  in  qfjimilating  it 
into  Serum,  and  Blood . 

All  Vegetables,  except  a  few  which 
are  warm,  and  active  ,  and  have  a  vola¬ 
tile  Salt ;  and  therefore  are  more  juftly 
ranged  among  Medicines,  than  Diet, 
contain  cold,  acefcent,  vifcid  Juices,  and 
require  a  long,  and  a  ftrong  Digeftion, 
to  be  affimilated  to  animal  Fluids :  The 
Fruits ,  and  Seeds  of  Vegetables  are  more 
ripened,  and  concodled,  and  more  eafily 
nourifhing,  and  when  Grains  are  prepared 
by  Friture ,  and  the  Fire ,  they  become 
more  digeflible ;  efpecially  when  the  Vif- 
cidity  of  their  Parts  has  been  attenuated 
by  a  previous  Fermentation,  which  makes 
Bread  the  molt  ftrengthenmg,  and  beft 
Diet  of  the  vegetable  Kind.  However, 

all 
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all  thefe  contain  fixed ,  acid  Salts,  and 
crude  Juices,  quite  oppofite  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  animal  Fluids,  and  of  volatile ,  al~ 
calefcent  Salts,  to  which  they  can  be  on¬ 
ly  changed  by  a  long,  and  (Irong  Digeftion* 

On  this  Account,  Granivorous  Animals 
are  formed  with  long  Inte /lines ,  with  va¬ 
rious  Circumvolutions ,  and  the  Valves  in 
them,  and  likewife  in  the  Stomach,  run 
in  a  tranfverfe  Direction,  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  give  a  longer  Delay  to  the  Ali¬ 
ment,  that  it  might  receive  a  greater  At¬ 
trition,  and  the  gradual  Changes,  necef- 
lary  to  affimilate  it  into  an  animal  Nature. 
Whereas  Carnivorous  A?iimals  have  fhort 

1 

Inte/iines,  without  any  Circumvolutions, 
fewer  Valves  in  them,  or  in  the  Stomach; 
and  thefe  not  tranverfe,  but  longitudinal ; 
as  lefs  Time  is  neceflary  to  digeft  their 
Aliment ;  and  which,  if  longer  retained, 
and  more  highly  exalted  into  a  putrid 
State,  would  become  fatal  to  them. 

From 
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From  the  fimilar  Structure  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  Inteftines  in  human  Bodies*. 
I  think  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded, 
that  an  Aliment  of  the  vegetable  Kind, 
was  originally  deligned  as  moft  proper 
for  them ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  facred,  and  profane  Hiftory,  it  was 
the  principal,  if  not  the  foie  Food  of  the 
firft  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth ;  but  the 
Race  of  Mankind  foon  degenerated,  and 
to  their  fucceffive,  and  more  feeble  Off- 
Ipring,  Animals  became  a  neceflary  Part 
of  Food  5  elpecially  to  fuch,  who  by  Sloth, 
or  Difeafes,  were  incapable  of  affimilat- 
ing  a  vegetable  Diet.  However,  a  great 
Part  of  Mankind,  Hill  fubfift  on  a  vege¬ 
table  Diet,  and  have  more  Health,  and 
Freedom  of  Spirits,  than  thefe  of  the 
fame  Conftitution,  who  ufe  too  freely  an 
animal  Food;  for  Providence  has  wifely 
ordained,  that  a  vegetable  Diet  chiefly 
falls  to  the  Share  of  the  moll  ftrong,  and 
laborious. 
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The  Fluids  of  an  animal  Body,  are 
naturally  neither  acid,  or  ale  aline ;  and 
though  the  Diet  be  entirely  of  an  acefcent 
Kind ;  yet  by  no  chymical  Analyfis,  or 
any  other  Experiment,  can  any  acid  Salts 
be  thence  obtained.  Homberg  *  ,  and 
fince  fome  of  the  later  Chymifts,  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  an  acid  Spirit, 
or  Salt,  can  be  feparated  from  animal 
Bodies,  and  Fluids :  But  what  has  been 
obtained  in  fome  of  thefe  Experiments, 
may  probably  arife  from  the  Sea  Salt , 
which,  from  its  rigid  Qualities,  paffes 
unaltered  through  the  Body ;  and  in  o- 
thers,  from  the  univerfal  Acid  in  the  Air, 
which  in  thefe  tedious  Precedes,  may  be 
abforbed  into  fuch  Subftances:  But  grant¬ 
ing  the  Conclufions  deduced  from  thefe 
Experiments  to  be  juft,  they  only  fliew  a 
very  latent  Acid,  and  which  never  appears 
in  the  natural  State  of  animal  Fluids. 

*  Memoir  es  de  /’  Academ.  de  Sciences,  Ann .  1711.  1712. 
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From  hence  appears  the  Error  of  the 
prevailing  Hypothejis  in  many  antient,  and 
modern  Authors,  that  the  Gout,  Rheutna- 
tifm ,  Scurvy,  and  fever al  chronic  Difvr - 
ders,  arife  from  ah  acid  Acrimony  in  the 
Fluids ;  and  that  the  various  Medicines, 
which  have  been  efteemed  as  Sweetners , 
and  Alterants  in  fuch  Cafes  from  their  al~ 
caline  Qualities,  can  only  operate  as  fuch 
in  the  firft  Paffages. 

In  an  healthy  State,  the  Serum,  and 

/ 

the  Fluids  feparated  fiom  it,  are  only  of 
an  ale  ale f cent  Nature,  and  muft  inevita^ 
bly  deftroy  the  VefTels,  and  bring  on 
Death,  before  they  can  become  perfectly 
ale  aline.  The  mildeft  putrid  Fevers,  and 
fcorbutic  Diforders,  differ  from  the 
Plague,  and  the  Scurvy  defcribed  in  Lord 
Anfori s  Voyage,  only  in  different  Degrees 
of  PutrefaShon ,  or  nearer  Approaches  to 
an  alcaline  State. 
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As  animal  Fluids,  from  Heat,  and 
Motion,  have  therefore  a  natural  Ten¬ 
dency  to  Putrefaction,  they  would  fooner 
approach  to  that  State  from  an  animal 
Diet,  unlefs  corrected  either  by  Acids, 
Salts ,  fermented  Spirits ,  and  Aromatics , 
which  are  the  chief  Prefervatives  a- 
gainlt  it. 


Dr.  Pringle  *  has  improved  this  Part 
of  Medicine,  by  feveral  accurate  Expe¬ 
riments,  and  Obfervations  ;  and  has  not 
only  greatly  enlarged  the  Clafs  of  Anti- 
fepticsy  but  has  likewife  Ihewn,  that  vo¬ 
latile,  alcaline  Salts,  which  were  former¬ 
ly  fuppoled  to  promote  Putrefaction,  are 
teally  powerful  Antifeptics. 

However,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
Heat,  Moi /lure ,  and  a Jlagnating  Air,  great¬ 
ly  accelerate  Putrefaction  in  dead  Flelh; 

i 

'*  Appendix  to  Obfer-vations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army . 
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yet  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat,  which  har¬ 
dens  the  Fibres,  and  exhales  the  Moifture; 
and  a  continued  Wind,  which  di/Jipates  it, 
will  prevent  Putrefaction;  not  by  any  real 
antifeptic  Quality,  but  by  rendering  fuch 
Subftances,  no  longer  liable  to  Putrefac¬ 
tion  :  On  which  Account,  all  warm ,  and 
aftringent  Subftances,  muft  in  inanimate 
Bodies,  prove  antifeptic,  and  be  more 
powerful,  when  they  contain  a  particular 
Balfamic,  or  oppofite  Quality  to  Putre¬ 
faction.  Thus  Beef  cut  into  fmall  Slices, 
is  preferved  in  hot  Climates ;  dead  Bodies 
buried  in  dry,  hot  Sand,  have  been  found 
free  from  Putrefaction ;  and  by  a  vi frolic 
Vapour,  have  for  many  Years  continued 
entire,  and  firm. 

As  Antifeptics  therefore  of  a  quite 
oppofite  Nature,  prevent  Putrefaction  in 
dead  Flefh,  and  Jiagnating  animal  Fluids, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  Man¬ 
ner  they  operate ,  and  how  differently 

they  may  aCt  in  circulating  Fluids. 

H  3  Some 
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Some  of  the  later  Chymifts,  have  been 
fond  of  confidering  Putrefadion,  as  the 
third  Procefs  of  vegetable  Fermentation; 
as  the  Subftances  which  have  gone 
through  the  former,  if  they  are  left  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  proper  Pleat,  advance  to  Putre¬ 
faction;  but  if  the  vinous  Part,  is  feparat- 
ed  from  the  Faces,  it  will  continue  free 
from  it ;  neither  is  a  previous  ffiri - 
tuous,  or  acid  Fermentation,  by  any 
means  unavoidably  neceftary  to  Putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  for  as  certain  Subftances  fall  into . 
the  acetous ,  without  having  gone  through 
the  fpirituous  Fermentation;  fo  others  be¬ 
gin  to  putrefy,  without  having  gone 
through  either,  of  which  laft  Kind  are 
moft  Animal  Subftances :  There  feems 

therefore  to  be  rather  a  remarkable  Ana- 
•  % 

logy  between  the  Fermentation  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  Putrefaction  of  animal 
Fluids ;  as  the  Effed  of  this  intefline  Mo¬ 
tion  in  each,  is  to  diffolve  the  Union  of 
their  Parts,  and  to  produce  a  new  Com¬ 
bination  of  fuch,  as  did  not  exift  before. 

From 
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From  the  fpontaneous  Motion,  and  Fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  former;  an  ardent  Spi¬ 
rit ,  or  acetous  Liquor,  is  produced ;  from 
the  latter,  alcaline,  volatile  Salts,  and  a 
putrid  Spirit ;  and  the  different  Degrees 
of  thefe  Productions  depend  chiefly  on 
the  greater  Degree  of  inteftine  Motion, 
which,  from  the  Nature  of  their  compo¬ 
nent  Parts,  they  are  capable  of  attaining 
to.  Salts,  even  of  the  alcaline  Kind, 
feera  to  be  incapable  of  Putrefaction ; 
the  oily,  and  fulphureous  Parts  of  Bodies,, 
are  chiefly  fubjeCt  to  it.  Volatile,  alca¬ 
line  Salts  therefore,  though  the  ProduCt 
of  Putrefaction,  by  dividing,  and  atte¬ 
nuating  fuch  vifcid  Subftances,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  quicker  Difcharge  to  their  more 
aCtive,  and  fugitive  Parts,  may  fametimes 
prevent  that  Degree  of  Putrefaction, 
which  otherwife  they  would  acquire;  and 
it  is  obfervable,  that  in  putrifying  Bodies, 
from  whence  the  mo  ft  noxious,  and  pu¬ 
trid  Vapour  is  emitted,  there  is  always 
a  Deficiency  of  volatile,  alcaline  Salts;  or 
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at  leaf!:  they  are  not  eafily  extricated  dur¬ 
ing  that  State. 

How  far,  and  in  what  particular  Cafes, 
fuch  Subfiances  may  prove  antifeptic  in 
animal,  circulating  Fluids,  can  only  be 
determined  by  Experiments,  and  Obfer- 
vations ;  as  they  are  only  fufceptible  of  a 
weaker  Degree  of  Putrefaction,  and  from 
Caufes  different  from  thofe,  which  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  ftagnating  Fluids,  and  dead 

Flefh. 

\ 

Animal  Fibres,  and  circulating  Fluids, 
cannot,  like  dead  Flefh,  be  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  Putrefaction  by  Heat,  and  Af- 
tringents,  and  diffipating  their  Moiflure; 
neither  are  they  capable  of  acquiring  Pu¬ 
trefaction  from  that  intefline Motion,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it,  except  in  Abfceffes,  Ulcers ,  or 
extravafated Jiagnating  Humours:  It  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  animal  Fluids 
are  only  alcalefcent  \  that  Life  muft  be  de~ 

ftroved 
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ftroyed  before  they  can  acquire  a  perfeCt 
putrid,  or  alcaline  State;  and  that  this 
Difpofition  to  Putrefaction,  is  chiefly  pre¬ 
vented  by  new  Supplies,  of  an  antifeptic 
Kind:  But  though  the  Humours  are  thus 
corrected,  and  recruited,  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  Degree  of  Putrefaction, 

s 

from  a  Circulation  too  languid ,  or  too 
much  increafed .  In  the  former  Cafe, 
the  volatile,  alcaline  Salts,  and  the  more 
warm  aromatic  Antifeptics  ,*  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  Acid,  or  neutral  Saline,  and  re¬ 
frigerating,  will  be  found  moil  effectual 
in  preventing  its  Progrefs. 

Another  more  powerful,  and  frequent 
Caufe  of  Putrefaction  in  animal  Fluids, 
will  arife  from  a  Retention  of  the  Excre¬ 
tions  ;  all  which  are  of  the  putrefcent _ 
Kind.  Urine ,  from  feveral  Experiments, 
appears  to  be  highly  of  that  Nature;  but 
the  Matter  of  Pe?fpiration  muft  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  acquiring  a  greater  Degree  of 

it  i 
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it}  and  when  retained,  like  zputridYtr^ 
ment,  quickly  contribute  to  promote 
Putrefaction.  Hence  that  remarkable 
Fator  in  Sweats ,  after  a  long  fuppreffed 
Perfpiration :  In  this  Cafe,  whatever  re- 
rejiores  the  Excretions,  will  be  the  beffc 
Antifeptic . 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  Fifh,  and  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  wild  Fowl,  which  live  on  an 
animal  Diet,  are  taken  for  Nourifhment, 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  give  a  putrid 
Difpofition  to  the  Fluids,  than  the  horn¬ 
ed  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  tame  Fowl,  who 
live  on  Vegetables,  and  afford  a  more 
temperate  Food  than  the  former. 

This  Way  of  Reafoning,  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  an  Experiment  made  on  a  Soldier, 
who  was  hired  to  live  entirely  for  fome 
Days  on  wild  Fowl,  with  Water  only 
for  Drink  :  He  received  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  his  Reward,  and  Diet,  with  great 

Chear- 
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fulnefs ;  but  this  was  foon  fucceeded  by 
a  Naufea,  Thirlt,  and  a  Difpolition  to 
a  putrid  Dyfentery,  which  was  with  fome 
Difficulty  prevented  from  making  a  far¬ 
ther  Progrefs,  by  the  Phyfician  who  tried 
the  Experiment* 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  Sea  Salt, 

1  •  1 

in  a  fufficient  Quantity,  is  a  ufeful  Cor¬ 
rector  of  an  animal  Diet ;  and  in  that 
Refped:  an  Antifcorbutic :  It  may,  from  an 
Excefs,  and  not  being  fufficiently  diluted, 
give  a  peculiar  Muriatic  Acrimony  to  the 
Fluids ;  but  that  very  feldom  happens, 
and  is  ealily  removed.  In  Sea- Voyages, 
that  peculiar  Scurvy ,  which  is  imputed  to 
long  living  on  fait  Meats ,  is  really  owing 
to  a  contrary  State  of  the  Fluids,  and  to 
a  putrid  Acrimony,  and  Dijfolution  of 
them,  from  the  Want  of  that  Quantity 
of  Acids ,  or  fermented  Spirits  in  their 
Prink,  which  is  necdlary  to  prevent 
that  natural  Tendency  the  Fluids  have 
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to  Futrefri&ion ;  and  which  the  Quantity 
of  Salt  (which  is  but  a  weak  Antifeptic ) 
is  incapable  of  preventing,  and  often  not 
fufficientl  y  powerful,  even  to  preferve 
the  falted  Meat  from  being  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  corrupted  :  This  Difeafe  more  fre¬ 
quently  appears,  and  in  a  greater  Degree, 
when  their  Bread  is  in  the  fame  State ; 

t 

and  when  their  Water ,  which  at  the  beft 
has  no  real  antifeptic  Quality,  is  often  in 
a  putrid  State.  In  thefe  Circumftances, 
frefh  animal  Food,  would  fooner  bring 
on  an  increafed  putrid  State,  than  found, 
and  well  falted  Meat,  unlels  fome  acid 
Vegetables,  or  fpirituous,  antifeptic  Cor¬ 
rector,  was  added  to  their  Drink,  and 
could  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  Blood. 

I  knew  an  eminent  Lawyer,  who,  by 
the  Advice  of  Dr.  Woodward ,  abftained 
for  fome  Y ears  entirely  from  Salt,  drank 
chiefly  Water,  and  ufed  freely  an  animal 

Diet,  and  by  that  Means  acquired  a  violent 

* 

* 
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Scurvy  :  He  was  in  feme  Time  relieved 
by  ailriCt  Regimen  of  Diet,  and  Medicine; 
and  afterwards  ufed  Salt,  and  V  egetables, 
with  an  animal  Food,  drank  Wine  more 
freely,  and  never  had  any  Return  of  that 
Diforder.  I  knew  another  Perrfon,  who 
drank  nothing  but  Water,  and  l  ived  free¬ 
ly  on  an  animal  Food ;  and  »on  afking 
him  if  he  was  not  fond  of  Saif,  he  faid, 
he  generally  eat  ten  Times  as  much  as 
anyone  in  Company;  Nature  thus  di¬ 
recting  him  to  guard  again!?;  that  Ten¬ 
dency,  which  his  Humours,  had  to  Pu¬ 
trefaction.  In  feveral  Parts  of  Guiney , 
before  Salt  Pits  were  known,  no  Com¬ 
modity  yielded  a  higher  Price ;  and  the 
Inhabitants  would  readily  traffic  their 
Gold  Duft  for  a  fmall  Quanity  of  it.  In 
all  Countries  where  an  animal  Food  is 
ufed,  it  is  a  grateful,  and  neceffary  Cor¬ 
rector;  but  efpecially  in  very  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  it  muft  be  more  neceffary, 
and  valuable ;  and  if;  is  obfervable,  that 

V 
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many  Perfons  take  with  frefh  Meat,  as 
large  a  Quantity  of  Salt,  as  is  neceffary 
to  feafon  it,  and  receive  no  remarkable 
Inconvenience  from  it ;  for  when  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted,  it  paffes  off  unchanged, 
by  Urine. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  thefe 
who  live  freely  on  an  animal  Food,  and 
drink  only  Water,  acquire  thence  a 
red  fcorbutic  Countenance ?  the  animal 
Salts  in  their  Blood,  being  rendered  more 
aBive,  and  luxuriant ,  from  the  Want 
of  fome  acid ,  or  fermented ,  antifeptic 
Corrector  in  their  Drink. 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  Perfons 
of  the  flrongeft  Conftitution>  who  ufe  much 
Exercife,  can  beft  digeft,  and  more  fafely 
live  on  a  Diet  of  the  Vegetable  Kind,  with 
Water  for  Drink)  and  that  Fruits,  Ve~ 
getables,  or  the  light,  acidulated  Wines, 
are  neceffary,  and  naoft  proper  for  therm 

Hence 
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Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Per* 
fons  of  this  Cojiftitution,  who  ufe  freely 
a  higher,  and  more  putrefcent  animal 
Food,  fuch  as  wild  Fowl,  and  Fifh,  are 
apt  to  be  more  thirfty  after  it,  than 
when  they  ufe  even  falted,  or  feafoned 
Meat  ?  and  why  Wine  in  larger  Quanti¬ 
ties,  is  then  not  only  more  agreeable,  but 
neceflary ;  which,  though  it  may  heat, 
and  inflame,  yet  guards  their  Fluids  from 
Putrefaction  ? 

Valetudinarians,  fuch  I  mean  as 
are  healthy,  but  of  a  weak  Couftitution, 
will  require  a  mixed  Diet ,  fuch  as  Bread, 
the  milder  Animal  Meats,  moderately 
corrected  with  Acids,  or  rather  with 
Wine,  plain,  and  mixed  with  their  Wa¬ 
ter.  Such  was  Cornaro  s  Regimen;  a 
folid,  ealily  aflimilated,  animal  Diet, 
guarded  equally  from  crude  Indigejlion , 
and  putrefcent  Acrimony  ;  which  is  much 
preferable  to  a  liquid  Diet  of  any  Kind, 
6  unlefs 
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unlefs  when  the  firlt,  or  fecond  Digeftion 
are  greatly  impaired,  or  when  quick  Sup¬ 
plies  are  not  required ;  as  it  relaxes  the 
Stomach,  and  gives  a  lefs  lafting  Nou- 
rifhment  to  the  Body.  This  is  agreeable 
to  the  wife  Precept  of  Hippocrates  *,  that 
the  Aliment ,  which  is  with  Difficulty  alter¬ 
ed,  is  not  eafily  confumed  •,  and  that  which 
is  eafily  afjimilated,  is  eafily  wafted :  There¬ 
fore  the  digeftive  Powers  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  afolidFood,  proportioned  to 
their  Strength j  which  is  not  only  neqef- 
fary  to  increafe,  and  preferve  their  Tone, 
but  to  give  a  more  firm,  and  permanent 
Nourilhment  to  the  Body. 

Hence  appears  theReafon,  why  acid, 
and  crude  Vegetables  generally  difagree 
with  weak,  and  cold  Conftitutions  ?  and 
why  the  higher  animal  Food,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Shell-Fifli,  is  often  fo  agreeable, 
and  ufeful  to  them  ? 


*  De  Vidus  Ration e. 
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From  thefe  Principles,  fuch  Rules  of 

"V  •  '  ; 

Diet,  might  likewife  be  eafily  deduced, 
as  are  neceiTary  to  be  purfued  in  diffe¬ 
rent  acute 5  and  chronic  Difeafes ;  and  if 
this  material  Part  in  the  Art  of  Heal¬ 
ing  is  neglefted,  the  moft  powerful 
Medicines  will  be  often  ineffectual* 
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WHEN  the  Aliment  is  changed 
into  healthy  Serum,  and  then 
begins  to  affume  the  Nature  of 
animal  Fluids ,  the  fecond  Digejlion  is 
completely  jinifhed :  But  though  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Materials  neceflary  for  re-* 
pairing  the  Solids,  and  Fluids,*  is  yet  un¬ 
fit  for  Nutrition*  until  it  pafles  through 
greater  Changes  in  the  third ,  and  moft 
important  Digejlion ,  to  which  the  two 
former  are  only  fubfervient  and  pre¬ 
paratory. 

The 
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"  >  *? 

The  gradual  Alterations  which  Rhyfch^ 
has  obferved  in  the  Growth  of  human 
Embryos,  agree  fo  exadtly  with  the  Al¬ 
terations,  which  Mdlpigius  -f-  has  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Egg,  and  fuch  a  furprizlng 
Analogy  appears  between  the  White  of 
the  Egg,  and  Serum  of  the  Blood  in 
an  healthy  State,  that  I  think  a  fhort 
View  of  them,  will  be  lieceffary  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  progreffive  Changes  of  this  ela¬ 
borated  Fluid,  from  which  all  the  So¬ 
lids*  and  Fluids  of  the  Body  are  repaired \ 

-  . ■  •  •  •.  f  ■  ■  ■ 

The  Shell,  or  outward  Integument, 
proceeds  from  a  Mucilaginous  Humour* 
feparated  from  feveral  Glands,  placed 
near  the  Anus ,  which  hardens  by  De¬ 
grees,  the  Egg  being  entirely  foft  three 
Days  before  its  Expulfion,  Next  to  this 
lies  a  tenacious  Membrane,  which  may 

■  ■imii.i  i.  ,  — — ■; 

*  Thtfaur  6.  Tab.  I.  Fig*  i,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Tab,  III. 

2,  3,  4. 
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be  considered  as  the  internal  Periofteum , 
or  Dura  Mater ;  under  this  lies  another 

Membrane,  more  tender  than  the  for- 

.  «  -  • 

mer,  like  the  Pi  a  Mater.  The  Egg  has 
two  Angles,  the  one  obtufe ,  the  other 
more  acute ,  with  th tTelk  in  the  Center: 
Between  this,  and  the  Shell,  the  White9 
or  Albumen  is  placed,  which  is  not  a  loojk 
Fluid  contained  in  one  Cavity;  but  conlifts 
of  feveral  Series  of  concentric ,  thin  Man - 
branesy  gradually  decrealing,  like  fmall 
Circles  within  a  large  one :  Between  each 
of  thefe,  the  Albumen  lies ;  in  whofe  Cen^ 
ter,  between  the  obtufe  Angle ,  and  the 
Yelk,  the  Embryo  is  placed  in  a  fmall 
Bag ,  containing  at  firft  a  lingle  liquid 
Drop. 

The  Hen  broods  on  this  £gg,  and  by 
her  genial  Heat9  the  White  next  to  her 
Body,  contained  between  the  firft,  and 
fecond  Membrane,  begins  to  be  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  to  move  by  Degrees  into  the 

next; 
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next ;  and  the  Warmth,  and  Motion  be¬ 
ing  continued,  is  by  progreffive  Undula¬ 
tions  protruded  through  the  various  Series 
of  the  concentric  Membranes,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  (mail  Bag,  where  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Embryo  for  Nourifhment. 

How  great  the  Attenuation  of  this 
Humour  muft  be,  will  in  fome  Meafure 
appear  by  confidering  the  Minutenefs  of 
the  Animal  *  who  receives  it ;  but  this 
Humour,  though  already  greatly  attenu¬ 
ated,  muft  be  yet  more  fubtilized,  before 
it  is  fufficiently  prepared  for  Nutrition, 
.and  circulating  through  the  decreafing 
Series  of  Veffels,  which,  though  not 
viftble,  are  i cbmgraphi cally  delineated  in 
the  Embryo  •f*,  even  of  the  moft  minute 
Animal :  For  as  yet,  there  is  as  great  a 
a  Difference  between  it  and  the  laft  Li¬ 
quid,  which  nourishes  the  Embryo,  as 

t "  ■■■"  ■  ii  i  . .  M.  ,  !■— 'l|^| 

*  Vide  Leu'wenhoeck,  Tom  III..  P.  368. 

f  Leu’wenhoech }  Tom  III.  P.  8, 
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between  the  crude  Chyle  in  a  human  Bo-? 

i 

dy,  and  that  Fluid  which  conftantly  eva¬ 
porates  hy  infenjrble  Perfpiration. 

„  »  ♦ 

Ther£  appears  to  be  no  Difference 
between  the  White  of  the  Egg,  and 
Serum  of  the  Blood ;  for  however  vari- 
pufly  examined,  they  afford  the  fame 
Phenomena  y  and  the  Alterations  which 
each  receives  in  being  prepared  forNou- 
rifhment,  depend  on  the  fame  Caufes. 
The  Secretion  of  the  former,  proceeds 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Hen  fitting  on  it  \ 
and  if  the  Heat  applied  to  the  Egg,  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  natural  to  the 
Hen,  it  no  longer  remains  fit  forNourifh- 
jnent,  but  becomes  coagulated:  Neither 
will  it  nourifh  if  the  Heat  be  lefs ;  but 
if  a  juft  Degree  of  Heat,  though  artifical, 
be  preferved,  the  Embryo  will  be  thereby 
nourifhed,  and  brought  forth.  This  Ex¬ 
periment  was  formerly  made  with  Stoves 

in 
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in  Egypt  *  and  has  been  often  fince 
•fuccefsfully  repeated.  In  the  fame  Man*- 
ner  the  Action  of  the  Veffels  produces 
the  fame  Alteration  in  the  Serum  in  a 
human  Body,  as  the  Heat  of  the  Hen  on 
the  White  of  the  Egg;  for  when  this  is 
regular,  and  equal,  it  diffolves  to  the 
greateft  Degree  of  Fluidity,  until  it  is 
capable  of  entering,  and  nourifhing  the 
xnoft  minute  Series  of  Veffels;  and  as  the 
Fluids  circulating  through  the  fineft  Vef¬ 
fels  in  the  human  Body,  where  Nutri¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  performed,  retain  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  coagulating  Quality,  but  are  fo  flne 
as  to  exhale;  fo  like  wife  the  Albumen 9 
when  prepared  to  nourifh  the  Embryo, 
by  palling  through  the  decreafing  Series 
of  Membranes,  will  by  no  means  coagu^ 
late,  if  expofed  to  any  Degree  of  Heat,*: 
Befides,  the  Heat  of  an  healthy  Man, 
meafured  by  the  Thermometer,  is  equal 

*  Plinii  Hijloria  Natural ,  Lib.  X.  Cap.  45. 

-f  Beilinas  de  Motu  Cordis,  Prop.  VI. 
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to  the  genial  Heat  of  the  Hen  ;  and  where 
there  is  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  in  the 
fame  Bodies,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  there  is  the  fame  Degree  of  Motion : 
Therefore  the  Serum  muft  be  digejled , 
and  attenuated  in  the  fame  Manner  in 
each ;  for  where  the  Materials,  and 
the  phyfical  Caufes  are  the  fame,  the 
Effects  muft  be  always  adequate  to 
them. 

Dr. Martin  fays,  that  theHeatof  the 
Hen,  -is  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
Blood,  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as 
a  Hundred  to  Ninety-two  ;  But  it  is  ob~ 
fervable,  that  the  Hen  often  quits  her 
Seat,  by  which  means  the  Heat  com¬ 
municated  to  the  White  of  the  Egg,  does 
not  probably  exceed  that  of  the  Blood, 
which  is  more  uniform,  and  conftant, 

**  /  *  j>  *  %  f 

All  the  Solids  pf  the  human  Bo¬ 
dy,  take  their  Origin  from  the  Brain. 

Mai - 
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Malpigius  *  has  fhewn,  that  the  Em¬ 
bryo  in  the  Womb,  is  in  Form  like  a 
Worm,  which  firft  conftitutes  the  Spine , 
as  the  Bafis,  from  whence  all  the  Solids 
arife :  Five  limpid  Drops  grow  from  it, 
which  afterwards  form  the  Lobes  of  the 
Brain,  from  which  the  two  Globes  of  the 
Eye  next  appear;  afterwards  a  bending 
Tube  arifes,  that  has  three  unequal  Protu¬ 
berances,  which  by  Degrees  inclining  to 
each  other,  form  the  Heart ;  from  whofe 
Tendons,  the  Vejfels  take  their  Origin. 
All  the  Bowels,  Membranes,  and  Glands, 
are  formed  of  thefe  Veffels  varioufly 
difpofed  :  The  Bones  are  formed  from 
Membranes,  hardening  by  Degrees  to 
Cartilages,  and  thefe  to  Bones ;  from 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  folid  Stami¬ 
na  of  the  Body  have  the  fame  Origin. 

There  is  no  Solid,  but  what  is  com- 
pofed  of  fmaller  Parts,  exactly  like  the 

i  “ 
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*De  O'vo  Inculaio ,  P,  71,  83* 
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greater.  J^euwenhoeek  *  has  difcovered 
that  the  peftoral  Mufcle  of  a  Flea,  is  in 

t 

Form  like  the  pedtoral  Mufcle  of  an  Ox ; 
&nd  that  the  largeft  Mufcles  in  the  Body, 
are  compofed  of  fmaller  Mufcles  -f*  , 
which  differ  only  in  Magnitude,  not  in 
Form..  Malpigius% ,  and  Havers  §  ,  dif- 
covered,  that  the  Bones  confift  of  feveral 
concentric  Cylinders,  the  fame  in  Form, 
though  gradually  decreafing.  The  larger 
Veffels  confift  of  fmaller,  and  the  minute 
Veffels,  which  have  been  difcovered,  and 
which  are  much  fmaller  than  the  fined: 
Jfair,  are  in  their  Form  like  the  largeft  || . 

A  sanguiferous  Artery,  before  it 
ends  in  a  Vein,  is  fo  fmall  as  to  admit 
only  one  Globule  of  Blood  to  pafs  through 
it,  and  then  throws  of  a  lateral  Branch, 
whofe  Diameter  is  one-fixth  lefs,  than  the 

*  Tom  1L  P.  31.  \To?n  L  P.46,47.  I  Torn  II.  P.  214. 

§  QJleologia  nova.  Tab.  I.  Fig.  1. 

J|  Leuvjenboeck,  Tom .  II.  P.  57,  58. 
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laft  Orifice  of  the  fanguiferous  Artery ; 
and  from  this  fecond,  a  third  decreafing 
Order  takes  its  Origin  :  The  Humours 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  thefe  Veflels, 
feem  to  decreafe  in  the  fame  Proportion; 
for  a  Globule  of  Blood  is  compofed  of  fix 
Globules  of  Serum , 

Thus  far  Difcoveries  have  been  made 

M  V 

by  Inje&ions,  and  Microfcopes  * ;  but 
how  far,  or  in  what  Manner,  this  de¬ 
creafing  Series  proceeds,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  :  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Fluid  of  Perfpiration,  exhales  from 
the  laft,  and  a  finer  Order  than  has  yet 
been  difcovered  by  Injeftions,  or  Mi¬ 
crofcopes, 

This  decreafing  Order  of  the  Veflels, 
has  been  obje&ed  to  by  fome,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Haller  *f*, 

*  Leu-zvenbceck,  T.  II.  P,  204.  Ts  HI.  P.  2 1 9. 

f  Prim#  Linea  Phyfiolog .  Cap ,  III, 


who 
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who  fuppofes,  that  thefe  of  the  third 
Order,  take  their  Origin  from  the  fanguh- 
ferous  Artery:  But  this  feems  to  be  quite 
pppolite  to  that  uniform  Diftribution  of 
the  Veffels,  which,  as  far  as  Injections, 
and  the  Eye  can  difcover,  is  obfervable  in 
all  Animals;  where  theBranches  have  ge¬ 
nerally  a  regular  Proportion  to  the  Trunk, 
from  which  they  arife  :  Among  other 
Arguments  to  fupport  this  Opinion,  he 
affigns  the  Difficulties  which  muft  attend 
the  flow  Motion  of  the  Fluids  through 
the  third  Order,  if  they  had  taken  their 
Origin  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  the 
Heart;  But  this  rather  feems  to  be  a 
ftrong  Objedion  to  his  Opinion;  as  that 
flow  Degree  of  Motion  is  really  ufefuh 
and  neceffary  for  Nutrition,  and  fome  of 
the  finer  Secretions  ;  and  which,  if  this 
third  Order  derived  its  Origin  from  a 
fanguiferous  Artery,  could  neither  be 
effectually,  or  fafely  carried  on,  as  a  great 
Velocity  in  the  Fluids,  is  neither  fuitable 


to 
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/  ; 

to  thefe  Intentions,  or  to  the  Tendernefs 
of  their  Fabric,  which  probably  muft 
have  been  foon  deftroyed  by  it. 

This  third  Order  of  Arteries,  has  been 
generally  called  Lymphatic ,  from  a  receiv¬ 
ed  Opinion,  that  the  Lymphatic  Valvular 
Veins  were  derived  from  the  invifible 
Extremities  of  them ;  but  the  ingenious 
Dr  .Alexander  Monro  *  has,  from  an  accu¬ 
rate,  and  exaCt  Courfe  of  Experiments, 
fhewn,  that  thefe  Valvular ,  lympha¬ 
tic  Veins,  are  a  particular  Syftem  of  ab - 
forbent  Veflels,  independent  of  any  arte¬ 
rial  Communication ;  fo  likewife  are  the 
abforbent  Veins  on  the  external  Surface, 
andj  in  the  internal  Cavities. 

The  Quantity  of  Fluids,  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  Solids :  The  Difference 
between  a  fat,  and  a  lean  Man,  chiefly 
confifts  in  a  Collection  of  inactive  Oil 
in  the  Membrana  adipofa  j  which,  when 

*  De  Ve enis  Ljtnphatkis  fahsdrt,  et  de  ear  tun  Origin! . 

too 
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too  much  increafed,  opprefles  the  Body, 
and  becomes  a  real  Difeafe,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  confidered  as  a  more 
folid  Anafarca  :  Such  a  one  emaciated  by 

a  Confumption  has  ft  ill  the  fame  Number 

♦  .  *  -  _ 

of  Veftels  as  before,  though  more  wafted, 
and  abraded.  This  great  Difparity  might 
be  likewife  hence  confirmed,  that  if 
Twenty-five  Grains  of  the  Brain  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  Twenty-four  exhale, 
and  only  one  Grain  of  Solid  remains: 
Even  the  Bones,  which  are  the  moft  fo¬ 
lid  Parts  of  the  Body,  walhed  often  with 
Water,  lofe  nine  Parts  in  ten. 

When  healthy  Serum  is  fo  far  gradu¬ 
ally  attenuated,  by  the  Addon  of  the 
Veftels  on  it,  as  to  be  capable  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  decreafing  Series  of  Veftels,  the 
third  Digeflion  is  finfthed :  But  as  the 
three  Digeftions  are  preparatory  to  Nu¬ 
trition,  I  fhall  endeavour,  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  folid  Veftels,  and  the  known 
Laws  of  Motion,  to  explain  in  what 
Manner  it  is  performed. 
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'HE  feveral  Canals  in  a  human. 


Body  Vin\r/=*  n f*xxt  


perpetually  made  in  them*  which  require 


a  con  ft  ant  Repair,  by  being  either  abrad- 
ed  by  Attrition ,  the  unavoidable  Effedfc 
of  Motion,  or  by  being  diftended  by  the 
prefling  Force  of  the  circulating  Hu¬ 
mours:  For  fince  all  the  Lines  of  a  Fluid, 
moving  in  a  conic  Veflel,  from  its  Bafis 
to  the  Extremity  of  it,  are  parallel  to  the 
Axis  of  the  Canal,  all  the  Points  of  that 
•  Fluid,  (except  that  Cylinder,  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  whofe  Bafis  is  equal  to  the  laft 
Orifice  of  the  Artery)  muft  neceflarily 
move  with  a  Refiftance  to  their  Motion, 
which  endeavours  to  repel  that  Fluid 
With  the  fame  Force  ^  but  the  Quantity 
of  Motion  given  to  it  by  the  Heart,  be- 


tng 
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ing  always  fuperior  to  this  Refinance,  it 
will  neceffarily  di/lend  the  Sides  of  that 
Canal,  according  to  its  longer  Axis ;  by 

which  Means  it  will  be  likewife  widened 

•  \  * 

in  every  Part:  When  this  impelling 
Force  of  the  Heart  ceafes,  the  diftended 
Canal  contra&s  with  fuch  a  fuperior 

.  i 

Force  in  its  Turn,  as  is  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
pel  the  Fluids,  and  continue  their  Cir¬ 
culation  :  From  this  Adtion  of  the  Heart, 

*  v  i 

and  Re-adtion  of  the  Arteries,  depends 
that  Motion  of  the  Blood,  which  is  ob- 
fervable  in  an  opened  Artery ;  and  which 
does  not  flow  in  an  equal  Stream,  but  in 
a  fubfultory,  interrupted  Motion. 

9  »  N 

This  Diftention  of  the  Canals,  by 
which  the  Parts  of  them  are  feparated, 
produces  the  Want  of  a  new  Supply  in 
tender  V effels,  and  young  Animals,  more 
than  the  Force  of  Attrition  ;  and  cceteris 
paribus ,  the  lefs  diftant  they  are  from  the 
Origin,  the  greater  the  DiftraSiion  of  the 

Fibres 
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Fibres  will  be  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
in  the  fame  Proportion  this  decreafes, 
the  Force  of  Attrition  increafes ;  for  the 
more  firm  any  Body  becomes,  the  greater 
is  the  Difficulty  to  feparate  its  Parts  by 
Motion  and  the  more  capable  it  is  by 
the  fame  Means  to  excite  a  violent  At¬ 
trition, 

FIence  it  appears,  that  a  human  Bo¬ 
dy  will  continue  to  grow ;  while  the 
impelling  Force  of  the  Heart ,  is  greater 
than  the  refilling  Force  of  the  Vejfels „ 
and  remains  at  a  Stand,  while  there  is 
an  Equilibrium  between  the  impelling 
Force  of  the  one,  and  the  Reiiftance  of 
the  other.  But,  as  the  Veffels  gradually 

become  more  compact,  and  folid,  they 

.  :  ...  J, 

begin  in  their  Turn  to  get  the  better  of 
the  Force  of  the  Heart :  Old  Age  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  fame  Proportion  5  and  (if 
the  Expreffion  may  be  allowed)  the  Man 
grows  back  again. 

K 
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Hence  the  Defers  of  old  Age,  are 
firft  obfervable  in  the  Lofs  of  the  fineft, 
animal  Faculties;  for  the  Veffels  deftined 
for  thefe  Ufes,  as  being  moft  minute,  are 
firft  compreffed ;  a  lethargic  Indolence 
fucceeds  in  every  Part,  the  Veffels  gra¬ 
dually  become  more  inflexible,  until  at 
length  their  Refiftance  is  fo  great ;  and 
the  contracting  Force  of  the  Heart,  from 
its  Rigidity ,  fo  weak,  that  it  becomes  at 
length  incapable  of  expelling  what  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  regularly  aefifts  from  Motion  : 

Such  a  one  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to 

* 

die,  as  that  he  eeafes  to  live* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  human 
Body  mu  ft  gradually  be  deftroyed,  by 
the  fame  Caufes  which  fupport  it ;  that 
the  more  quick  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 

r 

is,  the  fooner  old  Age  will  advance ; 
and  that  {cceteris  paribus)  the  Number  of 
^  ears,  to  which  all  Men  may  attain,  will 

be 
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be  In  a  reciprocal  Ratio  to  the  Velocity 
of  their  Pulfes.  Thus  allowiiig  70,  or  f 
Years  for  the  common  Age\  of  Man,  and 
60,  or  b  Pulfes  in  a  Minute,  for  the 
common  Me  afar e  of  Pulfes  in  a  temperate 
Perfon ;  arid  putting  c  for  the  Number 
of  Minutes  in  a  Year,  then  c ,  b,  f>  == 
2209032000,  the  Number  of  Pulfes  in  his 
whole  Life  :  But  if  another  by  Intempe¬ 
rance,  forces  his  Blood  into  fiich  a  Mo¬ 
tion,  as  may  give  75,  or  *  Pulfes  in  a 

Minute,  then  56,  the  Number 

c  z  z 

of  Years*  in  which  fuch  a  one  will  run 
out  the  fame  Number  of  Pulfes,  which, 
by  the  former  Computation,  would  laft 
to  Threefcore  Y ears  and  T en ;  by  which 
Means  he  will  finifh  his  limited  Num¬ 
ber  of  Pulfes,  or  Years,  fourteen  Years 
fooner  than  otherwife  >  and  univerfally 

z:  b::  f:  — . 

7  z 
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This  Way  of  Reafoning,  may  perhaps 
appear  too  abftrafted  ;  but  the  general' 
Principle  from  whence  it  is  deduced,  is 
certainly  right:  Few,  perhaps,  have  ever 
died  of  mere  old  Age ;  and  Purr’s  advanced 
Years  might  have  been  prolonged,  had 
lie  not  changed  his  Situation,  and  ufual 
Manner  of  Life  :  Therefore,  the  Age  of 
Man  feems  to  be  indefinite,  and,  if  not  cut 
fhort  before  its  natural  Period,  by  fome 
acute,  or  chronic  Diford er,  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  original  Conflitution,  and 
Manner  of  Life.  Lord  Bacon  *  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  different  Age  of  all  Ani¬ 
mals,  feems  to  be  fceteribus  paribus)  in 
fome  Proportion  to  their  Bulk ,  and  the 
Coldnefs  of  their  Conflitution.  He  gives  a 
remarkable  Inftance  of  this  in  an  Ele¬ 
phant,  whofe  natural  Age  is  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,  and  his  Blood  is  colder  than 
that  of  any  other  Animal  d*.  It  is  certain* 

*  De  Vita  et  Morte. 

-  *  / 

f  Mephantis  fanguis  omnium  animaJium  frigidijjimus  eft. 

that 
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that  fuch  who  ufe  large  Exercife,  or 
Labour,  foon  con  trad:  Wrinkles^  and  early 
Marks  of  old  Age ;  and  that  many  more 
Inftances  are  known  of  long  Life  in  Cloy- 
fters,  and  eafy  Retirements,  where  the 
Mind,  and  the  Body  are  agreeably,  and 
indolently  engaged,  than  among  fuch, 
who  are  exercifed  in  the  more  adtive, 
and  laborious  Scenes  of  Life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Life  of 
Man,  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three 
Stages  5  in  the  firjl  of  which,  the  Body, 

*-  _  y  /  t  ...  . 

from  the  Nature  of  its  Frame,  muft  na- 
turally  grow,  and  be  extended  ;  for  the 
Weight  of  the  Heart,  in  Reipe6l  to  the 
Weight  of  the  Body,  is  much  greater  in 
young  Children,  than  in  grown  Bodies ; 
and  the  Quantity  of  Blood,  contained 
in  the  Body,  and  its  Velocity,  with  Re- 
fpefl:  to  the  Weight  of  the  Heart,  are 
greater  in  Children,  than  in  grown  Per- 
fons,  and  leffen  gradually  from  the  Birth, 
until  the  Body  comes  to  its  full  Growth: 
On  which  Account,  the  Vejfels  of  young 

K  3  Bodies, 
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Bodies,  are  conftantly  in  a  yielding  State, 
and  the  more  fo,  the  nearer  they  are  to 
their  Origin.  In  the  Beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  Stage,  there  will  be  therefore  an 
Equilibrium  between  the  Force  of  the 
Heart,  and  the  Refiftance  of  the  Veffels, 
which,  under  a  proper  Regimen,  will 
continue  without  any  great  Variation  for 
many  Years.  In  the  third  Stage  the  Refif- 
tance,  and  Contraction  of  the  Veffels,  gra¬ 
dually  increafe,  and  Wrinkles  muft  be 
the  Companion  of  old  Age. 

The  Diforders  which  are  chiefly  pe~ 
culiar  to  thefe  three  different  Stages  of 
Life,  may  be  in  a  great  Meafure  explain¬ 
ed  from  the  different  State,  and  Changes 
made  in  the  Solids,  which  are  more 
yielding,  and  admit  a  greater  Diftention, 
the  nearer  they  are  to  their  Origin ; 
hence,  more  liable  to  an  unequal  Growthy 
a  Rupture  of  the  finer  Lymphatics ,  Ex- 
travafations,  and  to  Hemorrhages,  ef- 
pecially  when  they  become  lefs  yielding, 
and  firfl  arrive  to  their  full  Extenfion. 

Hence 


i 
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Hence  like  wife  may  be  explained, 
why  many  of  tfaofe  Diforders,  which 
refill:  the  Virtues  of  the  bejl  Medicines , 
naturally  ceafe  in  the  fecond  Stage.  This 
is  generally  a  more  permanent,  §  and 
increaling  State  of  Vigour,  and  chiefly 
liable  to  acute  Difordersy  ariling  from 
irregular  Living,  or  external  Accidents ; 
During  this  Stage,  if  the  Veffels  by  fre¬ 
quent  Plenitude,  or  great  Intemperance, 
have  been  too  much  di [tended y  and  lofe 
their  Tone,  they  will  become  incapable 
of  acquiring  a  gradual  Contraction ,  and 
confequently  of  palling  through  the  third 
Stage :  Such  Perfons  therefore  generally 
form  fome  fixed  chronic  Diforder,  which 
either  cuts  them  off  between  Forty  and 
Fifty ,  about  the  End  of  the  fecond  Stagey 
or  elfe  they  drag  on  a  difeafed  Life,  a 
few  Years  longer. 

From  hence  it  is  likewife  evident, 
that  Valetudinarians  of  a  weak,  nervous 

K 4  Con- 
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Conftitution,  who  have  lived  temperate, 
may  recover  more  firm  Health,  and  a 
greater  Freedom  from  Diforders,  in  the 

third  Stage  of  Life,  than  they  enjoyed  in 

*• 

the  two  former ;  for  their  Fibres  will  be- 

-  i  < 

gin  then  to  acquire  a  gradually  increafing 

*  '  \ 

Spring,  and  Strength  for  fome  Years  : 
This  is  that  Viridis  Sene  Bits ,  fo  much 

*  i  *  » 

wilhed  for,  and  fo  feidom  obtained; 
where  Reafon,  and  Philofophy,  eafily 
fubdue  any  remaining  Paffions,  and  which 
clofeth  at  length  the  laft  Period,  like 
the  Evening  of  a  Summer’s  Day.  Lord 
Bacon  *ha$  juftly  obferved,  that  the  fame 
Regimen,  and  Conftitution,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  greateft  PleaJth,  and  Vigour, 
is  not  inoft  likely  to  promote  long  Life  ; 
and  Hippocrates  *j-,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and 
the  necefiary  Confequences  of  it,  and  who 


*  De  Vita  et  Morte. 
f  De  Viet,  Rati  one  i  Sett.  IV. 


endea- 
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endeavoured  to  explain  different  Tempe¬ 
raments,  from  the  different  Nature,  and 
Union  of  Fire,  and  Water,  which  actuated 


them ;  yet,  with  his  ufual  Sagacity,  men¬ 
tions  Perfons  of  thisConftitution,  as  liable 
to  frequent  Diforders  in  the  former  Part  of 
their  Life,  and  acquiring  a  healthy  State-, 
as  they  advance  in  Age ;  and  adds,  that 
by  a  temperate  Regimen ,  very  moderate 
Exercife,  and  Abftinence  from  all  Labours 
which  wafle ,  and  heat9  they  generally 
live  to  an  healthy,  and  extreme  old 


Age. 


Hence  likewife  fuch  a  general  Regi¬ 
men  of  Diet  may  be  eaiily  deduced,  as  is 
moil:  fuitable  to  thefe  different  Stages  of 
Life,  and  which  Hippocrates  * ,  with  his 
ufual  Brevity,  judicioufly  points  out ;  for 
the  Heat,  and  Velocity  of  the  Blood  be¬ 
ing  greater  in  young  Animals,  with  Re- 
fped  to  the  Weight  of  the  Body,  than 


*  Set?.  1.  Jj>h.  14. 


in 
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in  thole  more  advanced  in  Years;  larger, 
and  more  frequent  Supplies  of  light  Nou-* 
rilhment  are  neceffary,  not  only  to  re¬ 
pair  the  Waftes,  but  to  give  Materials 
for  increafing  the  Bulk  of  their  Bodies  : 
Whereas  in  the  declining,  laft  Stage, 
where  the  Circulation  becomes  more  lan¬ 
guid,  the  Vefiels  more  rigid,  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  confequently,  the  Waftes 
but  fmall ;  the  Nourilhment  muft  be 
light,  and  warm,  but  gradually  leftened 
in  Quantity. 


The  laft  conftituent,  folid  Stamina 
of  a  human  Body,  are  mere  Earth ;  for 
they  are  not  dilfolvable  in  Water ,  Fire> 
Oil,  Spirit,  or  Air:  Neither  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  Force  of  Fire,  though  ever  fo  long 
continued,  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  Form 
of  an  Hair ;  but  thefe  pure,  elementary 
Parts,  by  repeated  Attritions,  and  Com¬ 
minutions,  are  fo  attenuated,  that  they 
eonftitute  Part  of  the  fineft  Fluids,  which 

enter 
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enter  into  the  moft  minute  Veffels  of  the 
Body ;  othervvife  they  could  not  nourifh, 
if  their  Parts  were  not  lefs  than  the  moil 
minute  Canal,  which  is  to  be  repaired ; 
but  all  the  large  Veffels  are  formed  of 
thefe  fmall  Veffels,  and  confift  of  fuch 
Materials  as  at  firft  nourifhed  them,  and 
increafed  their  Bulk ;  but  by  a  chymical 
Analyfis ,  refolved,  and  feparated,  they 
yield  nothing  folid,  but  Earthy  therefore 
that  which  compofed  them,  was  only 
Earth.  Thus  Mofes  pronounced,  that 
great  Oracle  of  Truth,  that  God  at  JirJt 
formed  Man  oat  of  Earth  ;  and  hence  in 
feveral  Paffages  of  the  Poets,  Men  are 
called  a vrtxpwss,  Terrigence ,  Terra?  Filii* 

These  terrejlrial  Parts,  which  are  the 
Bafis  of  a  human  Body,  have  not  a  fuf- 
ficient  Attraction,  and  Cohefion  to  give 
them  a  proper  Solidity ;  but  receive  this 
Advantage  from  the  intermediate  Pofi- 
tion  of  a  glutinous  Humour,  which  is 

either 
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either  aqueous,  or  oleaginous ;  but  by 
the  repeated  Adtion  of  the  Veffels,  as  by 
frequent  Diftillations,  is  attenuated  to  the 
greateft  Degree  of  Fluidity.  Thus  Bones, 
that  have  been  expofed  to  the  Air  for  the 
Space  of  twenty  Years,  contain  half  their 
Weight  of  Water,  and  when  ready  to 
moulder  into  Duft,  recover  foon  their  So- 

1 

lidity,  by  pouring  Water >  or  Oil  on  them; 
for  Water  mixed  with  feveral  Bodies  of  a 
foft  Nature,  gives  to  them  the  greateft 
Firmnefs,  as  it  appears  in  that  Sort  of 
Clay  of  which  chymical  Veffels  are  form¬ 
ed,  which  by  being  mixed  with  Water, 
hardens  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  thefe  Vef- 
fels  cannot  again  be  diffolved  by  Water, 
and  reiift  the  greateft  Degree  of  Fire, 
better  than  any  other  Sort. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  the 
Veffels  are  not  diffolved  bv  the  circulat- 

j 

ing  Humours,  and  why  fome  of  the  So¬ 
lids,  as  the  Bones  are  harder  than  the 

reft? 


I 
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reft  ?  The  Circulation  being  weaker  in 
fucli  Veffels,  than  in  any  other,  the  Abra~ 
fions ,  and  Repairs  are  neither  fo  great ,  or 
frequent ;  by  which  Means  they  have 
more  Time  to  become  hard :  Thus  Vef¬ 
fels  formed  from  Clay,  are  at  firft  yield¬ 
ing,  and  foft,  and  grow  firm  by  Degrees. 

t 

The  only  Difference  between  the  So¬ 
lids,  and  the  nourifhing  Parts  of  the 
fluids,  is,  that  the  former  are  more  at 
reft,  and  have  a  ftronger  Cohefion ;  the 
latter  are  more  eafily  feparated,  and  in 
perpetual  Motion ;  for  if  a  Thoufand 
fmall  Globules  be  fuppofed  to  move  in  a 
proper  Vehicle,  through  a  Canal  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  Materials,  though 
they  are  then  to  beconfidered  as  a  Fluid; 
yet  if  one  of  them  fhould  be  preffed  in¬ 
to  a  fmall  vacant  Pore  of  the  Canal,  it 
ftops  there,  and  becomes  folid,  or  aPart 
of  it ;  and  by  being  at  firft  prominent , 
fuftains  in  that  Point,  the  whole  Force 
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of  the  circulating  Fluid,  which  was  be* 
fore  fuftained  by  feveral  Points  of  that 
Canal,  (as  is  evident  from  the  Dodtrine 
of  Hydraulics )  by  which  Means  it  be¬ 
comes  fixed,  and  constitutes  a  Particle 
exadtly  like  that  which  has  been  abraded; 

1 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why 
Scars,  or  Marks,  proceeding  from  the 
Small-Pox,  or  other  Caiifes,  perpetually 
retain  the  fame  Form,  notwithstanding 
the  Veffels  are  fo  often  abraded,  and  re¬ 
paired  ?  and  how  erroneous  Keifs  *  Opi¬ 
nion  is,  who  from  thence  imagined,  that 
the  Solids  of  the  Body  never  received  any 
Decay,  or  Addition,  and  that  Nutrition 
confided  only  in  adding  to  the  Fluids. 
But  if  this  was  true,  it  muft  confequent- 
ly  follow,  that  the  Fibres  of  a  robult 
Man,  fhould  be  weaker,  by  being  more 
di ft  ended,  than  the  Fibres  of  a n  Infant 


*  T entamen  Primum  de  Sanguinis  Quantitate. 
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and  if  he  had  ever  obferved,  that  the 
hardeft  Stone  is  at  length  made  hollow 
by  repeated  Drops  of  Water,  he  could 
never  have  imagined,  that  the  Veffels  in 
an  human  Body  were  fo  firm,  nor  that 
the  Force  of  Circulation  was  fo  very  lan¬ 
guid  j  but  this  ingenious  Perfon  feems  in 
fome  Meafure  to  fall  into  this  Error,  that 
he  might  from  thence  explain  the  Pcfjibi - 
lity  of  the  Refurreffiion  of  the  fame  Body. 
But  cannot  the  Truth  of  this  Paradox  be 
more  phyfically  deduced  from  the  former 
Principles  ?  lince  it  has  been  proved,  that 
the  folid  Parts  of  all  Animals,  confift  of 
the  fa?ne  unchangeable  Materials ;  and 
therefore  not  to  be  altered  even  by  the 
laft  Conflagration , 

Nutrition  is  fcarce  the  fame  in  any 
two  different  Perfons ;  for  it  is  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Difference  of  Age ,  Con¬ 
futation,  and  Manner  of  Living.  Hence 

Hip- 
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Hippocrates  *  obferved,  that  Infants  can¬ 
not  bear  Abflinence ;  for  the  nearer  the 
Veffels  are  to  their  Origin,  the  more  ea- 
lily  they  yield,  and  are  diftended  by  the 
circulating  Humours,  and  the  greater 
Supplies  are  thence  wanted  to  fill  up  the 
empty  Spaces.  Lean  Men  ( cceteris  pari¬ 
bus)  wear  fafter,  and  require  larger  Re¬ 
pairs  than  fat  Men,  their  Fluids  being 
generally  more  acrid,  and  agitated  Tjfith  a 
greater  Degree  of  Velocity ;  and,  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  fuch  as  ufe  Exercife  more 
than  fuch  who  lead  an  indolent  Life,  who 
are  generally  on  that  Account  remarkable 
for  having  a  weak  Appetite. 

Nutrition  is  not  equally  performed 
in  any  two  Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Force 
of  ‘Circulation  being  different  in  every 
Point  between  the  Heart,  and  the  laft 
Extremities  of  the  Veffels.  Through 
every  Part  of  the  Body,  there  is  a  pecu- 


*  Lib .  I.  Aph .  I  3,  14. 
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liar  Circulation,  and  but  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  of  the  Blood,  which  is  expel¬ 
led  from  the  Heart,  circulates  through 
the  whole  Body.  The  quickeft  Circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  coronary  Arteries,  diftribut- 
ed  through  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart* 
which,  allowing  flxty  Pulfes  to  a  Mi¬ 


nute,  is  finished  in  f—  of  an  Hour.  Thefe 

3600 

Arteries  terminate  in  three  different 
Places  in  the  Cavity  of  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle,  in  the  Cavity  of  the  two  Au«* 
rides,  and  in  the  coronary  Veins*  The 
Circulation  which  is  next  performed  in 
the  fhorteft  Space  of  Time,  is  through 
the  Bronchial  Arteries ,  which  take  their 

1 

Origin  fometimes  from  the  Aorta ;  and 
from  the  firjl ,  fecond ,  and  third  inter - 
cojlal  Arteries ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  Rule,  that  ( cceteris  paribus ) 
the  nearer  the  Origin  of  the  Artery  is  to 
the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  its 
returning  Vein  to  the  right  Ventricle,  the 

L  quicker, 
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quicker,  and  ftronger  the  Circulation  is 
through  fuch  Parts  3  and  confequently 
the  Abralions,  and  Repairs  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  fuch  Veffels,  than  in  any  other.  j 

II  ence  appears  how  erroneous 
Lower  s  *  Conclusion  is,  who  from  the 
given  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Body, 
and  the  Quantity  palling  through  the 
Heart  in  a  certain  Space  of  Time,  would 
from  thence  determine  in  what  Space  of 
Time  the  whole  Mafs  of  Humours  cir¬ 
culates  through  the  Body ;  not  confider- 
ing  that  Part  of  the  two  Ounces  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Heart  every  Puliation,  is  propelled  into 
the  coronary  Arteries,  and  returns  in  the 

3600  an  ^our  (allowing  Sixty  Pulfes  in 

a  Minute),  and  that  what  Part  of  the 
two  Ounces  palfes  to  the  Extremities , 
requires  a  long  Time  to  return :  Before 

*  De  Sanguinis  Motu  et  Calore. 
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he  could  make  a  juft  Computation  of  that 
Nature,  he  muft  have  known  the  DI- 
ftance  of  every  Ramification  of  the  Aorta , 
and  of  its  returning  Vein,  the  Quantity  of 
Blood,  and  the  Velocity  with  which  it 
circulates  through  each  Veflel;  but  it 
feems  impofiible  to  make  a  juft  Calcula¬ 
tion  of  that  Nature. 

Is  not  the  Manner  of  Nutrition,  and 
the  Materials  of  Nouriftiment  the  fame 
in  all  Animals,  as  in  Plants  ?  and  is  not 
the  Reafon  why  all  cannot  be  nourifhed 
by  the  fame  Food,  owing  to  the  different 
Strength  of  the  Veftels,  and  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  Humours,  rather  than  to  a  Dif- 
ference  of  the  Materials  required  ?  fince 
from  the  jlrongeff  Animal ,  to  the  moft 
tender  Vegetable ,  the  Strength  of  the 
pood  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Veftels,  and  Nature  of 
the  circulating  Humours;  and  that  what¬ 
ever  is  ufed  for  Diet,  from  the  ftrongeft 

L  2  Food,. 
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Food,  to  Water  depurated  by  repeated 
Distillations,  by  a  chymical  Analyfis  ex¬ 
amined,  affords  the  fame  terrejlrial , 

/rV  Parts  for  Nourishment,  though  in  a 
different  Quantity. 

/ 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  pn> 
mote  Nutrition  than  Sleep,  for  then  the 
Humours  are  generally  fupplied  with  a 
greater  Quantity  of  nourishing  Parts  fit 
to  repair ;  and  the  Attritions,  and  Abra- 
fions  of  the  Solids,  are  neither  fo  great, 
or  frequent;  for  according  to  the  Laws 
of  Motion,  the  Momentum  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  Fluids  decreafes  in  Proportion  to 
their  Distance  from  the  Heart ;  neither 
is  the  Force  of  the  Heart  alone  fufficient 
to  continue  a  free  Motion  of  the  Humours 
through  all  the  Veflels;  for  in  the  fmall 
diftant  Canals  the  Circulation  is  chiefly 
promoted,  by  the  comprefling  Force  of 
the  Mufcles ;  but  as  this  Motion  in  the 
Time  of  Sleep  entirely  ceafes,  and  fince 

no- 
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no  other  Motion  is  continued,  but  what 
is  received  from  the  Heart,  it  mud  in 
the  decreafing  Series  of  Veffels  gradually 
grow  more  languid,  until  at  length  it  &1- 
mod  ceafes  in  the  lad,  and  mod  minute 
V eflels  :  Hence  the  Circulation  mud  be 
unavoidably  dronger  in  the  larger  Veffels ; 
by  which  means  the  Chyle,  by  more 
frequently  pading  through  the  Lungs, 
and  receiving  more  repeated  Alterations, 
and  Comminutions  from  the  Addon  of 
this  Bowel,  is  fooner  changed  into  Serum  9 
than  if  it  could  freely  circulate  through 
the  more  minute,  lateral  Veffels,  which 
could  not  ad  fo  drongly  on  it.  The 
Heat  of  the  Body  like  wife,  which  at  the 
.Time  of  waking,  is  greatly  varied,  is 
now  conjiant ,  and  equal ;  neither  is  there 
a  Variety  ofPrefTure  in  the  Veffels,  nor 
a  difproportioned  Velocity  in  the  Humours  ; 
but  thefe  are  as  fit  to  enter,  as  the  others 
to  receive  them.  Hence  the  Serum, 
through  the  various  progreffive  Series  of 

L  3  Vef- 
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Veflels  is  gradually  refolved  into  more  fluid 
Parts;  and  the  Veflels  that  were  before 
abraded,  are  now>  gently  replenished,  and. 
recruited. 

Any  Part  of  the  human  Body  quickly 
languishes,  and  decays,  if  either  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  or  Nerves,  which  are  deStined  to 
it,  are  deftroyed :  Therefore  it  is  not 
only  neceflary  that  thefe  Veflels  Should 
be  Supplied  with  well-prepared  Materials 
of  Nourishment ;  but  that  a  due  Quan¬ 
tity  of  animal  Spirit j.  Should  be  likewife 
conveyed  to  them  in  a  regular  Motion  ; 
however  this  Inaptitude  for  Nourifli- 
ment,  which  Succeeds  the  Deftruddon 
of  a  Nerve,  does  not  prove  that  animal 
Spirits  can  repair,  or  increafe  the  folid, 
mufcular  Parts  of  the  Body,  though  a 
free  Influx  of  them  into  Such  Parts  as  are 
to  be  nourished,  is  abfclutely  neceflary; 
for  the  Circulation,  and  confequently 
Nutrition,  net  only  depend  on  the  Force 
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of  the  Heart,  but  on  the  vibrating  Men¬ 
tion  of  the  Vejfels ,  which  is  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Nerves ;  with  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  Ramifications  of  the  Aorta  being  en¬ 
circled,  and  largely  fupplied,  receive  from 
thence  that  fenftble  Energy ,  which  enables 
them  to  give  a  Motion,  and  Appolition 
to  the  Materials  of  Nourifhment,  which 
the  Veflels,  other  wife  inactive,  would 
only  contain. 


[  *52  ] 


SECT,  II, 

» 

Of  Animal  Spirits ,  and  Nervous 


SOME  eminent  Writers  on  the  ani- 
mal  Oeconomy,  have  denied  the 
Existence  of  animal  Spirits ;  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  the  Aftion  of  the 
Nerves,  in  a  more  mechanic  Way,  as 
arifing  from  infinitely  quick,  and  regular 
Vibrations,  from  their  own  Elasticity,  or 
from  the  Action  of  a  fubtile  /Ether  on 
them ;  while  others,  who  acknowledge 
the  Nerves  pervious  to  a  Fluid,  have,  by 
Experiments,  by  no  means,  conclufive, 
afcribed  Qualities  to  it,  very  different 
from  its  real  Properties.  \  Shall  there¬ 
fore  make  a  few  Obfervations  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  this  nervous  Fluid,  or  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  which  are  formed  for  more  exten- 
five  Ufcs,  than  Senfation,  and  mufcular 

Mo- 
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Motion  5  and  without  whofe  Influence, 
as  a  Fluid,  the  principal  Digejlions  muft 
be  very  deficient,  and  the  Body  foon  lan¬ 
guid},  and  decay. 

Whoever  confiders  the  Strudlure  of 
the  Brain,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft 
Bowels  of  the  Body,  and  receiving  by 
the  Computation  of  Malpigius ,  one 
third,  but  by  a  more  accurate  Exami¬ 
nation  of  Haller ,  one  fixth  Part  of  all  the 

i 

Blood ;  and  that  the  pureft,  and  moft  ac¬ 
tive,  and  that  the  carotid ,  and  vertebral 
Arteries,  which  form  the  whole  Brain, 
gradually  decreafe  in  fuch  a  Manner*, 
before  they  terminate  in  the  medullary 
Part,  that  a  Hundred  of  them,  wh en 
injedted,  are  not  together  equal  to  an 
Hair,  may  fafely  conclude,  that  from  the 
laft  Series  of  them,  there  muft  be  an  ela¬ 
borate  Secretion  of  fome  fine,  adtive  Fluid. 
This  is  agreeable  to  that  Analogy ,  which 
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is  obfervable  in  all  the  other  Bowels, 
where  there  is  neither  fuch  an  elegant 
Apparatus,  or  curious  Mechanifm.  But 
whoever  juftly  reflects  on  this,  will  much 
lefs  exped  to  make  this  nervous  Fluid  the 
Objed  of  Sight,  than  Air  ;  though  from 
the  Effeds  of  an  artificial  Ligature  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Nerves,  and  of  paralytic  Dif- 
eafes,  the  Exigence  of  it  is  as  evident,  as 
of  that  of  the  Air,  from  the  known  Ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Air-Pump. 

* 

Bor  ell  us,  and  Malpigius ,  convinced 
of  the  Exiftence  of  a  nervous  Fluid,  ima¬ 
gined  it  to  be  eafily  vilible,  and  of  a  glu¬ 
tinous  Nature,  coagulating  by  Fire:  They 

feem  to  be  led  into  this  Error,  from 

,  \ 

fome  grofs  Experiments,  which  were 
made  on  a  Nerve  cut  tranfverfely,  and 
placed  in  an  Air-Pump,  from  whence 
fuch  a  glutinous  Humour  diftilled  ;  but 
which  then  evidently  flowed  from  the 

wounded 
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\  I  - 

wounded  lymphatic  Vefiels,  with  which 

the  Coats  of  the  Nerves  are  plentifully 

fuppliedj  and  not  from  the  Cavity  of 

the  Nerves,  which  is  infinitely  fmaller 

than  that  of  the  lymphatic  Veffels :  And 

Bartholomew  Eujiachius ,  and  after  him 

Ruyfchy  and  Leuwenhoeck ,  obferving  fever al 

fores  in  a  dried  Nerve,  cut  tranfverfly, 

with  as  little  Reafon  concluded  them  to 

• 

be  the  Cavities  of  the  Nerves ;  and  were 
confirmed  in  this  Opinion  by  an  Experi¬ 
ment  which  really  refuted  it ;  for,  by  in¬ 
jecting  a  black  Liquor  into  the  carotid 
Artery i  and  afterwards  cutting  tranfverfly 
the  optic  Nerve,  they  obferved  this  Li¬ 
quor  to  be  difperfed  through  its  Sub- 
ftance,  which  evidently  proceeded  from 
a  Repletion  of  feveral  minute  Vefiels, 
which  are  freely  interfperfed  through 
every  Fafciculusy  or  Collection  of  Nerves, 
and  whofe  Cavity  is  probably  a  thoufand 
Times  lefs  than  that  of  the  injectedVeffels, 
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That  animal  Senfation,  or  mufcular 
Motion,  is  not  owing  to  elaftic  Vibrations 
qf  folid  Strings,  or  to  the  Activity  of  a 
Jubtle  JEther  exerting  them,  is  evident 
from  the  Texture,  and  Nature  of  the 
Veffels  of  the  Brain  •,  for  the  carotid ,  and 
vertebral  Arteries,  at  their  firfl  Entrance 
into  the  Cranium ,  lay  alide  their  external, 
mufcular  Coats ;  and  by  that  Means,  even 
in  their  firft  Origin,  become  much  lefs 
elaftic ,  than  they  were  before  :  There¬ 
fore  the  Nerves,  which  are  derived  from 
the  laft  Series  of  thefe  Arteries,  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  become  more  fit  for  an  equal ,  flow 
Expanfion,  and  Contraction,  than  for 
quick  Vibrations ;  and  are  fo  exquilitely 
fifty  and  tender  within  the  Brain,  that 
in  their  PafTage  from  thence,  they  are 
fafely  directed  through  riling  Ridges, 
formed  like  fo  many  Grooves,  in  the  Ba¬ 
lls  of  the  Skull,  whiHfcguard  them  from 
any  Preffure  on  them  ,  and  when  they 
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do  not  pierce  them,  but  are  involved  in 
thefe  Coats,  which  are  thence  protruded 
with  them,  and  become  a  necefTary  De¬ 
fence  in  their  farther  Progrefs;  but  when¬ 
ever  they  arrive  to  any  Part,  where  they 
exert  their  Functions  of  animal  Senfation, 
or  mufcular  Motion ,  they  lay  afide  thefe  de¬ 
fending  Membranes ,  (which  have  likewife 
their  peculiar  Ufe)  and  become  expanded 9 
and  as  foft ,  and  exquifitely  fenfible  as  they 
were  within  the  Brain.  Thus  the  Coats 
of  the  Eye,  are  formed  from  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  optic  Nerve ,  which  is  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  fine  Net-Work ,  not  im¬ 
properly  called  the  Retina  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  Cutis  feems  to  be  only  an  Expan- 
fion  of  the  Dura ,  and  Pia  Mater ,  under 
which  the  Nerves  lie  as  naked,  and  ten¬ 
der,  as  within  the  Brain ;  and  form  what 
Malpigius  juftly  terms  a  Plexus  Reticularis . 

It  is  therefore  evident,  from  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Nerves,  and  from  their  being 

de^ 
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deprived  of  their  Influence,  when  oh- 
firudled  by  a  Ligature ,  or  Difeaftes ,  that 
the  Exercife  of  their  Functions  depends 
on  the  Motion  of  a  nervous  Fluid \  or  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits  through  them ;  and  that  they 
are  moft  unfit  for  elajlic  Vibrations ;  but 
though  a  dipt  ended,  elaftic  Chord,  may 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  fuch  Vibrations, 
how  can  they  be  expedted  in  irregular , 
recurrent >  and  really  relaxed  Strings  ?  How 
can  the  Nerves ,  which  are  difperfed 
through  the  Bladder,  convey  the  Senfa- 
tion  of  fo  much  Pain  from  a  Stone  lodged 
there,  when  the  Bladder  is  in  an  empty, 
and  relaxed  State,  and  they  then  fo  flaccid , 
and  unbraced  as  to  be  in  every  Refpedt 
moft  incapable  of  elaftic  Vibrations . 

This  nervous  Fluid  feems  to  be  form¬ 
ed  for  more  extenjive  XJfes  than  Senfation, 
and  mufcular  Motion ;  and  fuch  as  never 
could  be  anfwered  by  folid,  elaftic  Strings; 
for  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  after 

'  it 
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it  has  performed  thefe  principal  Func¬ 
tions,  it  is  abforbed  by  the  lymphatic 
Vefiels,  and  returns  into  the  Blood,  whofe 

V 

Energy,  and  Fluidity  is  much  affifted 
by  it.  What  a  great  Supply  of  animal 
Spirits  are  probably  given  to  the  mefen- 
teric  Glands,  from  the  feveral  Collec¬ 
tions,  and  Diftribution  of  Nerves,  which 
cannot  there  be  expended  on  Senfation , 
or  mufcular  Motion,  and  feem  principally 
defigned  to  animate  the  Chyle,  which  is 
the  moft  crude  Humour  in  the  Body, 
with  the  moft  perfect,  and  adlive  Fluid ; 
and  returning  with  it  into  the  Blood, 
performs  like  the  other  Fluids  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  a  regular  Circulation .  This  Structure 
of  the  Nerves,  which,  at  the  fame  Time 
that  it  anfwers  the  principal  Ends  of  Sen - 
ji ation ,  and  mufcular  Motion,  contributes 
to  promote  the  principal  Digeftions,  and 
to  animate  all  the  Fluids,  is  agreeable  to 
that  uniform,  and  extenfive  Wifdom, 
which  is  obfeijvable  in  the  whole  animal 
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Oeconomy.  Thus  the  Semen,  by  a  fur- 
prifing  Mechanifm,  is  feparated,  and 
collected,  not  only  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Species,  but  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Individual,  to  which  the  Beard, 
and  the  mafculine Voice,  and  Vigour,  are 
in  a  great  Meafure  owning* 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  are 
two  principal  Circulations  in  the  Body, 
the  one  proceeding  from  the  Heart ,  and 
thence  carried  through  the  whole  arte¬ 
rial  Syftem,  whofe  Veffels  are  conic  y  and 
elafiic ;  the  other  which  likewife  depends 
on  the  Heart,  but  more  immediately  on 
the  Brainy  through  the  Nerves ,  which 
are  finey  fenfible,  extendedy  cylindric  T ubes, 
derived  from  the  laft  Series  of  the  united, 
carotid ,  and  vertebral  Arteries,  contain¬ 
ing  the  moft  fubtiley  and  adlive  Fluid  in 
the  Body,  thus  prepared  by  this  curious 
Mechanifm,  and  probably,  by  the  Inter-* 
pofition  of  Glands,  agreeable  to  that 

Anar 
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Analogy,  which  is  ohfervable  in  all  the 
other  Bowels.  Thefe  Nerves  are  diftri-% 
buted  to  every  Part  of  the  Body,  for  ani¬ 
mal,  and  vital  Functions,  as  the  fmeft 
Veffels  of  the  arterial  Syftem  are  for  Nu¬ 
trition  ;  and  though  only  forty  Pair  are 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Brain ,  and 
Jpinal  Marrow,  they  may  more  juftly  be 
eftimated  to  be  fo  many  Hundred,  as 
every  Fafci cuius  contains  a  great  Number 

of  diftindt  Nerves. 

/ 

From  the  Texture  of  the  Nerves,  and 
their  Diftance  from  the  Heart,  the  Mo¬ 
tion  which  this  Fluid  thence  receives, 
mult  neceffarily  be  Jlow>  uniform ,  and 
conftant ;  yet  it  is  likewife  evident,  that 
thefe  Nerves,  with  the  Fluid  contained 
in  them,  are  endued  with  Properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them,  and  are  the  principal  ln~ 
ftruments  on  which  the  Mind ,  by  its  Ac¬ 
tion  on  them,  is  capable  of  determining 
a  greater  Quantity  of  this  nervous  Fluid 
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to  particular  Parts,  and  of  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  its  Velocity ;  on  which  Account,  muf- 
cular  Motion  is  as  quick  as  Thought. 

This  Union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body 
is  evident ;  and  though  in  their  diJlinCi 
Natures  they  are  very  differenty  yet  their 
Connection  is  fuch,  that  they  are  mutually 
affedted,  and  give,  and  receive  Impref- 
fions  from  each  other :  But  this  is  not  to 
be  explained  from  mechanic,  or  any 
other  Principles;  and  only  known  by  the 
great  Author  of  Life,  and  Motion  :  It  is 
fufficient  for  all  the  Intentions  of  Philo- 
fophy,  and  Phyfic,  to  obferve  the  Effedts 
produced  by  their  mutual  Union,  and 
Adtion  on  each  other. 

Hence  we  may  eaflly  apprehend,  why 
nervous  Difeafes  are  generally  fo  obfti- 
nate,  and  require  a  long,  and  careful 
Regimen  to  remove  them  ?  For  where 
the  Digeftions  are  impaired ,  and  the  Blood 

not 
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not  well  prepared,  or  vitiated,  the  nervous 
Fluid  feparated  from  it,  muft  unavoidably 
be  affedted,  and  deviate  from  a  healthy 
State, 

Is  not  Sleep  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a 
due  Collection,  and  Separation  of  animal 
Spirits  ?  When  they  are  wafted,  by  hav¬ 
ing  exercifed  their  Functions  for  a  certain 

o 

Space  of  Time,  and  the  Nerves  are  thence 
collapfed,  will  not  Sleep,  and  a  Repletion 
of  them,  be  the  natural  Confequence  in 
healthy,  undifturbed  Bodies  ?  Do  not  the 
Repairs  of  the  Body,  and  a  new  Supply 
of  fuch  Spirits,  equally  depend  on  the 
iafl:  Digeftion  being  regularly,  and  com¬ 
pletely  finifhed? 

Hence  the  different  Nature,  and  Man¬ 
ner  of  Operation  of  nervous  Medicines,  may 
be  explained,  why  fuch  which  ftrengthen 
relaxed  Conftitutions,  or  corredt  any  Er¬ 
rors  in  the  Digeftions,  can  only  juftly 
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deferve  that  Name  ?  and  why  volatile, 
and  Jlimulating  Medicines  may  give  a 
more  immediate,  but  lefs  lafting  Supply 
of  Spirits  ? 

Hence  appears  the  Difference  between 
natural  Spirits,  which  flow  freely,  and 
rpgularly  from  a  full  Fountain,  fupplied 
by  Sleep,  and  good  Digejtions ,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  Spirits,  produced  by  irritating  Me¬ 
dicines,  or  by  the  violent  Action  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Nerves ;  the  former  are  like 
the  rich  Juice,  which  fpontaneoufly  flows 
from  the  natural  Preflure  of  ripe  Grapes 
on  each  other ;  thefe  more  like  the  laft- 
forced  Preflings,  which  foon  degenerate 
into  Vinegar. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  Nature 
of  fuch  nervous  Diforders,  which  are  ori¬ 
ginally  owing  to  an  irregular ,  or  conti¬ 
nued  Adtion  of  the  Nerves  on  the  Mind, 
or  of  the  Mind  on  the  Nerves )  why  thefe, 

who 
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who  have  the  quickeft  Senfations,  and  the 
greateft  Flow  of  Spirits,  are  often  mofc 
liable  to  Intervals  of  the  greateft  Dejec¬ 
tion,  and  Lownefs  ?  and  why  Tempe¬ 
rance,  and  more  moderate  Pleafures,  will 
give  them  a  more  equal,  and  conftant 
Supply  ?  and  why  fudden ,  and  flrongy  or 
continued  Imprefficns  on  the  Mind,  will  be 
apt  to  bring  on  a particular  Species  of  Ma~ 
niay  or  Melancholy  ?  Nervous  Medicines 
may  moderate  the  Effedts,  but  will  not  re¬ 
move  the  Gaufe  of  thefe  Diforders.  In 
thefe  Cafes,  and  particularly  in  the  latter, 
Reafon,  and  Philofophy,  and  varying  the 
Objedts  of  the  Mind,  and  gradually  fub- 
ftituting  others  more  agreeable  in  their 
Place,  are  the  Medicina  Mentis  chiefly  to 
be  depended  on.  On  this  Account,  con¬ 
ftant  Exercife,  efpecially  travelling  to  new 
Places,  will  be  always  found  moft  effec¬ 
tual  ;  for,  during  the  Motion  of  the  Body, 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  Attention  of  the 
Mind  to  any  particular  Ideas,  when  it  is 
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quick  almoft  impoffible ;  at  the  fame  Time 
a  perpetual  Succeffion  of  new,  external 

'  t 

Objects,  will  infenfibly  make  an  Impref- 

/ 

fion,  while  the  Mind  is  lefs  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting  on  its  own  difagreeable  Ideas.  I 
willingly  omit  dwelling  on  the  Advan¬ 
tages  which  muft  attend  Exercife,  as  it 
improves  the  Strength  of  the  Body,  and 
Digeltions ;  and  only  confider  its  Influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Mind :  The  Velox  Mente  nova> 
which  Horace ,  with  a  peculiar  Happinefs 
of  Expreflion,  gives  to  Wine  the  Power 
of  creating ,  may,  I  think,  be  juftly  here 
applied  to  conftant  Motion,  and  Exercife  $ 
and  when  prudently  blended  together, 
their  Efficacy  will  be  more  certain,  and 
agreeable. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Perfpiration ,  the 

Difeafes  of  the  'Third  Di- 
geflion ,  Difcharge. 


THUS  by  the  third,  and  loft  DF 
geftion,  the  Aliment  is  at  length 

reduced  into  fuch  fine  animal 
Fluids,  as  are  fit  to  circulate  through  the 
moft  minute  Veffels,  to  repair  them,  and 
to  furnifh  proper  Materials  for  the  finer 
Secretions  ;  while  the  fuperjhtous  Parts 
of  it,  and  fuch  as  are  too  much  attenu¬ 
ated,  to  be  fafely  retained  within  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  are  difcharged  by  infenfible  Perfpira¬ 
tion,  from  the  Extremities  of  the  ex- 
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haling  Arteries,  fpread  over  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Body :  This  is  the  third 
great  Excretion  from  the  lajl  Digeftion . 

Hence  it  appears,  that  to  preferve  a 
human  Body  in  an  healthy  State,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  Quantity,  and  Quality , 
of  what  is  reftored  to  the  Solids,  and 
Fluids,  fhould  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Conftitution,  and 
the  Difcharges.  If  the  Quantity  is  in- 
creafed,  though  changed  into  good  di- 
gefted  Humours,  the  Body  becomes  ple¬ 
thoric  ;  if  leffened,  an  Atrophy  fucceeds ; 
if  the  Qiiality  of  them  is  vitiated,  it  be¬ 
comes  cachectic.  This  equal,  ana^juft 
Reftoration  of  the  Solids,  and  Fluids, 
conftitutes  Nutrition ,  which  as  widely 

differs  from  Repletion ,  as  Water  poured 
on  the  Root  of  a  Tree,  from  the  lafl  di~ 
gefled  Juices,  from  whence  the  Fruit  is 

produced. 
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Though  thefe  Arteries  perpetually 
draw  off  from  the  Blood  a  certain  Quan¬ 
tity  of  this  exhaling  Fluid ;  yet  that  Dis¬ 
charge  of  it,  which  Succeeds  when  the 
fecond  Digeftion  is  finifhed,  and  the  third 
proceeds  regularly,  is  much  greater  than 
at  other  Times ;  efpecially  when  affifted 
by  Exercife,  or  Sleep,  and  leaves  the 
Body  more  light,  and  adtive.  When  the 
laft  Digeftion  is  weak,  and  imperfedi,  the 
Difcharge,  by  Perfpiration  will  be  more 
crude ,  and  generally  in  a  lefs  Quantity ; 
neither  if  Sufficiently  increafed,  will  it  be 
Succeeded  with  that  Freedom  of  Spirits, 
and  Adtivity  of  Body,  which  attends  good 
Digeftions,  and  a  concodted  Perfpiration  1 
But  the  hidden  Diminution  of  this  con- 
codied  Perfpiration,  as  being  more  adtive, 
and  acrid,  is  attended  with  more  imme¬ 
diate,  and  fenfible  Effedts,  than  of  crude 
Perfpiration  3  the  one  is  apt  to  produce 
painful ,  and  inflammatory  Difeafes,  the 

other  ipore  flow ,  and  languid  Oppreflions ; 
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the  former  is  generally  more  quickly  fue- 
xeeded  by  an  increafed,  fenjible  Perfpi- 
ration ;  the  latter  by  an  increafed  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Urine . 

There  is  fuch  a  particular  Connexion 
between  the  Renal  Glands,  and  thefe  ex¬ 
haling  Arteries ,  that  in  temperate,  heal¬ 
thy  Bodies,  according  to  the  different 
Changes  of  the  Air,  and  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  the  Quantity  of  Urine  generally 
increafes,  in  the  fame  Proportion,  in 
which  the  Quantity  of  Perforation  di- 

minifhes;  and  there  is  likewife  a  remark-* 

« 

able  Analogy  between  the  excreted  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  fecondy  and  of  the  third  Dige- 
ftion,  between  Urine9  and  Perfpiration ; 
for  when  the  fecond  Digeftion  is  weak, 
and  imperfect,  the  Urine  is  crude ,  and 
turlidy  and  muft  always  be  attended  with 
a  languid  Circulation,  and  a  Difpofition 
to  form  Obftrudtions  in  the  Yeffels  more 
peculiar  to  that  Digeftion  j  which  is 
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equally  the  Cafe  in  *  a  diminifhed ,  and 
crude  Perfpiration  5  but  as  the  Veflels  of 
the  laft  Digeftion,  are  finer,  they  are 
more  immediately,  and  fenfibly  affedted 
by  an  opprefjing  Load,  or  irritating  Acri¬ 
mony  :  And  as  the  Urine  feparated  from 
the  Serum,  after  long  failing,  and  Ex- 
ercife,  is  highly  acrid,  and  in  a  final! 
Quantity  •,  fo  likewife  that  Peripiration, 
which  in  the  fame  Circumftances,  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Fluids,  muft  be  more 
acrid,  and  lefs  in  Quantity,  than  concodted 
Perfpiration ,  and  when  retained,  be  par¬ 
ticularly  apt  to  affedt  the  Head,  and  the 
nervous  Syjlem  :  Hence  that  remarkable 
Relief,  which  is  obfervable  in  beginning 
feveriih  Diforders,  and  dry  Heats,  from 
a  fenjible  Perfpiration ;  for  when  the  re¬ 
tained  perfpirable  Matter  has  acquired 
any  great  Degree  of  Heat,  and  Acri¬ 
mony,  it  will  be  always  more  apt  to  pals 
of  by  Sweats,  as  that  of  the  more  crude 
Kind  will  by  Urine,  unlefs  a  fenfible 

Per- 
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Perfpiration  is  foogi  promoted  by  Heat, 

*  or  Exercife. 

All  the  internal  Cavities  in  the  Body, 
are  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Surface  of 
it,  fupplied  with  thefe  perfpiring  Arteries ; 
but  the  Fluid  exhaling  from  them,  does 
not  leffen  its  Weight ,  but  is  received  into 
the  abforbent  Veins  %  and  by  its  Activity, 
contributes  to  animate,  and  dilute  the 
venous  Blood,  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  finer  Parts,  by  previous  Secretions; 
and  whenever  Perfpiration  is  checked  by 
external  Caufes,  this  internal  Perfpira¬ 
tion  muft  of  courfe  be  greatly  increafed. 
Hence  probably  are  fupplied  thefe  Mate¬ 
rials  for  that  plentiful  Difcharge  by 
Urine,  which  ufually  fucceeds  a  fudden, 
diminished  Perfpiration  on  the  Skin,  as 
the  abforbe?2t  Veins  quickly  then  receive 
a  greater  Quantity  of  that  Fluid. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
abforbent  Veins,  are  equally  numerous 
4  with 
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with  the  perfpiring  Arteries,  both  in  the 
internal  Cavities,  and  on  the  external  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body;  that  thefe  imbibe  Moi- 
fture  from  the  Air,  and  warm  Bathing, 
is  evident  from  feveral  Experiments ;  fo 
that  infenfible  Perfpiration  may  be  often 
greater  in  feme  ConjlitutionSy  and  fome 
Climates,  than  can  be  eftimated  from  the 
fenfible  Difcharges*  and  the  Quantity  of 
Food  :  Hence  probably  depends  that  Dif¬ 
ference,  which  is  obfervable  between 
Perfpirationy  and  the  other  Difcharges  in 
the  Static  Experiments  of  Sanhtorius  in 
Italy ;  and  of  others  in  more  moift  Cli¬ 
mates,  who  undoubtedly  made  their  Ex» 
periments  with  the  fame  Accuracy.  Thefe 
abforbent  Veffels  have  always  a  greater 
Aptitude  to  draw  in  Moifture,  when  the 
whole  Syfiem  of  Veffels  is  moft  empty; 
and  feveral  Infiances  have  been  known, 
where  large  Extravafations  have  been 
abforbed,  efpecially  when  previous  Eva¬ 
cuations  have  been  ufed. 
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The  Quantity  of  Perfpiration  from 
the  internal  Cavities,  which  are  never 
expofed  to  the  cold  Air,  mufl  be  very 
confiderable,  as  the  Quantity  which  per- 
fpires  from  the  internal  Surface  of  the 
Lungs,  and  contributes  to  reduce  the 
Weight  of  the  Body,  has  been  eftimated 
by  Sanffiorius  *  to  be  one- tenth  Part  of 
the  whole  Perfpiration ;  but  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Dr.  Hales  *f*  fays,  that  from  certain 
Experiments,  he  has  found  it  to  be  much 
more  confiderable. 

Hence  may  be  explained,  why  a  D/- 
arrhcea ,  in  fome  Conftitutions,  often  fuc-* 
ceeds  a  fuppreffed,  external  Perfpiration ; 
while  in  others,  fevere  Colic  Pains, 
and  Inflammations  of  the  internal  Mem¬ 
branes,  are  the  Confequences  of  it  ?  the 

i 

retained  Humours,  being  more  crude, 
and  in  a  greater  Quantity  in  the  former; 


*  Sana,  Sea,  I.  f  Vegetable  St  at,  Vol.  I.  P,  io. 
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and  more  acrid,  and  in  a  lefs  Quantity 
in  the  latter :  Why  ajihmatic  Perfons, 
are  fometimes  in  a  few  Minutes  oppreffed 
with  a  great  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  from 
a  local  Diminution  of  Perfpiration,  in 
the  VefTels  of  the  Lungs,  which  are 
thence  eaffiy  oppreffed,  and  irritated  into 
fpafmodic  Contractions ;  and  why  they  are 
immediately  relieved  by  a  Change  of  Air, 
or  by  inhaling  Vapours  of  a  contrary 

1  .  . 

Nature  ? 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  prefer ve 
an  equal  Degree  of  Health,  the  Supplies 
of  Food  ffiould  not  only  be  equal  to  all 
the  Difcharges ;  but  that  thefe  ffiould 
likewife  bear  a  due  Proportion  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  Static  Medicine  affords 
the  beft,  and  moft  certain  Rules  for  pre- 
ferving  Health,  and  curing  Difeafes,  ef-y 
pecially  of  the  chronic  Kind.  Hippo¬ 
crates  *  very  juftly  obferves  the  Neceffi ty, 

*  j)e  yieius  Rationtj  Lib .  L  Se&,  II, 

and 
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and  Difficulty' of  adapting  a  Regimen  of 
Diet  fuitable  to  different  Conftitutions, 
and  the  various  Seafons  of  the  Year;  and 
though  he  thinks  that  this  Knowledge 
may  be  acquired  by  a  Phyfician,  yet  he 
adds,  that  to  preferve  a  conjiant  State  of 
Health,  it  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the 
Quantity  of  Food,  and  Exercife,  ffiould 
be  exactly  known ;  and  which  ought  nei¬ 
ther  to  exceed ,  or  fall  fhort  of  a  certain 
Meafure .  Is  not  this  the  Static  Doftrine 
expreffed  in  the  plaineft,  and  ftrongeft 
Terms?  But  at  the  fameTime  that,  with 
a  furp riling  Sagacity,  he  faw  the  Ufeful- 
nefs  of  fuch  a  Knowledge,  he  feems  to 
lament  that  it  was  impoffible  ever  to 
attain  it. 

S'  x 

The  Glory  of  this  Invention,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  Santtorius,  an  Italia n  Phyfician, 
who  from  a  Courfe  of  Experiments,  con¬ 
tinued  above  thirty  Years,  has  evidently 
*  \  *  f 
proved,  that  once  in  a  natural  Day,  the 

Body 
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Body  of  a  temperate  Perfon,  taking  a 
certain  Quantity  of  F  ood,  will  return  to 
its  ufual  Weight :  Therefore  the  Sum 
of  the  Difcharges  being  then  equal  to 
the  Supplies,  infenfihle  Perfpiration  will 
be  the  Difference  between  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Food,  and  the  fenfible  Difcharges; 
which  in  the  warm,  dry  Air  of  Italy , 
he  found  to  be  five-eighths  of  the  whole, 
and  to  exceed  in  that  Proportion  the  fen¬ 
fible  Difcharges.  He  has,  with  great 
Labour,  and  judgment,  fhewn  how  this 
important  Evacuation  is  increafed,  or  di~ 
minifhed  by  the  various  Changes  of  the 
Air,  and  Seafons  of  the  Year,  by  Diet, 
Exercife,  and  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  which  would  have  enabled  one  of 
his  fine  Genius,  and  Induflry,  to  have 
improved  that  Work  with  more  practical 
Rules,  and  Obfervations.  But  this  De¬ 
feat  has  been  in  a  great  Meafure  fupplied 

N  by 
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by  Dr.  Robmfon  *  ,  who  has  fhewn  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Accuracy,^  in  making  his  Static 
Experiments and  no  lefs  Judgment  in 
deducing  ufeful,  and  practical  Qbferva- 
tions  from  them. 

The  la  ft  Digeltion,  and  Excretion,  are 
not  only  liable  to  the  Defedts,  and  Irre¬ 
gularities  peculiar  to  them  but  to  thole 
of  the  former  Digeftions,  and  Excretions: 
On  which  Account,  feveral  Diforders, 
particularly  thefe  of  the  cutaneous  Kind, 
will  arife  from  a  Defedt  of  the  fecond 
Excretion ;  for  the  more  grofs,  adtive, 
faline,  and  oily  Parts,  which  are  not 
difcharged  by  their  proper  Channel,  be¬ 
come  eafily  dilpofed  to  obftrudt  the  per - 
fpirable  Veifels,  and  particularly  the  Mil¬ 
itary  9  and  other  cutaneous  Glands :  Thefe 
are  dilperfed  over  the  whole  Body,  but 
are  more  numerous,  and  colledted,  where- 

ever  that  light,  undtuous  Humour  fepa- 

* 

*  DiJ/ertation  on  the  Food,  and  D  'tfcharges, 
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rated  from  them,  is  neceffary  to  defend 
fuch  Parts  from  the  Injuries  of  Attrition, 
or  of  the  Air ;  on  which  Account,  the 

V 

Face  is  more  remarkably  liable  to  fuch 
GbftruCtions. 

These  Eruptions,  have  various  Ap¬ 
pearances,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
retained  Humours,  and  the  State  of  the 
Veflels,  and  Glands  :  Hence  flow,  and 
more  languid,  cutaneous  ObftruCtions, 
arife  from  a  crude  Indigeftion,  and  im¬ 
perfect  Excretion ;  while  the  more  aCtive 
Salts,  and  Oils,  not  difcharged  by  Per- 
ipiration,  or  by  Urine,  will  produce  more 
acrid,  and  eroding  Eruptions* 

Hence  it  appears,  that  feveral  fcorbu - 
tic  Appearances  may  be  unattended  with 
any  particular,  prevailing  Acrimony  in  the 
general  Mafs  of  Fluids,  which  cannot  be 
effectually  cured  until  the  Difcharges  are 
regulated $  and  that  likewife  Medicines, 
which  only  correct  the  Nature  of  the 

N  2  Fluids, 
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Fluids,  can  afford  but  a  temporary  Re¬ 
lief,  (excepting  in  fuch  Cafes,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  improper  Diet)  and  that 
none  deferve  the  Name  of  Alteratives , 
but  which  give  a  permanent ,  and  regular 
Strength  to  the  folid  Parts. 

An  Error,  orDefedt  in  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Digeftions,  or  Excretions,  may  be 
corrected,  or  thrown  on  the  fucceeding  $ 
but  any  fuch  in  this  laft  Digeftion,  muff 
unavoidably  affedt  fome  of  the  Veffels  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it :  Hence  arifes  the  great  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  curing  Difeafes  of  the  laft  Di¬ 
geftion,  as  the  former  generally  require  to 
be  fir  ft  ftrengthened,  and  regulated,  and 
as  it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  Efficacy 
of  Medicines  into  thefe  diftant  Veffels. 

As  this  laft  Digeftion  is  of  more  Con- 
fequence  than  the  former,  to  which  they 
are  chiefly  fubfervient;  any  Error  in  this, 
or  its  Excretion,  will  more  fenfibly  affedt 
4  human 
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/ 

v  * 

human  Bodies,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Static  Experiments. 

\  '  • 

Hence  it  feems  evident,  that  the  Di¬ 
minution,  and  Retention  of  the  perfpiring 
Matter,  will  always  affedt  human  Bodies 
( cateris  paribus )  in  Proportion  to  its 
^ Quantity 9  and  Quality,  and  that  feveral 
acute ,  and  chronic  Diforders,  will  arife 
from  a  fudden  Suppreffion ,  or  a  flow  Di¬ 
minution  of  this  Difcharge* 


[  182  ] 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Gout. 


IS  not  the  Gout  a  Difeafe  peculiarly 
ariiing  from  a  Defeff  in  this  laft  Di - 
geflton ,  and  Excretion  ?  and  will  not  a 
gradual  Accumulation  of  the  indigefted, 
retained  Materials,  be  at  length  natu- 
rally  determined  on  the  Joints,  where  the 
minute  Veffels,  and  Nerves  are  mo  ft:  com* 
prefed,  and  where  the  Refinance  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Fluids  through  them  is 
great  eft. 


Though  the  two  former  Digeftions, ' 
and  Excretions  are  regular,  and  the  laft 
are  only  deficient,  the  indigefted,  acrid, 
retained  Materials,  which  cannot  pafs 
freely  through  the  Extremities  of  the  mi- 
nute  Arteries,  peculiar  to  this  Digeftion, 
wiU  at  length  be  mod:  apt  to  produce 

Ob- 
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©bftrudtions  in  them  where  they  are  moft 
comprejfed ,  and  at  the  greateft  Diflance 
from  the  Influence  of  the  Heart;  the 

Seat  of  which  will  be  therefore  in  the  laft 

/ 

decreafing  Series  of  ^eflfels,  derived  from 
the  Aorta ,  and  form  the  moft  fubtle,  ac¬ 
tive,  humoural  Gout. 

When  the  third  Digeftion,  and  Ex¬ 
cretion  are  not  only  deficient,  but  receive 
likewife  an  Increafe  of  more  grofs  Hu¬ 
mours  from  an  Error,  or  Defedi  in  the 

\ 

former ,  the  accumulated  Materials  will 
be  greater,  and  not  only  affedt  the  mi- 
nuteft  Veflfels,  but  thofe  of  a  larger  Se¬ 
ries,  and  form  a  more  complicated  Species 
of  an  humoural  Gout , 

Though  all  the  other  Digeftions,  and 
Excretions  are  regular,  yet  if  that  of  the 
nervous  Fluid  is  vitiated ,  will  it  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  principal  Species  of  the  Gout  ?  and 
though  this  may  fingly  exift,  yet  is  it  not 

N  4  very 
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very  probable,  that  it  will  always  necef- 
farily  attend  every  other  Species  of  the 
Gout  ? 

The  laft  Digeftion  would  be  very  im¬ 
perfect,  if  from  thence  only  were  pre¬ 
pared  proper  Materials  for  repairing  the 
Decays  of  the  Body;  for  unlefs  a  new 
Collection,  and  Supply  of  the  nervous* 
Fluid ,  was  likewife  regularly  formed,  all 
the  finer  Secretions,  and  animal,  and  vi¬ 
tal  Fundtions  mult  languish,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  would  become  effete ,  and  vapidy 
and  even  Nutrition ,  without  this  animat - 

1 

ing  Fluid ,  would  be  deficient.  It  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  this  nervous 
Fluid  is  prepared  in  the  laft  decreafing 
Series  of  the  carotid,  and  vertebral  Ar¬ 
teries  ;  which,  by  a  furprifing,  and  in¬ 
tricate  Mechanifm,  form  the  Brain,  and 
that  it  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  Time  of 
Sleep ;  but  though  the  Manner  is  in  fome 
RefpeCts  inexplicable,  yet  its  Exijlencey 

and 
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and  Energy  are  evident,  and  a  due  Pre*^ 
paration,  and  Colledion  of  it,  may  be 
juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  perfect  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  third  Digeftion .  It  is  liker 
wife  evident,  that  the  Extremities  of 
thefe  Nerves,  wherever  they  terminate, 
feparate  this  adtive  Fluid  for  various  Ufes; 
and  that  the  remaining  Part  of  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  abforbent,  lymphatic 
Veins ;  and  by  performing  a  regular  Cir¬ 
culation ,  animates  the  [returning  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  probably  fupplies  Materials 
for  the  more  eafy  preparation ,  and  Recol¬ 
lection  of  it. 

Hence  may  be  explained,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Progrefs 
of  a  nervous ,  and  humoural  Gout,  as  they 
fingly  exift,  or  as  they  are  generally  com¬ 
bined.  ; 

This  nervous  Fluid  may  be  vitiated 
by  a  certain  Degree  of  Vifcidity ,  or  Acri¬ 
mony, 


1 
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mony.  This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Difeafes  peculiar  to  it ;  and  by  that 
Analogy ,  which  is  chiefly  obfervable  be¬ 
tween  the  other  Humours  of  the  Body* * 
when  they  deviate  from  a  healthy  State; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  whatever  is 
the  prevailing,  indigefted  Nature  of  the 
Humours,  will  affedt  in  the  fame  Manner 
the  nervous  Fluid. 

The  Nature  of  the  Gout  appears  to  be 
fc  very  fubtle,  that  the  *  moil  eminent 
Writers  on  that  Subject,  have  confidered 
it  as  fingly  owing  to  a  vitiated  State  of 
the  nervous  Fluid ;  but  though  this  may 
be  juftly  affigned  as  a principal  Caufe,  yet 
a  Defediy  and  an  Irregularity  in  the  other 
DigeftionSy  and  Excretions ,  feem  like  wife 
neceffary  to  produce  different  Species  of 
an  humoural  Gout ;  and  without  which, 

the  Symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  can  nei- 

_ 

*  Boerhaave  Apherifm .  de  cognofcendts  et  curandis  Mortis 
Mead  Monita  Medico, 

ther 
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ther  be  explained,  nor  a  rational  Regi¬ 
men  direded,  to  prevent,  or  moderate 
the  Progrefs  of  that  Difeafe.  Hippo¬ 
crates  *  feems  to  point  out  this  com¬ 
plicated  Gout,  and  obferves,  that  it 
will  become  more  objlinate ,  and  difficult 
when  it  is  fituated  in  the  fine  Veffjels ,  and 
Nerves ,  and  has  often  engaged  thefe 
Parts. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Nerves,  muft  be  attended 
with  the  moll  acute  Pain  5  and  by  the 
Spafms  always  attending  them,  will  like- 
wife  unavoidably  produce  ObfiruBions  in 
the  fineft  Veflels  derived  from  the  arte¬ 
rial  Syftem,  with  which  they  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected ;  by  which  means  they 
foon  will  in  fome  Degree,  mutually  af- 
fed  each  other,  and  produce  the  moft 
fubtle ,  aBive ,  and  caufic  Species  of  the 
Gout. 

—  ■■  ■  mi.  ■■■  —  . . — - -LJ-"~  -  •  •'  - — - - - 1  *"*"■  11  1  r,"t' 

*  Df  Mart.  Vulg ,  Seff,  IV. 
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Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  too 
clofe  an  Attention  of  the  Mind,  efpeci- 
ally  when  attended  with  a  Want  of  Sleep, 
vv'ill  not  only  be  the  immediate  Caufe  of 
a  nervous  Gout  in  Perfons  pre-difpofed  to 
it  s  but  likewife  feldom  fails  of  bringing 
on  a  Paroxyfm  of  an  humoural  Gout, 
which  was  before  accumulated,  but  in¬ 
active  in  the  Extremities  of  the  Arteries  ? 
and  why  in  fome  Conftitutions,  where 
the  Digeftions  are  crude,  and  imperfedt, 
the  Paroxyfms  are  more  languid,  and  lefs 
effectual ;  not  eafily  fixed,  and  when 
fixed,  more  tedious ;  while  in  others  in 
whom  the  faline,  and  oily  Parts  are  more 
attenuated,  and  exalted,  they  are  more 
painful,  but  Ihorter  ? 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  Perfons  of  a  ftrong,  bilious  Confti- 
tution,  in  whom  the  AppetitCy  and  two. 
jormer  Digeftions  are  often  remarkably 
good,  are  fubjedt  to  the  moft  fevere  Pa¬ 
roxyfms 


i 
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roxyfms  of  the  Gout  y  efpeclally  if  they 
feed  on  an  high  Aliment,  and  freely  life 
Spirituous  Liquors  ?  and  why  fuch,  when 
the fecond Excretion  is  particularly  deficient , 
are  generally  attended  with  fcorbutic  Ap¬ 
pearances,  which  are  a  partialy  and  more 
eafy  Crifis  of  fuch  indigefted  Humours  ? 
and  why  on  their  Difappearance,  the  Pa- 
roxifms  of  the  Gout,  become  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  violent. 

i  • 

A  Topic  Inflammation,  excited  by  the 
Quantity,  or  the  Quality  of  the  Humours 
accumulated  in  the  Veffels  of  the  Joints, 
when  juftly  proportioned  to  the  Nature  of 
them,  is  the  ufeful  Inftrument  by  which 
they  are  lb  attenuated  as  to  be  fit  either 
to  perfpire ,  or  to  pafs  into  the  returning 
Veins;  when  that  is  deficient,  cold  gum¬ 
my  Tumours  will  remain,  which  will  gra¬ 
dually  increafe  from  new  Materials  ad¬ 
ded  to  them;  and  by  being  agitated  with 
returning  Pains,  and  greater  Degrees  of 

Heat, 
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Heat,  which  difiipates  the  finer  Parts/ 
they  at  length  degenerate  into  chalky  Con-- 
cretions ,  and  frequently  into  Abfcejfes ,  and 
Ulcers  of  that  Kind. 

A  regular  Paroxyfm  of  the  Gout,  is 
likewife  attended  with  a  more  general 
Fever ,  preceded  with  a  Laflitude,  and 
light  Shiverings,  which  not  only  accele¬ 
rates  the  Progrefs  of  the  topic  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  determines  more  gouty  Materials 
circulating  in  the  Vefiels,  to  the  Part 
where  the  Pain  is  moft  fevere,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  attenuates  others,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  more  free  Perfpiration  of  them. 

t 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  regular  Pa¬ 
roxyfm  of  the  Gout,  is  the  mod  effectual 
Remedy  to  difengage  not  only  the  Parts 
objlrudledy  but  to  depurate  the  vitiated 
Humours  in  the  fined  Vefiels  of  the  arte¬ 
rial,  and  nervous  Syftem,  to  which  the 
painful,  though  neceflary  Irritation  great- 

ly 
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*  \ 

ly  contributes :  On  which  Account,  the 
Head,  and  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind, 
become  more  remarkably  free,  after  fuch 
a  Paroxyfm. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  a  regular ,  and  an  irregu¬ 
lar  Paroxyfm  of  the  Gout  \  the  former 
proceeding  from  a  gradual  Collection  of 
fuch  Materials,  and  attended  with  an 
univerfal  Effort  to  free  the  Parts  affedted, 
and  to  'depurate  the  Humours  5  the  lat¬ 
ter  fuddenly  excited  by  Force,  or  Acci¬ 
dent,  where  there  is  only  a  local,  or  crude 
Obftrudtion. 

v 

%  ,  t 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  Nature 
and  Progrefs  of  a  latent ,  fluctuating,  and 
of  an  internal ,  fixed  Gout. 

Until  the  indigefted  Materials  of  the 
Gout,  are  fufficiently  accumulated  in  the 
minute  Yeffels  of  the  Joints*  or  deter- 
5  „  mined 
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mined  to  them,  no  Paroxyfm  can  be 
formed;  in  the  mean  Time,  they  will 
be  apt  to  produce  light  Objirudtions ,  in 
the  external  Veffels  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Body,  which  will  gradually  perfpire ,  or 
be  refolved,  and  received  into  the  re¬ 
turning  Veins.  The  inter?ial  Syftem  of 
Veflels  peculiar  to  this  Digeftion,  are  li¬ 
able  to  be  affe&ed  in  the  fame  Manner 

• 

with  the  external ;  but  from  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  more  equal  Warmth,  fuch 
Humours  will  more  eafily  perfpire  into 
the  internal  Cavities ,  ‘from  whence  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  abforbent  Veffels,  they 
may  in  the  returning  Courfe  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  be  fo  fubtilifed  as  to  pafs  off  by  ex¬ 
ternal  Perfpiration,  or  acquire  a  greater 
Degree  of  Acrimony.  Thus  the  indi- 

gefted,  acrid  Materials  of  the  Gout,  when 

♦ 

retained,  and  not  determined  to  the 
Joints,  may,  in  the  Courfe  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  be  often  difpofed  lightly  to  obftrudt 
not  only  the  external ,  but  the  internal 

Syftem 
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Syftem  ofVeflfels;  Vhich  laft  from  their 
greater  Senfibility,  will  always  be  more 
aflfedted  by  them  :  Hence  the  Laflitude, 
Flatulencies,  Want  of  Reft,  fpafmodic, 
light,  flying  Pains,  and  fuch  Symptoms 
as  ufually  precede  a  Paroxyfm,  may  be  ea- 
lily  explained ;  but  when  the  Quantity 
of  fuch  gouty  Materials  is  large,  and  the 
Force  of  Circulation  fo  languid,  as  not 
to  determine  them  with  fufficient  Force 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  or  to  the 
Joints,  they  will  be  eafily  apt  to  load, 
ami  obftrudt  fome  of  the  Membranes  in 
the  internal  Cavities,  and  to  produce  a 
fixed ,  internal  Gout, 

This  moft  frequently  happens,  when 
the  Paroxyfm  of  a  regular  Gout  does  not 
return  at  its  ufual  Period  of  Time,  or 
or  when  it  is  too  languid,  and  ineffedtual, 
or  fuddenly  fubfides  by  lome  Evacuation, 
or  external  Cold;  for  at  that  Time  par¬ 
ticularly,  fuch  gouty  Materials  chiefly 

O  abound 
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abound  ;  and  if  Nature,  which  is  then 
engaged  in  depurating  the  Humours,  be¬ 
comes  deficient,  and  is  not  fupported 
with  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Strength,  and 
Motion  in  the  Blood,  they  will  naturally 
be  determined  to  fome  ol  the  internal  V ef- 
fels,  opprefsy  and  objlrudl  them,  or  be  gra¬ 
dually  received  into  the  returning  Veins. 
This  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Tranfition  of 
the  Gout;  for  it  is  abfurd,  and  contrary  to 
the  known  Laws  of  Circulation  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch Humours,  which  have  once 
formed  Obftrudlions  in  the  Joints,  could  re¬ 
turn  back  through  the  fame  Arteries;  for 
fuch  muft  either  remain  inactive  in  the 
fame  Veffels,  from  the  Want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  Preffure  on  them,  or  gradually  pafs 
off  indigefted  into  the  Veins,  and  can 
only  in  that  Manner  return  into  the  Blood; 
but  may,  in  the  Courfe  of  Circulation 
be  fo  changed,  as  to  be  difcharged  by 

fome  other  Excretion,  or  be  determined 

again 
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again  to  the  Joints,  or  to  fome  of  the 
internal  Membranes* 

1  ■■  ■  ■ 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  various 
Appearances  of  an  internal ,  fixed  Gout ; 
which  according  to  its  Seat,  Quantity, 
or  Quality,  will  produce  different  Species 
of  an  anomalous  Gout ;  whence  that 
anxious  Oppreffion,  and  cold  Senfation, 
which  particularly  diftinguifh  a  fixed 
languid  Gout  in  the  Stomach ,  where  the 
ftrongeft  Wines,  and  Cordials,  which  are 
then  necelfary,  fcarce  afford  any  fenfible 
Warmth;  and  why  a  nervous,  and  more 
fubtilifed  Gout,  will  affedt  it  with  fevere, 
painful  Spafms,  and  require  a  different 
Regimen* 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  real,  inter¬ 
nal  Gout,  can  fcarce  happen  but  when 
the  Quantity  of  gouty  Materials  formed, 
is  large ,  the  Circulation  languid,  or  the 
external  Perfpiration  is  fuddenly  fuppref- 

O  2  fed , 
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fed  >  and  why  luch,  who  are  naturally 
ftrong,  and  have  had  but  a  few  light  Fits 
of  the  Gout,  muft  greatly  injure,  their 
Conftitution  by  a  high  Regimen  of  Diet, 
and  Medicine ;  and  create  new  Materials 
perhaps  for  a  real  Gout,  while  they  im¬ 
prudently  endeavour  to  produce  an  ima¬ 
ginary,  late?it  Gout. 

Hence  likewife  it  appears,  how  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  almoft  impoffible,  it  is  to  cure 
a  radicated  Gout ;  and  how  imprudent  it 
is  to  confide  in  any  boafted  fpecific  Re¬ 
medy  ;  which,  though  it  may  be  acci¬ 
dentally  ufeful  in  fome  Cafes,  muft  be 
more  frequently  prejudicial  in  others. 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
only  rational,  and  fafe  Method  of  pre¬ 
venting,  or  moderating  the  Paroxyfms  of 
the  Gout,  is  by  jlrengthning ,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  Digefiions ,  and  Difcbarges. 


Is 
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Is  not  the  Static  Rule,  with  a  Regi¬ 
men  of  Diet,  adapted  to  it,  and  the  Con- 
ftitution,  the  moft  effectual  Method  of 
anfwering  thefe  Intentions  ? 

There  is  a  certain  Degree  of  Weight 
in  all  Bodies,  under  which  they  enjoy  the 
moft  perfed  Health  that  fuch  are  capable 
of  attaining  to,  as  their  moving  Powers 
are  then  in  a  juft  Proportion  fuperior  to 
the  Weight  to  be  moved,  and  the  Dige- 
ftions,  and  Difcharges  more  regular  than 
at  any  other  Time :  If  fuch  a  Body  there¬ 
fore  returns  once  in  twenty-four  Hours 
to  this  Standard  Weight  of  Health,  it 
will  continue  free  from  any  habitual  Dif- 
qrder,  and  be  in  the  fame  Meafure  af- 
feded,  as  it  deviates  from  it, 

Berore  a  regular  Fit  of  the  Gout,  the 
Weight  of  the  Body  is  always  increafed, 
and  the  Difchgrge  by  Perfpiration  dimi- 
nilhed;  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by 

0  3  Ex- 
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Experiments,  that,  if  before  the  expe&ed 
Paroxyfin  of  a  regular,  periodical  Gout, 
the  Eody  is  gradually  reduced,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  its  ufual  Weight,  for  the  fame 
Space  of  Time  in  which  it  ufually  lafled, 
and  Perfpiration  is  particularly  promoted 
by  Fridtions,  Exercife,  and  Diaphoretic 
Medicines,  that  fuch  a  Paroxyfm  will  be 
either  prevented,  or  rendered  very  mo¬ 
derate. 

If  therefore,  while  the  digeftive  Powers 
were  gradually  ftrengthened,  and  the  Dif- 
charges  regulated  by  proper  Medicines, 
a  Diet  chiefly  of  the  folid  Kind,  (fuch  as 
has  been  already  recommended  in  weak 
Digeftions)  was  ufed,  and  juftly  proporti¬ 
oned  to  them,  it  is  very  probable,  that  few 
indigefted  gouty  Materials  would  bz  form¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  by  the  fame  Rule,  the  Body 
is  preferved  in  the  greateft  Degree  of 
Health,  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining ; 
if  any  fuch  were  formed,  they  would 
2  with 
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with  more  Certainty,  and  Efficacy,  be 
determined  to  the  'Joints,  and  produce 
a  regular  Paroxyfm. 

But  as  an  exadt  Regimen  of  Diet  can¬ 
not  be  eaffiy  purfued;  and  as  1 -lippo- 
crates*  ve, ryjuftly  obferves,  is  liable  to 
worfe  Confequences  from  any  Error  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Ufe  of  it,  than  of  a  more 
full  Diet  s  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
obferve  a  general  Static  Rule,  by  feme- 
times  exceeding,  and  at  other  Times  re¬ 
ducing  the  Body  by  greater  Abftinence, 
and  mild  E  vacuations,  to  a  proper  Weight, 
than  to  purfue  it  with  a  rigid  Exadtnefs ; 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  what  Lord  Ba- 
con  recommends  as  a  Means  of  attain¬ 
ing  more  conftant  Health,  and  long  Life. 

Every  one  from  his  own  Observation, 
and  particularly  from  an  unufual  Laffi- 
tude,  and  Want  of  Reft,  Abatement  of 

MUM  I  «i  — 1  n  . . . .  Ill  MW  1^11  I  -> 

*  Sea.  I.  Aph.  5.  f  De  Vita  et  Morte . 
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Appetite,  and  increafing  Flatulencies, 
may  form  to  himfelf  fome  Static  Rules, 
ufeful,  though  not  certain.  In  the  ge¬ 
neral,  Valetudinarians  of  a  relaxed,  ner¬ 
vous  Conftitution,  fuffer  moft  from  a 
DefeCt  of  infenfible  Perfpiration ;  efpe- 
cially  fuch  who  take  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  Liquors,  in  Proportion  to  their  folid 
Food,  in  whom  the  fenfible  Difcharges 
always  exceed  Perfpiration  :  Hence  that 
remarkable  Relief,  which  they  always 
receive  from  Sunfhine,  and  Exercife : 
Such  can  only  be  effectually  relieved  by 
leflening  the  Quantity  of  Liquids,  and 
making  them  more  generous,  and  by  in¬ 
creafing  their  folid  Food,  and  Exercife. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  tho5 
the  Digeftions  continue  impaired ,  and 
weak,  a  Milk  Diet  will  totally  prevent, 
or  greatly  moderate  the  Return  of  the 
Gout,  as  it  is  eafily  aflimilated,  by  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  prepared  in  the  fir  ft, 

and 
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and  partly  in  the  fecond  Digeftion  of  the 
Animal  from  whence  it  is  received ;  nei¬ 
ther  will  it  produce  that  Effedt,  unlefs  it 
is  taken  in  its  natural  Warmth,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  its  fubtle,  and  moft  fpirituous 
Parts.  But  fuch  a  Regimen  requires  a  very 
exadt  Condudt,  and  cannot  without  fome 
Danger,  and  great  Caution,  be  again 
changed,  as  new  gouty  Materials  will  be 
certainly  formed,  and  as  the  digeftive 
Powers,  by  fuch  a  Diet,  become  more 
relaxed,  and  lefs  capable  of  determining 
them  to  the  Joints. 

As  the  Appetite  is  often  depraved,  a 
folid  Food  cannot  be  taken  in  a  fufficient 
Quantity,  until  that  is  reftored,  and 
the  digeftive  Powers  ftrengthned.  The 
Medicines  which  are  moft  proper  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  Intentions,  mu  ft  be  fuited  to 
particular  Conftitutions,  and  Defects  in 
the  firft:  Digeftion  :  The  Rules  neceftary 
in  fuch  Cafes  to  be  obferved,  have  been 

given 
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given  in  a  former  SeBion  :  Sudden 
Changes  are  not  to  be  expedted,  or  fafe- 
ly  attempted ;  and  the  milder  Stomachic 
Medicines,  which  are  grateful  to  the 
Stomach,  will  prepare  it  for  others  more 
warm,  and  ftrengthning. 

The  BathWaters  are  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  gouty  Conftitutions,  properly  pre¬ 
pared  to  drink  them,  feldom  fail  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Appetite,  and  Digeftion,  to 
promote  Perfpiration,  and  the  finer  Se¬ 
cretions  :  They  likewife  increale  the  Ef¬ 
ficacy  of  other  Medicines,  by  conveying 
them  farther  into  the  more  diftant  Veffels 
of  the  Body. 

Bathing  in  thefe  warm  Waters,  an- 
fwers  many  neceilary  Intentions  in  this 
Diftemper.  Whenever  there  is  a  Pleni¬ 
tude,  Indigeftion,  or  any  Quantity  of 
gouty  Materials  formed  in  the  Blood, 
or  accumulated  in  the  Joints;  though  un¬ 
attended 
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tended  with  Pain,  it  is  improper.  The 
Qiiantity  of  Water,  and  its  Degree  of 
Heat  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  Strength 
of  the  Conflitution.  The  Greek  Phyfi- 
cians  diredled  it  with  great  Judgment  in 
various  Difeafes,  and  condemn  in  others,  * 
the  unfeafonable ,  or  improper  Ufe  of 
it.  Hippocrates  * ,  among  feveral,  gives 
an  excellent,  general  Rule,  the  Negledt 
of  which  is  often  attended  with  ill  Con¬ 
sequences,  That  when  the  natural  Heat  of 
the  Body  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Bath ,  it 
gives  Strength ,  and  Vigour  ;  but  when 
inferior ,  a  Wa/ling,  and  Langour  will fuc- 
ceed .  On  which  Account,  they  directed 
feme  previous  Exercife,  not  only  to  throw 
off  fuperffuous,  crude  Humours  3  but  to 
prepare  the  Body  for  the  Ufe  of  it. 

While  the  firft  Paffages  are  oppreffed 
with  indigefted  Humours,  neither  Bath- 
Waters,  Bathing,  or  the  moil  powerful, 
ftrengthening Medicines  will  avail;  warm 

Sto- 


*  Be  Lais  in  Hmhit,  Seel,  IV. 
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Stomachic  Purgatives,  repeated  at  a  pro- 
-  per  Diftance,  are  then  mod;  ufeful ;  and 
in  the  Abort  Intervals  of  tedious,  gouty 
Paroxyfms,  nothing  will  more  contribute 
to  prevent  the  frequent  Returns,  and  to 
make  them  more  effectual  than  the 
STinctura  Rhabarb .  Vinof.  either  taken 
alone,  or  mixed  with  the  TlinEhira  Sacra: 
when  given  in  a  proper  Quantity,  and 
going  to  Reft,  they  do  not  deprefs,  but 
raife  the  Motion  of  the  Blood;  and  while 
they  difengage,  and  ftrengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  Bowels,  probably  often  carry 
off  fome  gouty  Materials  collected  in 
them,  and  which,  from  their  Weaknefs, 
and  Relaxation,  they  will  be  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive.  On  which  Account,  when  a  la¬ 
tent  Gout  in  thefe  Parts  becomes  more 
fixed,  and  painful,  or  is  fuddenly  thrown 
on  them.  Medicines  of  this  Kind  give  the 
mod:  immediate  Relief,  and  prepare  the 
Body  for  the  Ufe  of  fuch  as  may  more 

effectually  determine  it  to  the  Surface, 

and 
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and  the  Joints ;  among  thefe  the  ConfeBio 
Cardiaca ,  rad.  Serpent  ar,  and  Camphire , 
deferve  a  principal  Place. 

External  Applications  are  generally 
either  ufelefs,  or  dangerous.  I  have 
known  fome  remarkable  Inftanges,  where 
Perfons  tortured,  and  almoft  fpent  with 
levere  Pain,  have  received  immediate 
Eafe  from  a  Vapour- Bath  of  hot  Water, 
retained  under  an  arched  Covering  over 
the  Velfel^  it  comes  with  the  fofteftCon- 
tadt  to  the  Part  conveniently  placed  in  it, 
incapable  then  of  bearing  the  lead:  Pref- 
fure,  mildly  attracts,  and  relaxes,  and  is  ar 
length  often  fucceeded  with  a  local  Per¬ 
foration,  an  increafed  Swelling,  and  a 
more  moderate  Degree  of  Pain. 

In  a  Weaknefsof  the  Joints,  and  oede- 
matous  Swellings,  which  are  the  frequent 
Confequences  of  a  continued  Gout,  no¬ 
thing  more  contributes  to  reftore  their 

Strength, 
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Strength,  than  rubbing  the  Parts  with 
Flannels,  impregnated  with  the  aromatic 
Vapour  arifing  from  Olibanumy  Maflichy 
and  Succinumy  thrown  on  Coals,  or  a 

heated  Iron  Plate. 

* 

From  this  general  Sketch  of  the  Caufes, 
and  Nature  of  the  Gout,  the  Regimen 
which  is  necelfary  in  different  Conftitu- 
tions,  and  Stages  of  it,  may  be  eafily 
deduced  ;  and  from  thence  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  contributes  to  improve  the 

Digeftions,  and  regulate  the  Difcharges, 

%  « 

and  particularly  inlenfible  Perfpiration, 
will  give  the  lafeft,  though  a  flow  Re¬ 
lief  to  gouty  Conftitutions ;  that  where 
the  Digeftions  are  entirely  impaired,  and 
the  Strength  is  reduced  by  frequent  Re¬ 
turns  of  the  Gout,  a  Milk  Diet  prudent¬ 
ly  directed,  may  prolong  Life,  and  make 
it  more  eafy  ;  that  a  mixed  Diet  of  that 
Kind,  and  of  animal  Food,  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  other  Cafes ;  that  a  merely  vege¬ 
table 
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table  Diet,  which  is  with  the  greateft 
Difficulty  affimilated  into  healthy  animal 
Fluids,  is  therefore  mod:  improper,  and 
dangerous  in  gouty  Conftitutions ;  and 
that  whenever  gouty  Materials  are  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fined:  Vefiels  of  the  arterial, 
and  nervous  Syftem,  a  regular  Paroxyfm 
will  more  effeftually  depurate  them,  than 
any  other  Difcharge;  and  that  in  habitual 
gouty  Conftitutions,  this  painful,  though 
falutary  Irritation,  becomes  likewife  in 
fome  Meafure  necefiary  to  throw  off  other 
beginning  Diforders,  which  arife  from 
too  languid  a  Motion  in  the  Fluids . 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  an  Atrophy. 


AN  Atrophy  is  defcribed  by  molt  of 
the  antient,  and  fome  of  the  more 
modern  Writers;  but  in  fuch  a 
confufed,  andimperfedt  Manner,  that  it  is 
difficult  from  thence  to  afcertain  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Species  of  it,  or  to  deduce  any  ra¬ 
tional  Method  of  a  Cure :  All  Atrophies, 
however  varioufly  diftinguifhed,  mult  in 
the  general  arife  from  the  Difcharges  of 
the  Body,  being  greater  than  the  Supplies ; 
in  which  Cafe,  the  Solids,  and  Fluids, 
muft  unavoidably  wajle  :  This  may  arife 
from  a  Defeff  of  Nouriffiment,  from  an 
improper  Diet,  when  the  Organs  of  the 

firft 
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firft  Digeftion  are  not  capable  of  form* 
ing,  or  feparating  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Chyle  from  it,  or  from  the  firft  Excre¬ 
tion,  or  Difcharge  being  too  large,  or 
from  whatever  Caufe,  which  prevents 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  well-prepared 
Chyle,  to  enter  the  La&eals,  and  fupply 
Materials  of  Nouriffiment  :  But  this 
Want  of  Nouriffiment,  is  more  owing  to 
particular  Defeats  in  the  firft  Digeftion, 
and  Excretion,  than  to  a  general  bad 
Habit  of  Body,  and  more  eafily  admits 
of  a  Cure.  Neither  can  a  Cachexy ,  or  a 
depraved,  vitiated  State  of  the  Fluids, 
be  properly  confidered  as  an  Atrophy,  as 
it  may  often  exift,  without  any  fen- 
lible  Wafte*,  and  much  lefs  a  Cacochymy , 
which  is  attended  with  an  Excefs  of  vi¬ 
tiated  Humours. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  de~ 
fcribe  the  different  Species  of  an  Atrophy , 
as  arifing  from  a  more  peculiar  Fault  in 

P  the 
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the  Conftitution,  and  in  the  Digeftions, 

i 

and  Difcharges,  of  which  the  nervous  Atro¬ 
phy  is  the  principal. 

In  a  Marafmus ,  or  nervous  Atrophy , 
the  Body  fenfibly  decays,  though  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Aliment  is  received : 
The  Stomach  is  rather  indifferent,  than 
averfe  to  Food,  feldom  affedted  with  a 
Nnu/ea ,  or  Sicknefs,  but  with  a  Senfe 
of  a  greater  Weight,  and  Oppreffion  af¬ 
ter  eating ;  the  Pulfe  generally  weak,  and 
flow,  the  extreme  Parts  cold,  the  Body 
remarkably  coftive,  the  Urine  crude,  and 
in  large  Quantities,  fometimes  with  an 
oily,  and  lightly  variegated  Surface,  fre¬ 
quent  Pains  in  the  Head  j  and  when  they 
go  off,  a  Heavinefs  remains  in  the  Parts 
which  were  affedted,  the  Spirits  gene-, 
nerally  depreffed,  and  the  Sleep  imperfedt. 

Whatever  impairs  the  Strength  of 
the  Body ,  or  Mind ,  fuch  as  large,  and 

fudden. 
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fudden,  or  flow,  and  continued  Evacua- 
ations,  particularly  from  the  feminal 
Veffels,  a  Suppreffion  of  the  ufual  Dif- 
charges.  Fevers  carried  off  by  an  imper¬ 
fect  Crifis9  or  too  great  an  Attention,  or 
Difappointment  of  the  Mind,  are  apt  to 
bring  on  this  Difeafe  in  Perfons  pre-dif- 
pofed  to  it  3  but  the  more  immediate 
Caufe  is  a  Defedl,  or  vitiated  State  of  the 
nervous  Fluid ,  arifing  from  Obftrudtions 
in  the  fine  Veffels  of  the  Brain,  and  in 
feme  of  the  principal  Organs  of  the  firft 
Digeftion ;  by  which  Means  the  Chyle  is 
rendered  vapid ,  and  effete  \  and,  from  the 
Want  of  this  animating  Fluid,  the  Force 
of  the  Heart,  and  arterial  Syftem,  like- 
wife  become  lefs  capable  of  aflimil^ting 
it  into  healthy,  animal  Fluids,  and  of 
propelling  them  through  the  diftant,  de~ 
creafing  Veffels  of  the  third  Digeftion, 
whence  Nutrition  muft  be  deficient,  and 
thefe  Veffels  unavoidably  wajle,  and  col- 
lapfe ,  as  there  is  an  Inaptitude  in  the 

P  2  '  Fluids 
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Fluids  to  fupply  Materials  of  Nourifh- 
ment,  and  in  the  Veflels  to  receive  them: 
On  which  Account,  Galen  very  juftly  di- 
ftinguiflies  this  Species  of  an  Atrophy,  as 
being  quite  oppofite  to  that  of  a  hectic 
Kind,  and  not  improperly  compares  it  to 
a  premature  old  Age* 

Obstructions  in  the  Liver ,  a  vi¬ 
tiated  State  of  the  Bile,  or  an  Incapa¬ 
city  in  that  Bowel  to  prepare,  and  fepa- 
rate  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  it,  may  often 
contribute  as  a  Canfe ;  but  muft  generally 
he  the  natural  EffeB  of  fuch  a  languid 
Motion  of  the  Heart,  and  of  a  low,  de¬ 
praved  State  of  the  Humours :  Hence 
that  extreme  rCoJlivenefsy  which  always 
attends  this  Diforder,  not  only  from  a 
greater  Infenfibility  than  ufual  of  the 
Bowels  to  the  Load  *,  but  from  a  Defeat, 
or  Inactivity  of  the  Bile :  This  natural 
Digeftive  being  not  only  neceffary  for  a 
due  Preparation  of  the  Chyle,  but  to  fti- 
4  mulate 
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mul ate  the  Inteftines  to  a  Difcharge; 
andfome  remarkable  Inftances  have  been 
obferved  of  Atrophies  of  this  Kind, 
where  no  other  Caufe  has  appeared. 

Sometimes  this  Diftemper  makes  a 
quick  Progrefs,  in  others  more  flow 5  but 
if  it  is  not  far  advanced,  and  if  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Vifcera  are  found,  and  not  much 
obftrudted,  it  may  with  Certainty  be 
cured  by  a  proper  Regimen,  though  the 
Effedts  of  it  are  apt  to  continue  long;  but 
if  it  is  far  advanced,  and  the  Body  be¬ 
comes  hedtic,  it  then  generally  proves 
dangerous,  or  fatal. 

The  principal  Indications  in  this  Di¬ 
ftemper,  are  to  ftrengthen  the  digeftive 
Powers,  and  to  reduce  their  Difcharges 
to  a  more  juft  Proportion ;  by  which 
Means  the  Circulation  through  the  ob- 
ftrudted  Veffels  might  be  enlarged,  and 
the  finer  Secretions,  particularly  that  of 

P  3  the 
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the  nervous  Fluid,  may  be  more  free, 
and  regular. 

Warm,  deobftruent,  ftomachic  Pur¬ 
gatives,  particularly  of  the  aloetic  Kind, 
are  firft  necefiary  to  make  the  firft  Ex- 
cretion  more  regular,  and  to  prepare  the 
Body  for  the  Ufe  of  fuch  alterative  Me¬ 
dicines,  as  would  otherwife  be  too  active 
in  their  Operation:  Thefe  are  bed  taken 
going  to  Reft,  at  fuch  Intervals,  and  in 
fuch  a  Quantity,  as  may  only  keep  the 
Body  foluble,  without  purging,  which 
would  increafe  the  Weaknefs,  and  leften 
Perfpiration,  already  too  deficient ;  on 
which  Account,  they  may  be  ufefully 
combined  with  Rhuburb ,  which,  by 
ftrengthning  the  languid  Fibres,  will  ra¬ 
ther  promote  that  natural  Difcharge,  than 
retard  it  afterwards  by  an  aftringent  Qua¬ 
lity.  If  thefe  Purgatives  are  too  inactive 
in  a  moderate  Quantity,  it  is  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  promote  their  Operation,  by 

drinks 
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drinking  next  Morning  two  or  three 
Glaftes  of  Scarborough  Waters,  boiled  to 
half  the  Quantity,  and  lightly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  Idler  Cardamom  Seeds, 
than  to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  Aloes, 
or  Rhubarb,  as  the  Glands  of  the  Xnte- 
ftines  are  then  often  obftrudted,  and  the 
Secretions  from  them  fo  fmall  as  not  fafe- 
ly  to  admit  ftrong  Irritations,  and  require 
fome  diluting  Vehicle  to  make  their 
Operation  more  eafy,  and  effectual. 

The  Pains  in  the  Head,  Want  of  Reft, 
and  the  large  Difcharge  of  crude  Urine, 
generally  abate  when  this  Evacuation 
becomes  more  regular.  Preparations  of 
Medicines  of  the  moderately  warm,  and 
bitter  Clafs,  fuch  as  Summit .  Fol.  Centauri 
minoris ,  Folia  Abfynthii  maritimi ,  Cor¬ 
tex  Aurantiorum  et  Limonum ,  Radices , 
Gentiance ,  Zedoarce  Cajfumanar ,  &c.  with 
the  milder  Chalybeats,  will  ftrengthen 
the  firft,  and  fecond  Digeftion,  and  re- 

P  4  duce 
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duce  the  Urine  to  a  more  juft,  and  con- 
coded  Proportion  ;  and  in  fome  Meafure 

anfwer  the  moft  material  Intention ,  by 

« 

enlarging  the  Blood’s  Motion  through 
the  obftruded  Veffels,  and  making  the 
finer  Secretions,  and  the  Difcharge  by 
Perfpiration  more  free  :  But  this  princi¬ 
pal  View  is  to  be  further  purfued,  by  the 
Ufe  of  more  warm,  deobftruent,  and 
nervous  Medicines.  Among  this  Clafs 
of  Medicines,  the  following  are  moft 
effectual,  Gum-Ammoniacum ,  Op  op  an  ax., 
Sagapenum ,  Myrrha ,  Guaicum ,  Cam¬ 
phor  a,  Mofchus  Balfami  Nativi ,  Vinum 
Chalybeatum ,  and  fome  of  the  milder  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Antimony .  Plowever,  the 
Force  of  thefe  Medicines  rnuft  be  in- 
creafed  with  Caution,  left  by  their  too, 
great  Adivity,  the  Head  may  be  affeded, 
and  the  glandular  ObJlruBions. ,  by  not 
yielding:  to  the  increafed  Prefture,  be 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  purulent  State. 
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I  avoid  giving  particular  Forms  of 
Medicines,  which  muft  be  always  adapt-* 
ed  to  the  particular  Circumftances  of  the 
Patient  ;  and  where  the  Indication  of 
Cure  is  rightly  fixed ,  it  is  eafy  to  feledl, 
and  combine  from  thefe  Claffes  of  the 
Materia  medica ,  fuch  Forms  as  are  mod: 
agreeable,  and  effectual. 

During  fuch  a  Regimen,  three,  or 
four  Spoonfuls  of  a  grateful,  nervous 
Infufion  in  Wine,  particularly  of  the 
Marum  Syriacum ,  and  Pol  Sahice ,  with  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Sem.  Cardamom  min . 
taken  going  to  Reft,  greatly  contribute 
to  promote  the  lafi  Digeftion ,  and  the 
D.ifcharge  by  Perfpiration ,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  beft  carried  on  in  fuch  Conftitutions 
by  Warmth,  and  Reft ;  and  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  this  material  Difcharge  is  al¬ 
ways  deficient,  when  the  Stomach  is  too 
tnuch  loaded,  or  too  cold,  and  empty. 

Wren 
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When  the  Head  becomes  free,  and 
the  Obftrudtions  are  in  fome  Meafure  dif- 
engaged,  the  Bath-Water s9  under  a  pro¬ 
per  Regimen,  may  be  taken  with  great 
Safety,  and  Benefit ;  as  they  may  in  all 
Cafes,  where  the  Digeftions  are  im¬ 
paired,  and  the  Circulation  is  too  languid. 

The  Diet  ought  to  be  ftrengthning, 
light,  and  generous,  and  chiefly  of  the 
folid  Kind.  Beef,  and  Mutton  generally 
agree  better  in  thefe  Cafes,  than  a  weak¬ 
er,  and  more  vifcid  animal  Food  :  Shell- 
Fifh  is  often  particularly  agreeable  to  their 
Stomach,  and  highly  nourifhing.  The 
light,  red  French  Wines  agree  belt,  plain, 
and  diluted  :  Quantities  of  any  Kind  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  which  are  apt 
to  opprefs,  and  make  the  Difcharges  ir¬ 
regular.  When  the  Stomach  cannot 
well  bear  a  fufhcient  Quantity  of  folid 
Food;  a  Beef-Broth  may  be  fubftituted, 
made  in  the  following  Manner  : 

Cut 
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Cut  a  Pound  of  the  lean  Part  of  the 
Buttock  of  Beef  into  very  thin  Slices,  or 
rather  Shreds,  put  it  over  a  quick  Fire* 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  ;  as 
it  grows  hot,  take  off  the  riling  Scum, 
and  do  the  fame  while  ’tis  boiling* 
which  is  to  be  continued  only  twenty 
Minutes  :  When  it  is  cold,  decant  a  Pint 
from  this  Pound  of  Beef,  which  looks 
like  a  light  Infufion  of  fine  Green-Tea* 
has  a  very  grateful  Flavour,  and  is  more 
ffrengthning  than  ftronger  Broths,  which 
lofe  their  liner  Parts  in  long  Boiling,  and 
is  lighter  on  the  Stomach  than  Chicken 
Broth;  a  Tea-Cup  of  this  may  be  fome- 
times  taken  with  great  Advantage,  and 
in  moft  low  Conffitutions,  is  preferable 
to  Broth  made  from  dried  Vipers, 

But  nothing  is  more  neceffary  to  make 
this  Regimen  effectual,  than  Exercife, 
fuited  to  the  Strength  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  either  on  Horfe-Back,  or  a  Wheel- 

Carriage  ; 
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Carriage:  Walking  is  the  moft  general 
Exercife  of  the  Mufcles,  but  is  apt  to  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  muft  therefore  be  very  mode¬ 
rate,  and  gradually  increafed :  But  no 
Exercife  is  fo  remarkably  ferviceable  in 
this  Diftemper,  as  a  moderate  Sea- 
Voyage,  at  no  great  Diftance  from  Land, 
efpecially  when  made  in  a  more  warm 
Climate  :  On  which  Account,  a  Change 
of  Situation  to  a  more  warm  Air,  and  a 
more  dry  Soil,  is  particularly  ufeful  to 
fuch  Perfons. 

Warm  Bathing,  is  particularly  re¬ 
commended  by  moft  Authors  in  this 
contra&ed,  dry  State  of  the  V effels,  and 
would  certainly  be  very  ufeful,  if  pro¬ 
perly  directed,  otherwife  it  may  be  pre¬ 
judicial  ;  for  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that 
the  internal  fhould  befirft  in  fome 

Meafure  ftrengthned,  and  difengaged 
from  Obftru&ions ;  but  that  it  fhould  be 
tempered  with  a  Degree  of  Heat ,  and 

Pref- 
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Trejfure  fuited  to  the  Conftitution.  In  the 
fevere  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  in  weak 
Conftitutions,  I  fhould  prefer  dry  Fric¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  Body,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  Spine,  and  of  the  extreme  Parts, 
Celfus  *  lays  fuch  a  Strefs  on  relaxing  the 
external  Skin  by  warm  Bathing,  that  he 
likewife  advifes  grafping,  and  firetching 
it,  and  applying  Cupping-Glades  to  dif- 
engage  it  from  its  clofe  Adhefion  to  the 
Parts  under  it;  but  fuch  Applications  are 
ufelefs,  and  ineffectual,  and  directed  with¬ 
out  any  juft  Regard  to  the  real  State  of 
thofe  Veflels,  which  are  rather  collapfed 
from  Emptinefs,  than  contracted  from  an 
Increafe  of  their  Tone,  or  Spring  ;  and 
when  the  Force  of  the  Heart,  and  arte¬ 
rial  Syftem  is  fufficiently  ftrengthned, 
and  fupplied  with  proper  Materials  of 
Nourifhment,  thefe  jlaccid  Veflels  will  ea~ 
fily  yield,  and  be  replenifhed \ 


*  Ds  Tahe .  Cap,  III.  Lib ,  zz> 
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Bathing  the  Feet  is  very  ufeful,  arid 
often  contributes  to  promote  Reft,  and 
to  keep  the  Head  more  free  from  Pain  ? 
but  in  thefe  nervous  Head-Achs ,  nothing 
is  more  ufeful  than  to  let  the  Hair  grow 
at  leaft  two  or  three  Inches,  to  comb  it 
often,  and  never  to  ftiave  it :  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  Rule  given  by  Celfus  * . 
In  this  Diftemper  the  Hair  is  particularly 
apt  to  fall  off,  from  the  Want  of  fuffici- 
ent  Heat,  and  Moifture,  as  it  is  in  old 
Age,  which  is  an  incurable  Atrophy. 
The  Hair  is  certainly  the  beft  natural 
Defence  to  the  Brain,  the  Seat  of  Life, 
and  Motion ;  and  not  only  gives  the  moft 
proper  Warmth,  but  draws  off  fuperflu- 
ous  Humours.  In  young  ftrong  Perfons, 
where  the  other  Difcharges  are  free,  the 
Head  may  be  kept  fhaved  with  Safety, 
and  in  fome  Cafes  with  Advantage ;  but 
in  cold,  languid  Conftitutions,  no  other 


*  Caput  kuiter  perfricare  nunquam  tender  e,  L,  III.  C.  4. 
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Covering  can  be  well  fubftituted  in  its 
Place:  In  the  advancing  Years  of  Life* 
I  have  known  many  Inftances  of  Head- 
Achs,  and  Defluxions,  particularly  on 
the  Eyes,  which  have  been  relieved  by 
letting  the  Hair  grow,  when  other  Me¬ 
thods  have  been  ineffectual. 

\  .  Sp.  . 

Another  more  imperfeCt  Species  of 
an  Atrophy,  which  is  very  frequent  in 
thefe  Iflands,  is  owing  to  a  relaxed  State 
of  the  Veflels,  and  particularly  of  the 
Lungs ,  where  the  firfl  Digeltion  is  not 
remarkably  deficient,  and  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  proper  Nourifhment  is 
changed  into  laudable  Chyle ;  yet  is  not 
afterwards  juftly  ajjimilated  into  Serum. 
which  likewife  mull  continue  in  too  great 
a  Proportion  to  the  Blood  from  the  Want 
of  a  fufficient  Action  of  the  Veflels  on  it, 
to  unite  its  globular  Parts.  In  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances  the  fmall  decreafing  Veflels 
of  the  third  Digejlion  will  unavoidably 

be 
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be  more  loaded  with  thefe  diffolved  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  profufe  Sweats  will  be  the 
neceffary  Confequencej  Perfons  thus  af- 
fedted,  foon  become  weak,  and  languid, 
and  the  finer  Parts  of  the  Fluids  being 
thus  difcharged,  the  remaining  become 
more  acrid,  apt  to  ftimulate,  and  to  form 
Obftrudtions ;  the  Pulfe  at  fometimes  be¬ 
comes  more  quick,  and  after  the  Sweats 
more  flow,  and  languid ,  the  Urine  of¬ 
ten  crude,  and  at  other  Times  loaded 
with  a  lateritious  Sediment ,  with  a  varie¬ 
gated,  oily  Surface. 

Persons  of  a  relaxed ,  delicate  Con- 
ftitution,  who  have  weak,  though  found 
Lungs,  who  live  an  inactive,  or  irregu* 
lar  Life,  or  take  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  weak  Liquids,  in  Proportion  to  folid 
Food,  or  who  have  ufed  too  freely  Mer - 
cunal  Medicines,  are  more  particularly 
fubjedt  to  this  Diforder. 


If 
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If  it  is  attended  only  with  this  re¬ 
laxed  State  of  the  Veflels,  and  Humours, 
and  is  not  too  far  advanced,  it  may  with 
Certainty  be  cured  ;  but  if  too  long  ne- 
gledted,  and  the  Humours  become  acrid, 
and  vitiated,  they  will  be  apt  to  form  Ob- 
ftrudtions  in  fome  of  the  Vifcera ,  and 
particularly  in  the  Lungs,  attended  with 
a  Cough,  which,  if  not  prevented  in 
its  Progrefs,  foon  terminates  in  a  fatal 
Phthijis . 

The  Indication  of  Cure,  is  to  ftrength « 
en  the  Organs  of  the  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  fecond  Digeflion  ;  and  by  in- 
creating  their  Adtion  on  the  contained 
Fluids,  to  give  a  more  firm  Confidence, 
and  Union  to  them. 

The  Peruvian  Bark,  with  its  Prepa¬ 
rations,  deferves  a  principal  Place  in  this 
Diforder ;  light,  moderately  warm,  and 
ftrengthning  Bitters,  and  the  Elixir  of 

CL  Vitriol  5 
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Vitriol ;  and  when  the  Symptoms  are 
abated,  nothing  more  powerfully  contri¬ 
butes  to  confirm  the  Habit  of  Body,  than 
a  mild,  chalybeat  Cou'rfe,  with  the  Corf. 
Peruv .  and  cold  Bathing ;  but  until  the  in¬ 
ternal  Parts  have  been  firft  ftrengthned, 
cold  Bathing  will  not  only  be  ineffectu¬ 
al,  but  dangerous. 

If  the  Stomach,  and  Bowels  are  affeCt- 
ed.  Rhubarb,  and  fome  of  its  Prepara¬ 
tions,  will  be  necefiary  in  moderate  Quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  proper  Intervals. 

The  Regimen  of  Diet,  ought  to  be 
diredted  with  a  View  to  ftrengthen,  but 
not  to  irritate,  and  heat  too  much;  the 
milder  white  Meats  roafted,  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other  of  the  animal  Kind ; 
light,  French  red  Wines,  thap  have  not 
by  Age  loft  their  grateful  Aftringency, 
are  the  moft  proper,  plain,  and  mode¬ 
rately  diluted,  §>i£antitie s  of  any  Kind, 

are 
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are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  Meals 
to  be  more  divided  at  a  proper  Diftance ; 
for  relaxed  Fibres,  can  never  recover  their 
Tone,  when  kept  in  a  diftended  State. 
Milk,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  the 
German  Waters,  may  be  taken  with 
great  Benefit,  as  it  requires  lefs  Powers 
in  the  Digeftions,  than  any  other  Ali¬ 
ment,  to  aflimilate  it  into  healthy,  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids. 

i 

If  the  Sweats  are  large  in  the  Morn-* 
ing,  warm,  dry  Linen  ought  to  be  put  on 
as  foon  as  they  abate  \  and  the  Body  well 
rubbed  with  dry  Flannel  Cloths,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  aromatic  Vapour  arifing 
from  Olibanum ,  Majliche ,  Thus,  and  Sue- 
cinum ,  thrown  on  clear  Coals  :  A  large 
Fire,  and  too  many  Coverings  at  Night, 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  in  the  Day, 
the  Body  is  better  defended  by  light,  clofe 
Cloaths,  than  by  a  more  loofe,  and  heavy 
Covering.  Thefe  are  the  neceffary,  and 

Q_2  the 
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the  moft  powerful  Prefervatives  of  this 
Kind  againft  Night-Sweats. 

Sydenham  recommends  Riding  as  a 
Specific,  in  preventing  the  waftingSweats 
which  attend  a  Phthifis.  In  this  Species 
of  a  Decay,  it  may  indeed  juftly  defefve 
that  Character,  but  falls  very  fhort  of  it 
in  fuch  Sweats  as  arife  from  a  purulent 
HeStic. 

\  * 

Another  Species  of  an  Atrophy,  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  the  former,  is  attended 
with  a  latent,  hedtic  Fever,  irregularly 
intermitting,  which  in  fome  Time  be¬ 
comes  more  intenfe,  and  conftant,  and 
gradually  preys  on  the  Body,  though  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  proper  Nourifh- 
ment  is  taken,  and  though  no  fenfible 
Evacuation  attends  it  in  its  firft  Stage. 

This  is  owing  to  fome  purulent,  or  fa¬ 
mous  Matter  latent  within  the  Body, 
which  abforbed  into  the  Blood,  will  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  in  Proportion  to  its  Quantity ,  and 
Acrimony ,  excite  this  wafting,  parching 
Fever.  It  moft  frequently  arifes  from 
glandular  ObflruBiom  which  have  fiowly 
degenerated  into  a  purulent  State  3  fome- 
times  from  a  latent  Abfcejs  in  fome  of  the 
more  principal  Vifcera ,  or  from  Bones 
rendered  carious ,  by  a  venereal,  or  fcrophu * 
/tf&r  Taint.  Books  of  Obfervation  abound 
with  Inftances  of  fuch  as  died  of  this 

Species  of  an  Atrophy,  which  in  its  Pro- 

. 

grefs  generally  terminated  in  an  evident 
Ruin,  and  Devaluation  of  the  Parts,  which 
were  at  firft  more  obfcurely  affeded. 

A  s  this  Diftemper  moft  frequently 
arifes  from  a  previous  bad  Conftitution  ; 
and  as  the  Abfceffes  formed  feldom  ad¬ 
mit  of  external  Affiftance,  and  are  apt  to 
form  Jinuous  Ulcers,  it  muft  in  fuch  Cafes 
be  always  fatal ;  but  if  the  Habit  of  Bo¬ 
dy  is  not  bad,  or  much  reduced,  if  the 
Abfcefs  will  admit  of  an  external  Open¬ 
ing,  or  breaking  inwardly  forms  no  firm- 

rl„3  ous 
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ous  Ulcer,  if  the  external  Glands  of  fome 
of  the  Vifcera,  lefs  neceflary  to  Life,  are 
only  affedted,  it  is  lefs  dangerous,  and 
often  admits  of  a  Cure. 

As  this  Atrophy  is  a  true  Phthifis,  it 
will  require  the  fame  Method  of  Cure, 
which  will  be  more  fully  defcribed  in  a 
Confumption  of  the  Lungs ;  for  in  what¬ 
ever  Part  of  the  Body,  either  from  an 
Abfcefs,  or  Ulcer,  a  diffident  Quantity 
of  purulent  Matter  is  formed,  and  ab- 
forbed,  a  true  Phthifis  will  thence  enfue ; 
and  though  from  its  different  Situation , 
its  Progrefs,  and  Symptoms  will  vary,  the 
Indications  of  Cure  will  be  always  the 
fame,  peculiar  Regard  being  had  to  the 
Farts  affetted.  As  the  Lungs  are  necef¬ 
fary  to  the  mod  material  Functions  of 
Life,  and  to  give  a  due  Confidence  to  the 
Fluids;  and  as  their  Texture  is  tender, 
an  Abfcefs,  or  Ulceration  formed  in  them 
muft  be  generally  attended  with  a  puru - 

■4 

lent  D  if  charge,  a  dijfohed  State  of  the 

Fluids* 
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Fluids,  profufe  S  weats ,  and  a  quick  De¬ 
cay  ;  whereas,  in  Parts  lefs  neceiTary  to 
Life,  efpecially  when  attended  with  a 
more  vifcid  State  of  the  Blood,  the  Pro- 
grefs  is  more  flow.,  and  lefs  attended  in 
their firfl  Stages  with  any  fenjible  Evacu¬ 
ation. 


( 


The  Goafs  Whey ,  which  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vulnerary,  and  aromatic 
Herbs,  which  grow  on  high,  dry  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  the  moft  powerful  Remedy  in 
this  Kind  of  Atrophy,  efpecially  when 
it  arifes  from  purulent ,  glandular  Ob~ 
ftrudtions,  attended  with  an  inflammatory 
Difpofition  in  the  Blood.  The  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Mourne ,  in  the  County  of  Dowije, 
in  Ireland ,  are  remarkable  for  furnifhing 
Herbs,  and  Goat’s  Whey  of  that  Kind. 
It  muft  be  taken  in  large  Quantities,  two 
or  three  Quarts  in  a  Morning,  and  has 
been  often  attended  with  furprifing  Suc- 
cefs  in  many  Cafes,  which  otherwife 
fnuft  have  proved  fatal. 

0.4 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Structure ,  and  Ufe 
of  the  Lungs. 


THE  Lungs  are  formed  for  a  Two¬ 
fold  Ule,  Refpiration>  and  tra?tf~ 
jnitting  all  the  Humours  of  the 
Body  through  them,  and  have  peculiar 
Organs  deftined  for  thefe  Ufes ;  fo  that 
their  Subfiance  is  chiefly  compofed  of 
aerial  T abes>  and  fanguiferous  V °.J}els . 

t  ‘  r  : 

The  aerial  Tubes  are  divided  into  four 
Parts,  the  Jirjl  is  the  Larynx >  which 
gives  a  Paflfage  to  the  Air,  whole  Aper¬ 
ture  is  occafionally  clofed  by  the  incum¬ 
bent 
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bent  Epiglottis ,  and  by  Mufcles  peculiar 
to  it,  by  whofe  voluntary  Adrian  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  retaining  the  Air,  and 
by  its  different  Degrees  of  Contraction* 
modulates,  and  varies  the  Voice ;  the  fe- 
cond  Part  is  the  Prachcea ;  the  third, 
where  it  begins  to  divide,  and  lofes  that 

t 

Name,  the  Ramifications  are  then  cal¬ 
led  Bronchia  the  fourth  Part  conftitutes 
the  Cellules ,  and  VeJJicles ,  difcovered,  and 
defcribed  by  Malpighi  us 

The  fanguiferous  Veffels  are  the  pul¬ 
monary  Artery,  the  pulmonary  Vein,  the 
two  bronchial  Arteries  difcovered  by 
Ruyfch  ‘f*,  and  their  correfponding  Veins, 
the  right  of  which  terminates  in  the  Ve¬ 
na  Azygos,  the  left  in  a  Branch  of  the 
Subclavian  :  The  Nerves  which  are  dif- 
perfed  through  the  Lu'ngs,  proceed  from 
the  Intercoftal,  and  eight  Pair. 

*  Malpig.  de  Pujm.  Epijf.  i,  2.  T.  I.  Fo.  l,  2,  3. 

f  Rejp.  ad  Epijf,  An  at.  Problem .  6. 
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The  Trachcea  Arteria  is  compofed  of 
cartilaginous  Rings,  connefted  by  muf* 
cular  Membranes;  hence  it  becomes  fuf- 
ficiently  flexible  to  yield  to  the  Motions 
of  the  Neck,  and  at  the  fame  Time  firm 
enough  to  refill  an  external  Preflure, 
which  otherwife  would  have  endangered 
a  Suffocation :  Internally  it  is  covered 
with  a  glandular  Membrane ,  and  lubri¬ 
cated  with  a  Mucus,  thence  feparated  to 
defend  it  from  the  immediate  Con t aft  q{ 
the  Air.  The  cartilaginous  Rings  of  the 
Trachaea,  are  left  open  behind,  that  they 
might  not  obftruft  the  Oeofophagus  in 
Deglutition ;  the  intermediate  mufcular 
Rings  that  join  them  together,  are  by 
fome  called  the  Mufculi  Mefochondriaci ; 
by  their  Detention,  the  Trachasa  is 
lengthned  whenever  the  Neck  is  di~ 
ftended ;  and  the  Spring,  and  Force  of 
the  Lungs  in  their  more  diftant  Diflribu- 
tion  through  them,  is  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  owing  to  their  Endeavours  of  con - 

3  trailing 
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traffling  themfelves,  and  bringing  the 
Cartilages  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Trachaea  enters  the  Thorax,  be¬ 
tween  the  Membranes  of  the  Pleura ,  and 
when  it  defcends  as  far  as  the  fourth  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Back,  it  divides  into  two 
Branches,  each  of  which  is  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  innumerable  Ramifications, 
which  go  off  at  acute  Angles,  and  gra¬ 
dually  become  fmaller,  and  lefs  cartila¬ 
ginous,  until  at  laft  they  terminate  in 
fine  membranous  Veficles;  from  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  feveral  fuch  Veficles,  fmall 
Lobules  are  formed,  and  from  a  greater 
Collection  of  thefe  Lobules,  the  Lobes 
of  the  Lungs,  which  are  inverted  with 
the  Pleura  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  ab¬ 
dominal  Vifcera  are  with  the  Peritonaeum . 

It  is  evident,  from  the  Structure  of 
thefe  Parts ,  and  the  hnown  Properties  of 
£he  Air,  that  being  received  into  the 
Trachaea ,  and  its  feveral  Ramifications ,  it 
will  diftend  the  Veficles  into  a  fpherical 

Form ; 
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Form;  by  which  means  their  mutual 
Contaft  will  be  diminifhed,  the  orbicular 
Capacity ,  and  Longitude  of  the  Cartilages 
will  be  increafed,  and  the  acute  Ramifi¬ 
cations  will  rife  into  A?iglesy  approaching 
nearer  to  right  Angles :  This  Alteration 
is  moft  necelfary  $  for  by  that  Means  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Air  is  contained  in  a 
fhorter  Space,  than  when  their  Angles 
were  more  acute ;  which  may  be  thus 
demonftrated,  Let  A.  B.  be  the  Afpera 
Arteria  firft  divided  into  Branches,  C.  B. 
and  G.  F.  which  conftitute  the  fuperior 
Lobes,  and  into  others  I.  D.  andH.E. 
which  conftitute  the  inferior  Lobes,  I 
iay  that  thefe  Angles, 
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when  the  Lungs  are  inflated  with  Air, 
will  be  increafed  ;  for  if  L.  M.  is  the 
Trunk  from  whence  arifes  the  Branch 

O. QTet  P.N.  be  drawn  parallel  toL.  M. 
It  is  plain  from  the  35  th  Proportion  of 
the  Arft  Book  of  Euclid ,  that  the  Para - 
kilogram  O.  R.  is  equal  to  any  Paralello- 
gram  which  is  extended  from  L.  M.  to 

P.  N.  {landing  upon  the  fame  or  an  equal 
Bails :  But  the  Parallelogram  O.  QTs  not 
extended  to  N.  therefore  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  O.  R.  the  more  Air  may 
be  contained  in  a  ftiorter  Space. 

When  thefe  Tubules  are  therefore  in¬ 
flated  with  Air  in  In[pirationy  the  feveral 
Ramifications  recede  more  from  each 
other,  through  the  whole  Subftance  of 
the  Lungs ,  and  their  Angles  become 
larger ;  by  which  Means  the  Lobes , 
with  all  their  various  Branches,  are  then 
more  eredted. 

If 


t 
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If  the  Lungs  be  placed  in  a  VatuuMi 
and  a  PalTage  contrived  to  admit  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Air  into  the  Trachcea,  they  imme¬ 
diately  become  greatly  diftended ;  but 
that  ftill  they  refill:,  and  endeavour  to 
contract,  is  moil  evident  for  whenever 
the  external  Air  is  admitted,  they  in- 

j 

ftantly  fubfide  ;  or  if  they  are  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  Air,  they  foon  reduce  them- 
felves  into  a  fmaller  Space  than  they  pof- 
fefled  in  a  human  Body.  Hence  the  Man¬ 
ner  may  be  explained,  in  which  RefpL 
ration  is  performed  in  a  human  Body. 

Whenever  the  intercoftal  Mufcles  act 
fingly,  or  in  Conjunction  with  others  in- 
ferted  into  the  Thorax,  and  raife  the 
Ribs,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Fibres 
of  the  Diaphragm  contract,  and  approach 
to  ftrait  Lines,  the  Capacity  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax  will  be  increafed  in  all  its  Dimen- 
fions :  When  this  Dilatation  is  made,  the 
P refine  of  the  Air  rufhing  into  the  Tra¬ 
chea* 
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chaea,  being  greater  than  the  Refiftance 
of  the  Lungs,  diftends  them  gradually, 
until  their  convex  Surface  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  in  Contact  with  the  concave  Side  of 
the  Pleura ;  and  the  Refiftance  of  the 
one  is  exactly  equal  to  thePreffure  of 
the  other. 

By  thefe  Means  the  Lungs  will  be  al¬ 
ways  dilated,  in  Proportion  as  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Thorax  is  enlarged,  and  all 
their  V elides  diftended  with  Air ;  at 
which  Time  the  Blood  will  circulate  more 
readily  through  the  fine  Veflels,  which  are 
fpread  over  their  Surface,  until  the  Air 
confined  in  thefe  Cavities,  by  being  heat¬ 
ed,  and  expanded ,  preffes  fo  much  on 
them,  as  to  obftrud  the  free  Circulation 
through  them,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it 
becomes  more  effete,  and  lofes  that  ani¬ 
mating  Spirit ,  which  is  neceffary  to  the 
Life  of  Animals :  Hence  an  uneafy,  and 
increafing  Senfe  of  Suffocation  muft  be 

per- 
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perceived,  and  a  necejfary  Relaxation  of 
the  Mufcles v  of  Infpiration  fucceed  : 
Whenever  this  Effed  is  thus  produced, 
the  elafticy  cartilaginous  Segments,  which 
are  connected  with  the  Sternum,  im¬ 
mediately  recover  their  natural  Situa- 

1 

tions ;  at  the  fame  Time  likewife  the 
abdominal  Mufcles  protrude  the  Bowels 
again  ft  the  relaxed  Diaphragm ,  and  by 
their  Action  not  only  coniine  the  Thorax , 
but  in  greater  Expirations  contribute  to 
deprefs  the  Ribs,  which  is  farther  affift- 
ed  in  voluntary  Expirations  by  the  Addon 
of  other  Mufcles. 

When  the  Thorax  is  thus  contraded, 
the  free  Circulation  through  the  capilla¬ 
ry  V efiels  of  the  Lungs  begins  to  be 
again  obftruded  from  the  Veffels  conti¬ 
nuing  more  collapfed ,  and  from  fome 
Parts  of  ratified,  and  effete  Air  remain¬ 
ing  in  them;  to  remove  which  uneafy 
Senfation,  Infpiration  becomes  neceftary, 
and  a  new  Ad  million  of  frelh  Air. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is  evident^  that  when  once 
the  Lungs  of  an  Animal  have  been  di- 
ftended  with  Air;  Infpiration,  and  Expi¬ 
ration  mud  alternately  fucceed  each  other 
while  Life  continues,  which  mud  ceafe 
whenever  they  are  either  kept  diftended 
with  Air,  or  collapfed  from  the  Want  of  lil 

T 

The  Aftion  of  the  cartilaginous  Seg- 
merits ,  joining  the  Ribs  to  tile  Sternum , 
is  the  only  Antagonijl  the  inter  cqftal  Mug 
des  have;  for  they  always  refill  the  Force 
of  thefe  Mufcles ,  endeavouring  to  raife 
them,  and  make  their  Angies  larger. 
This  Fabric  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  be- 
caufe  Refpiration  is  fucceffive,  and  could 
not  poffibly  be  performed  by  antagonijl 
Mufcles ;  for  as  fuch  they  mud  act  alter¬ 
nately  :  But  all  the  Nerves  defigned  for 
voluntary ,  mufcular  Motion ,  have,  for  the 
mod  Part ,  the  fame  Origin ;  and  in  the 
Time  of  Sleep,  when  Refpiration  is  in¬ 
voluntary ,  there  is  an  equal  Influx  of  Spi- 
.  R  rits 
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rits  into  all  the  Nerves;  and  confequently 
all  mufcular  Motion  muft  be  then  equal, 
not  JucceJJive ;  but  thefe  Cartilages  perpetu¬ 
ally  retain  their  Spring,  and  Adtion,  even 
in  a  dead  Body  ;  and  'whenever  the 
Caufes  that  dilate  the  ’Thorax,  ceafe  to 
adt,  by  their  elaftic  Action  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  depreffed,  and  contracted,  and  by 
this  furpriling  Mechanifm ,  this  perpetual 
Motion  is  fuftained. 

The  Heart *  like  wife,  is  a  Mufcle, 
whofe  Motion  is  perpetual ,-  and  J'uccejJive 
while  other  Mufcles  are  fometimes  at 
Reft,  and  fometimes  in  Motion ;  and  is 
fo  wonderfully  contrived,  that  the  fame 
Caufe  which  deftroys  its  Contraction ,  re- 
ftores  its  Dilatation,  by  which  Means  each 
is  mutually  continued ;  for  the  conic 
Form  of  the  Arteries,  and  their  mufcular 
Membranes,  fupply  the  Place  of  an  An- 
tagonijl :  On  which  Account,  whenever 
the  Heart  by  its  Contraction,  expels  the 

Blood 
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Blood  into  the  Aorta,  by  the  Refinance 
which  the  conic  Form  bf  this  Vejjei 
gives  to  its  Motion,  it  is  repelled,  and 
in  that  Inftant  fills  the  coronary  Arteries $ 
which  are  difperfed  through  the  Sub- 
fiance  cf  the  Heart  with  Blood,  while 
its  Nerves  receive  a  free  Influx  of  animal 
Spirits,  from  the  Cerebellum  (for  no  Ob- 
flacle  oppofes) :  But  at  the  fame  Moment 
the  Heart  is  thus  fully  contracted,  the 
Auricles  are  relaxed,  and  dijlended  with 
Blood ;  by  which  Means  the  Caufe  of  its 
Contraction  immediately  ceafes ;  for  the 
Motion  of  the  nervous  Fluid,  that  would 
otherwife  continue  to  flow  into  the  Heart, 
is  now  prevented  by  this  PreJJure  of  the 
Blood  in  the  diftended  Auricles  for 
Lower  and  Willis  have  fhewn,  that 
the  Nerves  which  arive  to  the  Heart,  pafs 
either  through  the  Auricles,  or  near  the 
Aorta ,  or  pulmonary  Artery ;  fo  that  when 
they  are  filled,  and  diftended  with  Blood, 

*  De  Cordis  Situ  &  StruCIura,  C.  I, 

f  Nervorum  Defer iftio  Ufus>  C  XXIV, 

R  2  thefe 
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thefe  Nerves  muft  be  compreffed,  and  for 
that  Moment  the  Heart  muft  become 
paralytic  from  the  Want  of  a  fufficient 
Influx  of  animal  Spirits .  Hence  the  Au¬ 
ricles,  no  longer  receiving  any  Oppofi- 
tion,  contract,  and  evacuate  the  Blood 
into  the  Heart ,  which  eafily  yields  to  it* 
and  becomes  diftended  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  it  receives  this  Blood,  (by  receiv¬ 
ing  like  wife  the  nervous  Fluid,  whofe 
Motion  is  now  free,  and  Blood  into  the 

Coronaries )  it  recovers  a  Capacity  for  a 

* 

fucceeding  Contraction. 

Dr.  Haller  *  after  ts,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  Freffure  on  the  Nerves  in  the  Au¬ 
ricles  ;  and  that  the  coronary  Arteries  are 
diftended  with  Blood,  not  alternately,  but 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  whole  arte¬ 
rial  Syflem,  and  during  the  Contraction  of 
the  Heart. 


^  Pima  Lima  Phyfichg ,  Cap.  de  Corde. 
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To  prove  the  firfl  Pofition,  he  gives 
an  Inftance  in  Fiihes  who  have  no  Au¬ 
ricles.,  and  that  confequently  the  alternate 
Motion  of  their  Heart  cannot  depend  on 
the  Preffure  of  the  Nerves  on  them ;  but 
as  the  Structure  of  their  Heart  is  very 
different  from  that  in  human  Bodies,  may 
not  fuch  a  Preffure  be  made  on  the  car¬ 
diac  Nerve  in  fame  other  Part  of  its  Di¬ 
rection  to  the  Heart  ? 

To  prove  the  other  more  material  Ob¬ 
jection,  he  fays,  that  having  cut  the  co¬ 
ronary  Arteries,  he  obferved,  that  during 
the  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  the  Blood 
fprung  up  at ^a  greater  Height  from  thefe 
opened  VeffeLs,  which  muff  confequent¬ 
ly  be  diff ended,  at  the  fame  Time,  with 
the  others  of  the  arterial  Syftem. 

The  Motion  of  the  Heart  in  a  dying 
Animal,  irritated  with  Pain,  is  fo  very 
quick ,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh 

R  3  be- 
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between  its  Pulfations,  and  almoft  impofi? 
fible  that  Point  of  Time  when  the  Aorta 
firft  begins  to  contract ,  and  the  Heart  to 
fill  again,  in  which  the  Blood  receives  its 
ihort  retrograde  Motion ;  for  whenever 
the  Blood  is  expelled  from  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle,  from  the  conic  Form  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  it  muft  unavoidably  meet  with  aRe~ 
fiftance,  and  would  return  into  th zVentri- 
cle,  unlefs  prevented  by  its  Valves ,  which 
then  clofe  it,  and  leave  the  opened  Orifices 
of  the  coronary  Arteries  free  to  receive 
their  Blood,  repelled  that  Inftant,  by  the 
beginning  Contraction  of  the  Aorta.  This 
is  evident,  from  the  Structure  of  thefe 
Parts,  and  ftom  repeated  Obfervations 
and  how  is  it  poffible  that  the  fame  Con¬ 
traction,  or  Force  of  the  Heart,  fhould 
give  the  Blood  a  dire 51  Motion  through 
the  Aorta ;  and  a  Motion  almoft  quite 
oppofite  to  it,  through  the  coronary  Arte¬ 
ries?  As  this  Opinion  is  lingular,  attend¬ 
ed  with  inexplicable  Difficulties,  and  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  from  what  Boerhaave  *  firft  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  moft  accurate  Anatomifts 
have  received,  it  will,  I  think,  require 
more  certain ,  ?md  exaB  Experiments  to 
fupport  it. 

Dr.  Halier  then  proceeds  to  explain 
this  alternate  Motion  of  the  Heart  from 
the  irritable  Nature  of  that  Mufcle,  and 
the  Stimulus  of  the  Blood  fucceffively  di - 
[tending  the  Auricles,  and  Ventricles:  This* 
he  fays,  is  a  dmple  Caufe,  but  fufficient 
to  produce  that  Effect  ;  but  though  the 
Heart  is  formed  with  the  greateft  Send- 
bility,  it  mail:  from  the  repeated  Action 
of  the  fame  Stimulus,  become  by  Degrees 
•  ?iefi  fenfible  of  it,  and  want  that  uniform 
Power  which  is  neceffary  to  continue  the 
Circulation:  The  wife  Creator  therefore 
has  not  left  the  Motion  of  this  Mufcle, 
on  which  Lite  immediately  depends,  fo 
weakly  guarded ;  but  has  fupported  it  by 

*  InJHtutiones  Medic#,  409.  * 
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an  Influx  of  the  nervous  Fluid  into  its  Fi-* 
bres,  and  of  Blood  into  the  Coronaries, 
and  Ventricles.  Thefe  concurring  Caufes 
are  only  fufficient  to  preferve  the  Motion 
of  the  Heart,  and  an  alternate  Interrup¬ 
tion  of  them  to  make  it  fuccejjive . 

Some  have  admired  why  the  Motion 
of  the  Heart,  and  that  of  Refpiration,  is 
not  performed  in  the  fame  Space  of Time ; 
but  it  has  been  flhewn,  that  the  Adtion 
of  the  former  depends  on  the  fucceflive 
Influx  of  the  nervous,  and  arterial  Fluid 
into  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart,  and  of 
Blood  into  its  Cavity  which  laft  only 
is  derived  from  the  Lungs,  and  which 
are  capable  of  containing  ten  Times  the 
Quantity  of  Blood,  which  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  can  contain.  Hence 
( 

in  the  full  Point  of  Infpiration,  when  the 
Lungs  are  almoft  in  a  State  of  Reft,'  and 
its  Arteries  are  fo  muf  h  comprefled,  that 
the  Blood  cannot  freely  pafs  into  the 

Veins^ 
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Veins,  the  Heart  is  ftill  fapplied  with 
Blood  from  th$  pulmonary  Veins ,  which^ 
according  to  the  former  Computation* 

^  A-' 

contain  a  fufficient  Quantity  to  replenifh 
the  Heart  five  Times.  This  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  if  the  Air  be  ftrongly  retained 
in  the  Lungs ,  the  Motion  of  the  Heart 
is  perceived  to  be  very  fenfibly  languid 
after  the  fifth  Pulfation , 

The  Circulation  of  the  Humours  is 
quicker  through  the  Lungs ,  than  through 
any  Part  of  the  Body ;  for  as  great  a 
Quantity  paffes  through  them  in  the  fame 
Space  of  Time,  as  through  all  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body,  for  all  the  Arteries 
receive  their  Blood  from  the  Aorta ,  this 
from  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart ,  and 
this  from  the  Lungs ;  therefore,  if  two 
Ounces  of  Blood  are  expelled  from  the 
Heart  at  each  Pulfation,  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  mu  ft  neceffarily  pafs  through  the 
Lungs  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time;  other- 

wife 
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wife  a  fatal  Peripneumony  would  foon  fuc- 
ceed  :  Therefore  if  the  Heart  be  fuppoL 
ed  to  contract  fix  tv  Times  in  a  Minute, 

*  ■  v  **  * 

0 1€  Hundred  and  Twenty  Ounces  of  Blood 
(according  to  this  Computation)  muft 
pafs  through  the  Lungs  in  that  Space  of 
Time.  And  on  this  Account,  when 
the  pulmonary  Artery  is  wounded,  three 
or  four  Pounds  of  Blood  are  often  evacu¬ 
ated  in  the  Space  of  a  Minute. 

The  pulmonary  Arteries  receiving  the 
circulating  Humours,  divide  them  into 
as  many  different  Parcels  as  there  are 
Ramifications,  whofe  Number  is  almofl: 
infinite ;  thefe  minute,  arterial  Ramifi¬ 
cations  terminate  in  Veins,  which,  by 
Degrees  uniting,  become  larger,  till  at 
length  they  end  in  four  large  Branches, 
returning  from  the  four  different  Lobes, 
which  joining  together  form  the  Saccus 
Loweriamis .  By  this  Structure  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  that  were  before  feparated  in  the 

Ar- 
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Arteries,  are  afterwards  intimately  mixed 
in  the  Veins :  Hence  Malpighius  *  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  the  chief  Adtion  of  the  Lungs 
confifted  in  mixing  equally  the  hetoroge- 
neous  Parts  of  the  Blood;  and  that 
in  a  Drachm,  or  any  given  Quantity 
of  the  Fluids  which  circulate  through 
them,  there  will  be  a  proportioned  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  feveral  Humours  contained 
in  the  Blood.  Borellusy  J  oppoling  this 
Opinion  of  Malpighius ,  afferted,  that  the 
Adtion  of  the  Lungs  confifted  in  feparat - 
ing  the  Humours;  the  moft  exquifite 
Separation  being  performed,  when  the 
Blood,  or  any  heterogeneous  Fluid,  paf- 
fes  from  a  large  Tube  through  fmall  Ra¬ 
mifications :  But  their  Opinions,  though 
very  different,  may  be  eafily  reconciled, 
being  each  of  them  partly  right ;  for  the 
circulating  Humours,  by  the  Structure 
of  the  Arteries ,  are  feparated,  and  by  that 

*  Opera  Anatom ,  P.  325.“ 
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of  the  Veins  are  again  moft  intimately 
mixed  together  ;  and  by  this  ufeful  Me- 
chanifm,  the  new,  vifcid  Chyle  received 

into  the  Blood ,  which  otherwife  would 

% 

be  apt  to  run  into Cohefions,  is  attenuated, 
and  all  the  circulating  Humours  are  pre¬ 
fer  ved  in  a  juft  Degree  of  Fluidity . 

These  Advantages  are  likewife  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Preffure  of  the  Air,  on 
the  Veffels  of  the  Lungs ,  being  fo  per¬ 
petually  varied,  that  they  never  continue 
of  the  fame  Form,  for  two  fucceffive 
Moments  of  Time :  For  in  Infpiration 
their  Expanfion,  and  the  Preffure  of  the 
Air  on  them,  gradually  increafe,  and  in 
the  fame  Proportion  decreafe  in  Expira¬ 
tion ;  and  when  the  Air  is  retained  in 
the  full  Point  of  Infpiration ,  its  increaf- 
ing  Rarifaftion  ftill  continues  the  Change; 
and  fince  the  Capacity  of  thefe  Veffels 
is  perpetually  changed,  it  is  probable 
that  by  this  Means  the  Humours  pafs 

through. 
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through,  and  are  prepared  in  the  Lungs , 
for  all  the  different  Secretions,  which 

S 

are  afterwards  performed  in  the  whole 
Body  5  for  all  Secretions  are  made  from 
the  fame  Blood,  and  in  a  great  Meafure 
receive  their  different  Properties  from 
the  different  Capacity  of  the  feparating 
Veffels ;  and  fince  thefe  Velfels  from 
their  greateft  Capacity,  which  is  circular 9 
are  gradually  compreffed,  and  changed 
into  a  plane  Figure,  they  muft  therefore 
likewife  pafs  through  all  the  various  in« 
termediate  Degrees. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  laid 
down,  that  the  moffc  neceffary  Functions 
of  the  animal  Oeconomy,  depend  on  the 
Influence  of  this  Organ,;  and  that  like¬ 
wife  the  Heat,  Colour ,  and  the  moft  ma¬ 
terial  Properties  of  the  Blood  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Lungs. 

For  it  is  obfervable,  that  Animals 
who  want  Lungs,  fljch  as  Fillies,  are 
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always  coldy  and  the  greater  the  Refpira- 
tion  (or  the  Adtion  of  the  Lungs)  is,  the 
greater  likewife  is  the  Degree  of  Heat  ; 
for  in  a  human  Body  the  Force  of  Heat 
increafes  in  Proportion  to  that  of  Attri¬ 
tion,  and  this  to  the  Force  of  Circula¬ 
tion*  which  is  as  great  through  the 
Lungs  as  through  all  other  Parts  of  the 
Body :  Hence,  in  Regard  to  the  Force 
of  Attrition ,  there  is  the  greateft  Heat, 
but  in  Refpedt  of  the  Air  the  greateft 
Cold .  The  one  is  juftly  corrected  by  the 
other;  for  the  Force  of  Attrition  in  thefe 
Parts,  is  fo  very  violent  from  the  Prejfure 
of  the  Air,  and  the  V elocity  of  the  Blood's 
Motion,  that  Health  could  not  long  fub- 
fift,  if  it  was  not  thus  moderated  by  a  pro¬ 
per  Difpofition  of  thefe  Veffels,  in  being 
fo  much  expanded ,  and  by  an  oppofite  Qua¬ 
lity  in  the  Air. 

For  the  Refrigeration  of  any  Body  is 
proportioned  to  the  Expanfion  of  its  Sur - 

face. 
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face ,  and  the  Denjity  of  the  Medium ,  (as 
Sir  Ijaac  Newton  has  obferved)  and  if 
any  Body  of  a  friiall  Surface,  Warmed  to 
a  great  Degree,  is  extended  into  a  large 
Surface,  and  placed  in  a  more  denfe Medium, 
it  will,  in  Proportion  to  that  Alteration, 
more  quickly  abate  of  its  Heat :  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon,  the  Heat  of  the 
Blodd  in  the  Lungs  muft  be  much  di- 
minifhed,  and  moderated,  by  being  ex¬ 
panded  on  a  large  Superficies ,  and  expof- 
ed  to  the  Influence  of  the  Air ,  whofe 
Heat,  in  the  moil  warm  Weather,  is 
lefs  than  that  which  is  natural  to  a  hu¬ 
man  Body;  and  by  being  renewed  every 
Infpiration,  its  Denfity  is  kept  up  in  full 
.Force ;  for  that  which  is  expired  by  be¬ 
ing  rarified ,  and  warmed  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Body,  is  not  fo  capable  of  cooling  the 
Blood,  if  received  again  into  the  Lungs, 
as  frefh  Air, 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  Wind, 
which  is  only  Air  renewed,  or  a  Change 

7  of 
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of  Atmofphere  is  fo  cooling  ?  for  Wind 
is  not  actually  more  cold  than  any  other 
Part  of  the  fame  Air ;  and  the  moft  fen- 
lible  Thermometer  expofed  to  the  Wind 
of  a  large  Bellows,  receives  from  thence 
no  Alteration  ;  but  the  circumambient 
Air  of  human  Bodies,  is  foon  rendered 
by  their  Heat  not  only  more  warm,  but 
more  light ,  and  rarijied,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  capable  of  attracting  Heat  from 
them,  than  fuch  Air  as  is  placed  beyond 
their  Sphere  of  Activity. 

Hence  like  wife  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  the  vital  Heat  is  more  drong,  and 
lading  in  robud  Conditutions  than  in 
others,  their  Humours  being  more  denfe, 
•and  their  Veffels  more  elaflic ;  and  from 
thence  not  only  capable  of  exciting  av 
greater  Heat,  but  of  attracting,  and  re¬ 
taining  it  longer  than  weaker  Bodies  : 
For  though  Attrition  excites  Heat,  by 
collecting  that  elementary  Fire-  which  is 

did 
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difperfed  through  every  Part  of  Space  $ 
and  though  this  Collection  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  El  aft  i  city,  and  Velocity  of  the 
Bodies  in  Motion,  yet  its  Retention  is  al¬ 
ways  proportioned  to  th  zDenfity  of  Bodies. 

Sir Ifaac Newton*  fuppofes,  that  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Collection,  but  the  Retention  of  Fire, 
or  Heat  in  any  Body,  depends  on  the  of  di¬ 
latory  Motion  of  all  the  Parts  of  that  Bo¬ 
dy  which  is  warmed ;  he  fuppofes  like- 
wife,  that  there  is  an  attracting  Force 
between  the  corporeal  Subftance,  and  Fire, 
or  the  Rays  of  Light ;  and  that  when 
this  Particle  of  Fire  is  in  a  perfect  Va¬ 
cuum  its  Motion  is  very  flow,  but  that 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  any  Body,  the 
more  it  is  attracted  by  it,  and  its  Velo¬ 
city  is  increafed  in  the  fame  Proportion, 
which  is  always  greatefl:  at  the  Point  of 
ContaCi,  from  whence  it  is  inftantly  re¬ 
pelled  5  that  from  hence  an  Adlion,  and 

#  Optics ,  «£.  V.  P.  314,  p .  255, 
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Re-adion  arife,  which  produce  cfcillaforf 
Motions ;  and  that  the  Force  of  Heat 
continues  in  Proportion  to  the  Violence, 
and  Duration  of  thefe  Vibrations :  But  as 
this  great  Man  was  fenfible,  that  more 
Experiments  were  necedary  to  afcertain 

the  Truth  of  thefe  Politions,  and  as  he 

% 

was  prevented  from  profecuting  them^ 
he  fubmits  them  to  a  farther  Enquiry ; 
and  it  appears  from  evident  Experiments,, 
that  notwithdanding  eladic  Bodies  are 
mod  capable  of  colleding  Heat  by  At¬ 
trition,  and  that  this  may  be  probably 
the  chief  Caufe  which  excites  it  in  a  hu¬ 
man  Body  ;  yet  this  Colledlion  of  Fire  in 
other  corporeal  Subdances,  may  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  other  Caufes :  But  whatever  the 
different  Caufes  are,  which  determine , 
and  communicate  Pleat  to  Bodies,  it  is 
always  retained  in  fuch  Bodies,  not  in 
Proportion  to  their  Elafticity,  but  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Quantity  oj  Matter ,  and 
fpecijic  Gravity  of  fuch  Bodies ;  for  if 

Gold, 
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Gold,  Mercury ,  Lead,  and  Water,  are 
placed  in  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire,  their 
different  Heat  will  be  proportioned  to 
their  different  Denfties ;  and  no  Bodies 
are  certainly  lefs  capable  than  thefe  two 
laft  of  exciting  elajlic  Vibrations . 

The  greater  the  Denjity  of  a  Body  is, 
the  greater  likewife  is  the  Difficulty  to 
communicate  Heat  to  it,  but  when  com¬ 
municated,  it  is  the  longer  retained 
whereas  to  Bodies  of  a  reverfe  Nature, 
it  is  eafily  communicated,  and  as  quickly 
goes  off,  This  is  the  Reafon  why  Per- 
fons  of  a  weak  Conftitution,  are,  from  a 
fmall  Force  of  Heat,  for  a  fhort  Space  of 
Time  immediately  fluffed,  and  warmed i 
for  Weaknefs  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Solids *  and  a  Levity  in  the 
Fluids* 

* 

Nothing  is  more  furprifing,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  difficult  to  explain,  than  the 

S  2  Heat 
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Heat  of  the  Blood  in  animal  Bodies:  for 
the  moft  violent  Agitation  of  any  other 
Fluid  is  not  capable  of  exciting  fo  great 
a  Force  of  Heat:  The  following  Caufes, 
which  can  never  concur  in  any  other 
Fluids,  may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  The  particular  Elajlity ,  and 
Spring  of  the  Solids  of  animal  Bodies ,  the 
conic  Form  of  the  Arteries,  their  Ramifica¬ 
tions,  the  various  Motions,  and  Reper- 
cuffions  arifing  from  hence,  muft  all 
produce  a  more  exquifite  Attrition,  than 
any  artificial  Motion  can  poflibly  excite. 
2dly,  The  animal  Spirits  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body,  mixing  with  the  Blood, 
which,  from  their  elaborate  Secretion,  the 
furprifing  Activity,  and  Minutenefs  of 
their  Parts,  feem  to  be  fomewhat  aiia- 
lagous  to  the  Rays  of  Light,  or  Particles 
of  Fire .  3dly,  The  Denfity  of  the  Glo¬ 
bules  increafed  by  being  compacted  by 
the  Aftion  of  the  Veffels,  and  their  fphe- 
rical  Form,  containing  thegreatefi:  Quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  of  Matter  in  the  fmalleft  Space,  makes 
them  capable  of  retaining  their  Heat  the 
longer.  4thly,  By  being  oleaginous,  they 
are  apt  to  receive,  and  retain  a  greater 
Degree  of  Heat  than  other  Fluids ;  for 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  *  has  obferved,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  Affinity ,  and  Attraction 
between  Heat,  or  the  Rays  of  Light, 
and  oleaginous ,  and  fulphureous  Bodies. 
5thly,  This  Attrition  is  performed  in 
Vefiels  where  no  other  Medium ,  fuch  as 
the  Air  (or  at  leaf!:  only  its  more  fubtle 
Parts)  can  intervene ;  for  any  warm  Bo- 
dy  placed  in  a  Vacuum ,  retains  its  Heat 
much  longer,  than  if  expofed  to  open 
Air,  (its  Medium  being  much  more  fine 
than  common  Air)  and  if  a  perfedt  Va¬ 
cuum  could  be  obtained,  it  is  probable, 
that  a  denfe  Body,  fufficiently  heated, 
would  perpetually  retain  its  Heat.  This 
perhaps  may  be  the  Caufe  of  the  perpe- 


*  Optics,  P.  250. 
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tual  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which,  according 
to  the  beft  Computations,  is  the  larged, 

L  <4  r 

and  moft  denfe  Body,  of  a  Form ,  almoft 
fpherical ,  violently  warmed,  and  agitated* 
and  placed  in  a  Medium ,  which  muft 
from  thence  be  moft  fubtle,  and  fine. 

.  .  4  ■*'  it  .  *  ’■».  A  ft  V  -  -  ' 

The  bright  purple  Colour  of  the  Blood, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  th z  Lungs,  but  not  by 
admitting  nitrous  Particles  with  the  Air, 
as  Lower ,  and  others  have  imagined ;  for 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  common, 
grofs  Air  is  received  into  the  Blood,  or 
that  Nitre  can  be  any  Way  lufticiently 
volatilifed,  to  be  univerfally  mixed  with 
the  Air ,  and  fit  for  this  Purpofe  ;  for  all 
Nitre  is  naturally  a  fixed  Salt ,  neither  by 

'  m  ,v  i 

the  Mixture  of  a  volatile,  alkaline  Salt, 
(if  it  fhould  happen  to  meet  with  any 
fuch  in  the  Earth,  or  Air,)  can  it  be  ren¬ 
dered  volatile ;  for  from,  thence  it  only 
becomes  femi volatile,  and  incapable  of 
afcending  fo  high  above  the  Surface  of 
i  the 
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the  Earth,  as  is  generally  fuppofed ;  th$ 

* volatile  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  likewife  an  ar¬ 
tificial  Preparation,  and  one  of  the  ftrong* * 
eft  Acids,  and  would  be  moft  pernicious 
to  the  Lungs ,  if  received  in  to  them  :  Nei¬ 
ther  does  this  Opinion  receive  any  Force 
from  the  florid  Colour,  which  the  Blood 
acquires  by  being  mixed  with  Nitre;  for 
Salt-ArmoniaC}  Salt-Gem ,  or  common 
Sea-Salty  will  give  the  fame  Tincture  to 
it.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  Difcove- 
ries  which  have  been  made  with  Micro- 
fcopesy  that  this  Colour  of  the  Blood  is 
owing  to  the  Adtion  of  the  V eflels  on  the 
contained  Humours  ;  for  Leuwenheeck  * 
has  given  occular  Demonftration,  that 
’  fix  pellucid  Globules  of  Serum ,  compar¬ 
ed,  and  joined  together,  form  a  red  Glo¬ 
bule ,  whofe  Colour  is  loft  whenever  they 
are  feparated,  and  cannot  be  again  re¬ 
stored  by  being  mixed  with  Nitre ,  or 

n,  ( - - - - . - — , - - - - - -  - - 
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any  of  thofe  Salts :  And  as  the  Preflure 
of  the  Veffels  in  the  Lungs  is  greater 
on  the  circulating  Fluids,  than  in  any 
other  Part  of  the  Body,  the  Globules 
that  were  before  feparated,  or  imper¬ 
fectly  joined  together,  are  thereby  com- 
prefled,  and  mod:  exaCtly  united ;  and 
from  thence  the  Colour  of  the  Blood,  re  * 
turning  into  the  left  Ventricle ,  is  much 
more  bright,  and  florid,  than  in  the 
right  Ventricle ,  before  it  received  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs. 

Whatever  is  the  different  Nature  of 
the  Food  received  into  the  Stomach ,  the 
Chyle ,  or  Milk  made  from  thence,  is  al¬ 
ways  of  a  white  Colour ;  and  when  more 
perfectly  elaborated  by  the  Action  of  the 
Veffels ,  and  the  Mixture  of  the  other  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids ,  is  changed  into  a  red  Colour. 
This  particular  Alteration  may  in  fome 
Meafure  be  illuftrated  from  chymical  Ex¬ 
periments  made  on  Milk  for  if  this  is 

mixed 
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mixed  with  any  Thing  of  an  alkaline  Na¬ 
ture,  and  gradually  agitated  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  Degree  of  Heat,  it  affumes  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  from  thence  paffes  thro5 
various  Degree,  till  at  length  it  becomes 
intenfely  red ;  and  if  the  Heat  be  farther 
increafed,  it  is  changed  into  a  dark  Co¬ 
lour.  Thus  in  a  human  Body  the  Chyle , 
and  Milk ,  by  being  mixed  with  the  other 
animal  Fluids,  which  are  of  an  alkalefcent 
Nature,  though  not  alkaline ;  and  by 
being  prepared  by  more  juft  Degrees  of 
Heat,  and  PreJJure ,  are  changed  into  a 
yellow  Serum,  and  at  length  into  florid 
Blood :  On  this  Account,  a  J anguine  Com¬ 
plexion  is  almoft  peculiar  to  fuch  who 
life  much  Exercife  ;  while  they  who  lead 
an  inactive  Life,  generally  look  pale; 
and  in  hot  Countries,  the  Complexion  of 
the  Inhabitants  becomes  more  dark ,  and 
aduft,  their  Solids  being  parched,  and 
their  Fluids  agitated  with  a  ftronger  Force 
of  Heat,  than  in  a  more  moderate  Cli¬ 
mate,  The 
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The  Opinion  of  the  Air  being  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  Blood,  has  very  much  pre¬ 
vailed,  notwithftanding  there  are  feveral 
Arguments,  which  feems  fufficient  to 
prove  the  contrary:  ift.  The  external 
Membrane  that  receives  the  immediate 
Contact  of  the  Air,  is  lubricated  with  a 
mucilaginous,  un&uous  Humour 3  and 
fuch  as  Mr.  Boyle  has  demonftrated,  with 
the  greateft  Difficulty,  admits  the  Air 
to  pafs  through  it  *,  and  Water,  which 
feems  to  be  a  more  fubtle  Body,  will  en¬ 
ter  through  Pores,  which  are  impervious 
to  Air.  sdly.  Every  Part  of  the  Lungs 
feems  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft  its 
Admittance  ;  for  it  cannot  enter  through 
the  Arteries,  becaufethe  repre fling  Force 
pf  the  circulating  Fluid  in  thefe  Vejjels , 
is  greater  than  the  prefling  Force  of  the 
Air ;  for  no  Fluid  (as  the  Dodlrine  of 
Hydraulicks  demonftrates)  can  enter  a 


*  Lit.  II.  Chap.  13. 
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VelTel  replenilhed  with  another  Fluid, 
where  the  Reiiftanpe  of  the  one  is  great- 

T  P 

er  than  the  Preflure  of  the  other ;  and 
the  Veins,  which  lie  on  the  external  Coat, 
are  fo'compreffed  by  every  In fpi ration, 
that  no  Admittance  can  be  then  expedN 
ed  of  another  Fluid ,  and  in  Expiration, 
the  preffing  Force  of  the  Air  is  directed 
a  contrary  Way  :  Befides,  if  the  Air 
could  obtain  a  Paflage  into  the  Veins,  it 
muft  enter  through  every  Veficle,  fince 
one  has  not  a  more  particular  Privilege  of 
admitting  it  than  another;  but  as  the 
Number  of  thefe  is  almoft  infinite,  it 
muft  unavoidably  follow,  that  in  the 
Sinus  LowerianuSy  where  they  all  termi¬ 
nate,  there  muft  be  a  very  confiderable 
Colledtion  of  Air,  and  being  there  agi¬ 
tated  with  the  Blood,  Bubbles  muft  be 
thence  excited  ;  but  nothing  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  can  be  obferved  with  the  beft  Mi- 
crofcopes  3dly,  If  Air  be  injedted 

#  Leuven.  Of.  Tom  II.  P.  37.  214. 
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into  the  Veffels  of  any  Animal ,  it  foon 
proves  fatal :  It  feems  therefore  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  common,  grofs  Air  can 
be  admitted  into  the  Blood  through  the 
Lungs,  (though  ’tis  beyond  Doubt,  that 
fome  of  the  finer  Parts  enter  with  the 
Chyle  into  the  Ladteals)  and  the  Advan¬ 
tage  which  Borellus  *  afligns  to  the  Blood, 
from  the  intermediate  Pofition  of  the 
Particles  of  Air  between  the  Globules  of 
Blood,  producing  an  ofcillatory ,  elaftic 
Motion,  may  be  more  juftly  explained 
from  the  Particles  of  Fire,  which  pene¬ 
trate,  and  enter  all  Bodies,  both  folid, 
and  fluid,  which  are  thereby  rarified  in 
Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Heat,  and 
the  different  Denfities  of  fuch  Bodies ; 
and  as  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that  the 
Force  of  Heat  is  fcarce  the  fame  in 
any  Part  of  Matter  for  two  fucceffive 
Moments  of  Time,  it  evidently  follows, 
that  not  only  in  the  Blood,  but  in  all  other 
Solids,  and  Fluids  there  mufl  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual ,  ofcillatory ,  peri/laltic  Motion. 

*  Be  Motu.  Animalium-t  Pars  II.  Prop.  115. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the 

Lungs. 

AS  the  Lungs  are  the  principal  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  fecond  Digejlion ,  and  as 
,  the  third  Digeftion,  and  the  moffc 
material  Fundtions  of  the  animal  ©eco¬ 
nomy  mu  ft  be  deficient,  in  Proportion 
as  they  are  affected,  I  fhall  endeavour 
more  particularly  to  defcribe  the  Difeafes 
incident  to  them,  efpecially  of  the  chronic 
Kind,  and  the  Method  of  curing  them, 
or  of  preventing  their  Progreft* 

From  their  tender  Strudure  they  are 
not  only  apt  to  be  affeded  by  light 

Caufes  % 


\  j 
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Caufes  ;  but  to  be  foon  deftroyed  by  a 
Continuation  of  them:  Thefe  in  their 
Hrfl  Stage,  and  in  their  Progrefs,  maj/ 
more  eaffly  be  removed  ;  but  when  they 
terminate  in  a  Suppuration ,  or  Phthifls 
with  great  Difficulty  admit  of  any  Cure. 

Several  Difeafes,  which  proceed  from 
the  fame  Caufes,  differ  only  in  their  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  and  the  mod  certain  Method  of 
attaining  a  Knowledge  of  internal  Dis¬ 
orders,  is  by  comparing  them  with  fuch 
as  are  external ,  and  of  the  fame  Kind  * 
therefore  the  ohfcure  Origin  of  internal 

9 

Suppurations  in  the  Lungs,  maybe  more 
evidently  explained  from  the  fenfible 
Caufes  of  fuch  as  are  external ;  all  which 
may  be  reduced  to  whatever  Caufe  ob- 
flrudls,  inflames ,  and  then  fuppurates  the 
Veffels,  or  dijfolves  their  Continuity ,  of 
which  a  Suppuration  is  the  unavoidable 
Confequence:  In  this  laid  Cafe,  a  Sup¬ 
puration  is  formed,  without  any  preced¬ 
ing 
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ing  Obftrudion ;  in  the  former  it  is  the 
Confequence  of  it :  But  though  the  fame 
Effed  is  produced  from  different  Caufes, 
the  Indications  of  Cure,  in  the  firft  Stage 
of  this  Diftemper,  are  very  different  > 
and  even  in  the  laft  Stage,  though  the 
Symptoms  are  in  manyRefpeds  the  fame, 
a  particular  Regard  is  to  be  given  to  the 
firft  Caufe,  which  has  laid  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  this  Diftemper, 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  beft 
Method  of  explaining  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  in  their  Origin,  and  Progrefs,  is 
to  confider  them  as  arifing  from  fuch 
Caufes  as  difpofe  the  Veffels,  and  Hu¬ 
mours  to  form  OrJlruBions ,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  determine  them  to  the  Lungs, 
and  from  whatever  Caufe  gives  the  Blood 
fuch  a  Force,  and  Acrimony,  and  their 
Veffels  fuch  a  Weaknefs,  as  muft  if 
increafed,  diffolve  their  Continuity ,  the 
fame  Caufes  produce  the  fame  Effeds  m 

the 


the  VelTels  of  the  Lungs,  and  in  thefe 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  for  the  Sharp- 
nefs  of  an  Inftrument,  and  the  Force 
given  to  it,  which  produce  an  external 
Wound,  are  exadtly  fupplied  in  an  in¬ 
ternal  Hasmoptoe,  by  too  great  a  Force 
given  to  acrimonious  Fluids . 

o 


As  thefe  Caufes  are  various,  and  fome- 
times  very  different,  they  muft,  when 
feparated,  or  blended  together,  form  dif¬ 
ferent  Difeafes,  both  acute >  ‘and  chronic , 
which  in  their  Progrefs  may  terminate 

i 

in  a  Suppuration  of  the  Lungs .  Hippo¬ 
crates  very  particularly  defcribes  feveral 
Species  of  them,  but  chiefly  of  the  acute 
Kind,  terminating  in  a  Phthijis  ;  where 
the  Symptoms,  their  Progrefs,  and  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  are  very  different ;  but  ia 
the  general  he  deduces  all  Suppurations 
from  Biley  or  Phlegm  falling,  or  lodged 
on  the  Lungs,  or  from  a  Wound  or  Rup- 


2 


ture 


/ 
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ture  of  their  Veffels  * :  Thefe  internal 
Caufes,  he  likewife  obferves,  are  often  in- 
c'reafed,  and  determined  to  thefe  Parts  by 
the  Air,  and  external  Accidents  :  This 
general  Divifion  bears  fome  Analogy  to 
what  I  have  laid  down,  as  the  fame 
Changes  are  produced  in  obftrudted 
Veffels,  by  an  increafed,  or  diminifhed 
Motion  in  the  circulating  Fluids,  which 
he  afcribes  to  thefe  Principles  atting  on 
Humours  flagnating,  or  extravafated* 

From  aNegledl  of  obferving  this  re¬ 
gular  Method,  moft  Authors  differ  in 
their  Opinion  about  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Difeafes,  and  the  Method  of  Cure  ;  but 
this  Difference  may  from  hence  be  ex¬ 
plained,  for  what  is  ufeful  in  one  Species, 
or  Stage  of  them,  may  eafily  prove  de« 
ftrudtive  in  another. 

*  De  Morbisj  Lib ,  I, 
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SEC  T.  I. 

Of  a  Catarrh ,  and  Fluxions  on  th& 

Fungs. 

OBSf  RUCTIONS  in  the  VeiTels, 
and  Glands  of  the  Lungs  are  form¬ 
ed  from  different  Caufes s  but  as  a  prin* 
cipal  Species  of  them  is  originally  owing  to 
a  previous  ferous  Plenitude ,  and  a  Fluxion 
of  vitiated  Humours  on  them,  I  fhall 
firft  endeavour  to  explain  the  Origin,  and 
Progrefs  of  inch  Fluxions,  by  which 
Means  the  particular  Nature  of  the  Ob~ 
Jl rubious  thence  formed,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  will  become  more  evident. 

This  Method  will  appear  more  necef- 
fary,  as  the  beginning  Obftrudtfons,  which 
are  formed  while  Catarrhs,  and  Fluxions 
are  determined  to  the  Lungs,  require  a 
Method  of  Cure,  very  different  from  that, 

which 
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which  is  to  be  purfued  in  thofe  more 
fixed,  and  conftant  Obftrudtions,  which 
frequently  fucceed  them,  and  produce 
habitual  Coughs;  and  hence  arifes  the 
great  Difficulty  of  removing  thefe  Ob- 
ftruftions,  as  fuch  Perfons  are  not  only  lia¬ 
ble  to  frequent  Returns  of  large  Fluxions, 
but  are  feldom  free  from  fome  Degree  of 
them  :  On  which  Account,  their  diftincft 
Nature  mu  ft  be  well  known,  before  a 
proper  Regimen  can  be  directed,  how 
to  treat  them  when  feparated,  or  blended 
together. 

While  the  Humours  are  prefer ved 
in  a  juft  Degree  of  Heat,  and  Motion, 
they  continue  perfectly  fluid ;  but  in  the 
fame  Proportion,  in  which  they  deviate 
from  this  healthy  Standard,  they  degene¬ 
rate  into  a  more  unequal  Mixture,  a 
larger  Separation  of  vifcid,  ferous  Parts, 
and  become  more  apt  to  form  Obftruc* 
tions. 

T  * 
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Per- 
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Persons  thus  pre-difpofed  by  a  relax¬ 
ed  Conftitution  of  Fibres,  an  improper 
Diet,  an  inactive  Life,  and  particularly 

-•*>  rv 

by  weak  Lungs,  will  be  more  liable  to 
Gbfirudtions  in  the  Veffels  of  them, 
when  a  moift,  cold  Air,  by  diminifhing 
Perfpiration,  brings  on  a  greater  Pleni¬ 
tude  :  Hence  Coughs  are  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  prevail  mod  in  fuch  a  Seafon* 
and  immediately  after  long  Frofts,  when 
the  Thaw  begins  5.  for  then  the  Gravity 
of  the  Air  being  greatly  diminifhed,  the 
Humours  circulating  through  the  Lungs* 
acquire  a  greater  Lcntor  from  the  Want 
of  a  fufficient  Preffure  to  attenuate  them, 
which  is  increafed  by  the  Coldnefs ,  and: 
Moi /litre  of  the  Seafon,  and  that  univer- 
ial  Relaxation  of  the  Veffels,  which  the 
fame  Difpolition  of  the  Air  brings  on. 
In  this  State,  Perfpiration ,  and  the  finer 
Secretions,  will  be  obftrudted,  and  di¬ 
minifhed,  and  a  genera /,  or  partial  Ple¬ 
nitude  fucceed,  which  will  irritate  the 

di- 
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Jiftended  Veffels  to  a  Difcharge,  and 
always  determine  it  to  fuch  Parts,  as  are 
molt  weak,  and  give  the  leaft  Reliftance* 

Fluxions,  from thefe Caufes,  will  feme* 
times  foon,  and  direftly  affedt  the  Veffels, 
and  Glands  of  the  Lungs,  efpecially  if  they 
are  weak,  and  have  been  relaxed  by  ha¬ 
bitual  Coughs  $  but  in  their  common 
Courfe,  this  ferous  Plenitude  is  general¬ 
ly  firft  determined  to  the  Veffels  of  the 
Brain  1  perhaps  from  their  yielding,- and 
more  tender  Structure  :  On  which  Ac¬ 
count,  Hippocrates  and  indeed  all  the 
Antients,  not  without  Realbn,  fuppofed 
the  Head  the  principal  Seat  of  all  Flux¬ 
ions,  from  whence  Dejlitxions  on  the  de¬ 
pending  Parts,  and  particularly  on  the 
Lungs,  more  flowly  take  their  Origin. 

n  .}  . 

#> 

Lower  •f*  endeavours  to  refute  this 
Opinion,  and  very  juftly  proves,  that 

*  De  Locis  in  Homine,  Seff.  IV,  et  de  Glandidis . 

j-  De  Catarrbis . 

T  3  there 
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there  is  no  immediate,  or  pervious  Paf~ 
fage  from  the  Brain  to  thefe  Parts,  to 
admit  of  fuch  Defluxions,  orDiftillations; 
and  that  all  the  returning  Blood,  and  Hu¬ 
mours  from  thence,  are  received  into  the 
j ugular  V eins ;  However,  tho’  Hippocrates 
has  erred  in  his  anatomical  Account,  and 
Manner  of  explaining  thefe  Fluxions,  yet 
his  Obfervation  that  the  Head  is  princi¬ 
pally  firft  affefted  by  them,  is  certainly 
juft  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  fucceedr 
ing  Defluxions  will  generally  be  the  na¬ 
tural  Confequence  of  this  previous  ferous 
Plenitude  in  the  Veflels  of  the  Brain, 
which  muft  then  give  a  greater  Rejijlance 
to  the  Blood  moving  in  the  carotid  Arte¬ 
ries  )  by  which  Means  their  externalRami*? 
jications ,  which  are  difperfed  over  theg/^/Zr- 
dular  Membrane,  inverting  the  Noftrils, 
Palate,  Trachasa  Arteria,  and  all  the 
Mufcles  peculiar  to  thefe  Parts,  will  be 
gradually  more  loaded,  and  obftrudted, 
and  the  Secretions  from  their  relaxed 
Veffels,  and  Glands  increafed, 
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On  this  Account,  Catarrhs  are  ufual- 
Jy  preceded  by  a  general  Laffitude,  a 
Weight,  and  Heavinefs  in  the  Head, 
difturbed  Sleep  and  Dreams,  an  Infla¬ 
tion  in  the  Face,  rheumy,  and  watry 
Eyes,  fucceeded  by  frequent  fneezing, 
and  a  copious  Excretion  of  thin,  falival 
Humours,  and  fometimes  with  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  fwallowing,  a  Heavinefs,  and  a 
frequent  irritating  Cough ;  and  when  the 
Lungs  begin  to  be  affeCted,  a  Weight 
in  the  Bread:  fucceeds,  which  often  be¬ 
comes  painful,  with  a  more  deep,  and 
•violent  Cough,  an  increafing  Heat,  and 
Fever,  and  a  difficult  Expectoration  of  a 
thin,  frothy  Phlegm. 

The  Humours  lodged  in  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  Parts,  gradually  become  more  di - 
-gejledy  when  affifted  by  a  juft  Degree  of 
Heat,  and  Fever ;  which  like  wife  con¬ 
tributes  to  leffen  the  Fluxion,  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Blood's  Motion,  and  reftoring  the 

X  4  '  ©fa- 
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obftruted  Perfpiration ;  the  Expectora¬ 
tion  becomes  more  free,  and  eafy,  and 
if  that  is  compleat,  and  the  dijiended  Parts 
recover  their  ufual  Tone,  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms  ceafe. 

This  is  the  ufual  Progrefs  of  Catarrhs* 
originally  owing  to  a  Diminution  of  Per¬ 
fpiration,  and  an  increafing  ferous  Pleni¬ 
tude  ;  and  are  therefore  to  be  confidered 
as  critical Difcharges,  and  natural  Efforts, 
which  often  want  to  be  moderated,  but 
are  not  without  Danger  fuddenly  fuppref- 
fed :  On  which  Account,  a  Defect  of  a 
fufficient  Difcharge  from  the  Glands  of 
the  Mouth  and  Noftrils,  will  be  apt  to 
affet  thofe  placed  in  the  fuperior  Part 
of  the  Trachcea an  habitual  Cough, 
and  a  Difcharge  from  thefe  Glands,  has 
often  preferved  the  Lungs  from  being 
affeted ;  and  a  Suppreffion,  or  fudden 
Difappearance  of  it,  is  generally  fucceed- 
pd  by  a  fatal  Phthifis. 
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Hence  may  be  explained  the  Nature 
of  irregular  Fluxions,  and  Suffufions, 
which  are  always  more  apt  to  return  in 
fuch  Changes  of  the  Air,  and  at  fuch 
Seafons  in  which  Perfpiration  is  moft  di- 
minifhed  ;  and  why  others  are  more  pe¬ 
riodical  in  their  Return  in  the  different 
Changes  of  the  Moon ,  and  particularly 
once  a  Month  ?  at  which  Time  S audio- 
rim  has  obferved,  that  there  is  conflantly 
an  increafed  Weight,  and  Plenitude,  even 
in  healthy  Men,  who  ufe  a  temperate  Re¬ 
gimen,  and  is  ufually  carried  off  by  an 
increafed  Quantity  of  turbid  Urine-,  which 
Difcharge,  he  obferves,  is  as  neceffary  to 
them,  as  that  of  a  periodical  Kind  is  to 
Women;  fuch  therefore  who  have  weak* 
and  relaxed  Lungs,  will  be  then  more 
particularly  liable  to  Fluxions  on  them ; 
and  how  far  fuch  Conflitutions  may  be 
affedted  by  the  PreJJure  of  the  Air  being 
|i^ore  diminifhed  at  the  different  Periods 

of 
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of  the  Moon ,  the  learned  Dr.  Meade 
has  fully  explained. 

As  Fluxions  of  this  Kind  are  original¬ 
ly  owing  to  a  Diminution  of  Perforation, 
and  an  increasing  ferous  Plenitude,  the 
evident  Indication  is  to  reftore  that  Dis¬ 
charge,  and  to  prevent  the  Fluxion  of 
fuch  Humours. 

But  this  principal  Intention  cannot  be 
Safely,  or  effectually  purfued,  but  when 
the  ufual  W eight  of  the  Body  begins  firft 
to  increafe,  which  cannot  be  exaCfJy 
known  but  by  Static  Observations,  tho’ 
it  is  generally  preceded  by  a  LaJJitude ,  and 
Coldnefs  in  the  extreme  Parts. 

In  theSe  Circumftances,  Abjlinence  is 
the  firft  and  principal  Rule  for  two,  or 
three  Days,  at  leaft  from  Quantities  of 
any  Kind;  what  Diet  is  then  taken  ought 

*  De  Imperio  Solis  ct  Lun<z, 
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to  be  light,  and  moderately  generous, 
and  the  Body  to  be  kept  warm:  Fridtions 
are  particularly  ferviceable,  efpecially  if 
fucceeded  by  the  Ufe  of  warm  Bathing, 
warm  Wine,  and  light  Diaphoretics, 
which  produce  a  fenjible  Perforation* 

Beginning  Fluxions,  by  fuch  a  Re¬ 
gimen,  may  be  either  prevented,  or  their 
Force  much  moderated  ,  but  they  gene¬ 
rally  make  fuch  an  infenfible  and  flow 
Progrefs,  or  are  fb  quickly  determined  to 
the  Lungs,  that  their  Direction  is  fixed? 
before  it  can  be  ufed„ 

When  this  ferous  Plenitude  is  deter- 
'  mined  on  thefe  Parts,  it  will  in  its  ufual, 
and  regular  Courfe,  be  gradually  digejied9 
and  dif charged,  when  affifted  by  a  proper 
Degree  of  Heat,  and  a  fuitable  Regimen* 
But  when  thefe  Fluxions  are  acrid,  and 
violent,  and  engage  the  Veflels  of  the 
Lungs,  attended  with  a  Fever,  and  Heat 

too 
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too  much  increafed,  Bleeding,  and  re^* 
peated,  gentle  Purgatives,  large  diluting, 
with  the  Ufe  of  mild,  attenuating  Me¬ 
dicines,  and  the  fofter  Pedtorals,  will  be 
necedary  to  moderate  their  Progrefs,  and 
prevent  an  Inflammation ,  and  a  Suppura¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  eafy  Confequence  of 
it,  efpecially  in  weak,  or  previoudy  ob- 
ftrudted  Lungs, 

This  Regimen  is  therefore  only  necef¬ 
fary  to  prevent  the  Effects,  and  not  re¬ 
move  the  original  Caufe  of  fuch  Catarrhs, 
and  mud:  unavoidably  leave  the  Body 
more  languid,  and  fufceptible  of  new 
Fluxions,  and  lefs  capable  of  digfling, 
and  difcharging  the  remaining,  obdrudt- 
ed  Humours ;  On  which  Account,  Eva¬ 
cuations,  efpecially  by  Bleeding,  mud;  be 
ufed  with  Caution,  and  fuited  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Conftitution,  and  the 
Degree  of  the  Fluxion ;  and  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  in  thefe  Cafes  the  Pulfe, 

though 
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though  quick,  generally  is  foft,  and  the/ 
the  Blood  (hews  a  fuperflcial,  inflamma¬ 
tory  Appearance,  yet  the  other  Parts  of 
it  are  rather  loofe ,  and  diflolved . 

No  Medicines  more  effectually  con¬ 
tribute  to  moderate  the  Progrefs  of  fucht 
Catarrhs,  than  faline  Purgatives ,  efpeci- 
ally  Sal-Polychrefl ,  diffolved  in  warm  Wa- 
tef,  or  in  that  of  Scarborough ,  as  it  mild-' 
ly  determines  the  ferous  Plenitude,  to  the 
Glands  of  the  Inteftines,  and  powerfully 
corrects,  and  attenuates  any  inflammato¬ 
ry  Vifcidity  in  the  Humours :  Manna,  or 
the  EleBrium  e  Cafla ,  may  be  fometimes 
convenient,  which,  as  SanBorius  j  uftly 
obferves,  lefs  diminifh  Perfpiration  than 
Purgatives  of  any  other  Kind. 

During  this  Regimen  Diaphoretic  Me¬ 
dicines,  and  fometimes  Sudoriflcs ,  will  be 
neceffary  to  difengage  the  obftructed  Vef- 
fels  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  and  to 


re- 
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refiore  Perfpiration ;  for  while  that  is  de«* 
ficient,  new  Fluxions  will  perpetually 
fucceed* 

Is  . 

If  fuch  Fluxions  are  not  attended  with 
inflammatory  Symptoms,  but  are  of  a 
more  flow  Nature,  aloetic ,  or  the  warmer 
faline  Purgatives,  fuch  as  the  Sal-Glau - 
beri,  or  Sea-Water ,  will  be  neceflary, 
with  a  more  adtive  diaphoretic,  or  fudo- 
rific  Regimen. 

But  Sudorifics  cannot  be  fafely  ufed, 
but  after  previous  Evacuations,  and  are 

a. 

chiefly  neceiTary  to  enlarge  the  Blood's 
Motion,  and  to  difengage  more  fixed  Ob- 
ftrudtions,  formed  in  the  final],  difiant, 
perfpiring  Tubes. 

Evacuations  therefore  by  Bleeding, 
and  Purging,  may  make  the  Progrefs 
of  a  Catarrh  more  fafe ;  but  will  re¬ 
tard  the  Digeftion  of  the  Phlegm  col¬ 
lected  in  the.  Glands,  and  make  the  Ex¬ 
pectoration 
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peroration  more  tedious,  and  difficult, 
increafe  their  Relaxation,  and  make  them 
more  liable  to  returning  Fluxions,  and 
more  chronic  Obftructions ;  whereas  ’ti$ 
obfervable,  that  after  a  more  warm  Regb* 
men,  a  juft  Degree  of  Fever,  and  aDif- 
diarge  by  fenftble  Perforation,  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Phlegm  feparated,  and  colledted, 
becomes  lefs,  more  digefted,  and  more 
eaffiy  expectorated. 


O  n  this  Account,  feveral  practical 
Rules  given  by  Hippocrates ,  are  to  be 
confidered  only  with  Regard  to  this 
Species  of  pulmonary  Diforders,  and  are 
directed  with  a  principal  View  of  giving 
a  due  ConcoBion  to  the  ftagnating  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  in  promoting  an  Expectora¬ 
tion  of  them,  which  will  then  eaffiy  fuc- 
ceed  ;  and  hence  may  be  explained  feve^ 
ral  P afFages  in  his  Writings,  which  muft 
otherwife  appear  obfcure,  and  abfurd. 
Where  he  often  ufes  the  Word  Suppura¬ 
tion^ 
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tion ,  or  Pus,  as  a  fynonimous  Term  to 
exprefs  a  fimple  ConcoBion  of  Humours* 
and  genererally  of  the  pituitous  Kind ; 
but  in  a  Senfe  very  different  from  what 
he  means  in  other  Places  by  a  real  Suppu¬ 
ration,  fuch  as  is  formed  in  an  Abfcefs, 
or  Ulcer :  Thus  when  he  fays  *,  That 
fuch  who  form  Pus  inwardly ,  do  not  die,  but 
recover ;  and  this  he  limits  fometimes  to 
within  fourteen  Days ;  he  then  evidently 
defcribes  that  Concoffiion  of  pituitous  Hu¬ 
mours,  which  is  the  Solution  of  the  Dif- 
cafe  ;  whereas  an  internal,  true  Suppu¬ 
ration  is  the  beginning  of  one,  always 
attended  with  Danger,  and  often  fatal; 
and  this  DiftinCtion  he  feems  clearly  to 
explain  -f  when  he  fays,  that  the  expecto¬ 
rated  Matter  is  concoBed,  when  it  appears 
like  Pus .  In  feveral  of  his  Prognoftics 
on  this  Head,  he  always  confiders  this 
previous  Cone oB ion  as  neceffary  to  a  free 

PxpeB oration,  and  to  prevent  a  true  Sup - 

■  ■■.»  • ■ —  ■  ■■!»  ,  —  .  ..  .  

*  De  Locis  in  Horn,  f  De  Vi  ft  us  Rati  one. 

J  pit  rat  ion. 
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pur  at  ion,  which  muft  follow  when  that 
is  deficient ;  for  in  fuch  Cafes,  he  adds, 
the  Lungs  become  purulent  ;  the  former 
Concodlion  terminates  in  Health,  and 
this  in  a  progrefiive  Labes, 

'  '4 

Frequent,  flow,  returning  Fluxions, 
in  a  flaccid,  cold  Conftitution,  can  only 
be  effectually  cured  by  a  generous  Diet, 
chiefly  of  the  folid  Kind,  and  by  fuch 
Medicines  as  prevent  a  Plenitude,  and 
promote  Perfpiration :  On  which  Ac¬ 
count,  they  are  generally  lefs  immedi¬ 
ately  dangerous,  than  large  Fluxions,  but 
more  obflinate, 

.  Fluxions  that  flow  directly  on  the 
Lungs,  are  more  violent,  and  dangerous, 
than  fuch  as  firft  engaged  the  Head,  and 
the  Glands  of  the  Moftrils,  Mouth,  and  fu- 
peror  Parts  of  the  Trachaea,  as  they  are 
then  generally  attended  with  previous  Ob - 
JlruftionSy  and  JVeaknejs  in  the  pulmonary 

U  Vcf- 
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Veffels,  and  as  the  ferous  Plenitude  has 
not  been  wafted  by  any  other  Difcharge, 

Another  Species  of  a  Fluxion  on  the 
Lungs,  arifes  from  a  State  of  the  Fluids, 
very  different  from  the  former,  when 
they  have  acquired  an  inflammatory  Te¬ 
nacity  :  This  is  always  owing  to  a  Heat 
greater  than  is  ufual  to  them,  or  to  any 
Caufe  which  diffipates  the  finer,  and 
leaves  the  more  grofs  Parts  behind ;  fuch 
as  hard  Exercife,  drinking  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  or  profufe  Sweats. 

► 

Persons  thus  pre-difpofed,  will  be 
more  liable  to  a  direct,  and  acute  Fluxion, 
when  any  external  Caufe  concurs  to  in- 
creafe  the  Quantity  of  Humours,  and  to 
determine  them  to  the  Lungs ;  fuch  as 
frofly  Weather  quickly  fucceeding  a  more 
warm  Seafon,  or  continued  North  Winds, 
which,  by  diminishing  Perfpiration ,  and 
giving  too  fudden  a  Cont radii on  to  the  pul¬ 
monary 
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mnary  Veffels,  not  only  gives  them  a 
Disposition  to  Obftrudions,  but  to  retain 
them  more  :  On  which  Account,  Hippo¬ 
crates*  has  obferved,  that  painful*  glan ^ 
dular  Inflammations  in  the  Throat ,  and 
Coughs ,  prevail  moft  in  fuch  Seafons ;  ef- 
pecially  among  thofe  who  have  contrad:- 
ed,  or  irritable  Fibres;  whereas  Catarrhs , 
and  more  cold  Fluxions  are  chiefly  epide¬ 
mic  in  a  moift  Seafon,  and  when  South 
Winds  blow,  and  particularly  among 
Perfons  of  a  relaxed  Habit  of  Body. 

Different  Species  of  pleuritic ,  and 
peripneumonic  Difeafes,  arife  from  acute 
Fluxions  of  this  Kind,  which  are  more, 
or  Ids  violent,  according  to  the  Degree 
of  Inflammation,  and  Seat  of  the  Di {or¬ 
der.  It  is  not  my  Intention  in  this  Trea- 
tife  to  enter  into  a  particular  Defcription 
of  fuch  Difeafes,  or  even  to  iketch  out 

the  Method  of  Cure  ;  but  it  is  fufficient 

1  1  ~  . . .  -j-  -  ■  -■  — - . . .  . 

*  Ds  Humor ibus.  S.  II.  Lib.  Afhor.  S .  III. 
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to  obferve,  that  if  they  are  not  cured  by 
a  proper  Regimen,  they  generally  ter¬ 
minate  either  in  Death,  or  in  a  Suppura¬ 
tion  :  Inflammatory  Difeafes  therefore  of 
this  Kind,  are  to  be  confldered  as  the 
frequent  original  Caufe  of  a  true  Phthifis, 
into  which  they  terminate,  fometimes 
with  a  quick,  and  rapid  Progrefs ;  but  at 
other  Times,  when  they  have  been  im¬ 
perfectly  cured,  and  fome  of  the  Veflels  of 
the  Lungs  continue  obftruCled ,  though 
found,  and  often  in  a  more  comprefled 
State,  from  a  remaining  Adhefion  to  the 
Pleura,  they  give  Rife  to  a  particular 
Species  of  Obstructions,  and  an  habitual 
Cough;  which,  if  not  prevented,  is  apt 
more  flowly  to  terminate  in  a  Phthifis. 
Hippocrates  *  defcribes  a  great  Variety  of 
pleuritic,  and  pulmonic  Difeafes,  which 
terminate  foon  in  a  Suppuration,  and  a 
Phthifs ;  but  does  not  mark  out  clearly 


*  Lib.  de  Morb,  et  Jffett. 
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in  any  Place  that  intermediate,  and  more 
chronic  State  of  Gbftrudtions,  and  Dif- 
pofition  to  a  Suppuration,  from  fuch  pre¬ 
vious,  acute  Difeafes ;  though  he  feems 
in  fome  Places  to  make  a  Diftinftion, 
where  he  defcribes  fome  which  have  laft- 
ed  a  Year,  before  they  terminated  in  a 
fatal  Phthifis,  fome  feveral  Years,  and 
others  to  old  Age. 


[  294  ] 
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Of  an  Afthma . 


N  Afthma  is  a  particular  Species  oi 


1  i.  a  Fluxion  on  the  Lungs,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  fpafmodic  Contraction  of  their 
Veflels,  and  particularly  of  the  mefochon- 
drion  Mufcles ,  and  their  decreafing  cir¬ 
cular  Rings  :  From  this  increafed  Refif- 
tance,  the  Infpiratim  becomes  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  Refpiration  more  frequent. 

An  Afthma  is  fometimes  fimply  fpaf¬ 
modic,  and  ceafes  without  any  fucceed- 
ing  Expectoration.  I  knew  a  Lady  who 
was  fubject  to  violent  Paroxyfms  of  this 
Kind ;  but  was  always  free  from  them 
while  fhe  was  pregnant  :  In  the  former 
State,  the  Catemania  flowed  too  largely, 
and  weakened  the  nervous  Syftem ;  in 
the  latter  fhe  enjoyed  more  Health, 


and 
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,  -  / 

and  a  greater  Freedom  of  Spirits :  But 
afthmatic  Paroxyfms  are  generally  attend  - 
ed  like  wife  with  a  humoral  Fluxion, 
and  terminate  in  an  Expectoration  of 
concoEled  Matter  before  they  entirely  ceafe. 

The  fame  Indications  are  to  be  purfu- 
ed  in  thefe,  as  in  the  former  Fluxions  on 
the  Lungs,  particular  Regard  being  had 
to  the  irritable,  and  fpafmodic  State  of 
the  Nerves :  They  require  often  to  be 
moderated,  but  not  too  much  fuppreffed ; 
for  the  Paroxyfm  is  a  natural  Effort  to 
difengage  the  Nerves,  and  the  Veffels, 
and  Glands  of  the  Lungs ;  but  as  It  is 
generally  more  violent  than  in  common 
pituitous  Fluxions,  will  more  frequently 
require  Bleeding. 

\ 

Emetics  given  before  the  expeCted 
Paroxyfm,  will  often  prevent,  or  mode¬ 
rate  the  Fluxion,  and  towards  the  End 
promote  a  quicker  Expectoration  3  but 

U  4  in 
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in  the  firft  Stage,  and  during  its  Violence, 
are  generally  prejudicial:  Volatile  Spirits 
diluted  in  aqueous  Liquors,  and  a  Solu¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  Gums,  are  moil  ef¬ 
fectual  in  removing  the  ipafmodic  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Veffels. 

The  Regimen  neceffary  radically  to 
cure,  or  prevent  the  frequent  Return  of 
an  Afthma,  muff  be  therefore  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  'what  is  required  during  the 
Paroxyfm ;  where  the  Effort,  though  ne¬ 
ceffary,  is  generally  too  violent,  and  apt 
to  bring  on  inflammatory  Symptoms ;  it 
muff,  however,  aft  in  Imitation  of  it, 
by  giving  an  increafed  Motion  to  the 
Blood,  but  in  a  more  uniform,  and  con- 
ftant  Manner,  and  in  ffrengthning  the 
nervous  Syftem ;  by  which  Means  Per- 
fpiration,  and  the  Circulation  through 
the  fineft  Veffels  of  the  Lungs,  may  ber 
come  more  free:  Medicines  of  the  warm, 
and  attenuating  Kind,  fuch  as  Gum  Gu - 

aicum 
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maim,  Afa  foetid.  Cinnabar .  Antimon .  Mof- 
chus  Oriental ,  a  ftrong  Expreffion  of  the 
Millepedoe ,  Preparations  of  the  Cortex  Pe¬ 
ruvian.  large  Exercife,  particularly  %  Sea- 
Voyage,  and  a  light,  generous  Diet,  are 
moft  ufeful  to  thefe  Purpofes. 

But  frequent  Returns  of  an  Afthma, 
even  of  the  fpafmodic  Kind,  will  at  length 
produce  fuch  a  Relaxation  of  the  bronchi¬ 
al  Glands,  and  Adhefions  of  the  Lungs 
to  the  Pleura,  as  will  render  it  incurable^ 
Bnd  where  the  Veffels  are  ftrong,  and  the 
Paroxyfms  regular,  and  moderate,  they 
£0  me  times  become  ufeful,  by  difengaging 
the  nervous  Syftem,  and  difeharging  fuch 
Humours  as  would  otherwife  become 
noxious  to  them.  Thus  an  habitual Dif- 
eafe,  under  a  proper  Condudl,  may  be 
fometimes  the  beft  Defence  againft  others 
more  dangerous,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  particular  Inftance : 
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A  very  learned  Prelate  was  for  feveral 
Years  fubjedt  to  frequent  Returns  of  an 
Afthma;  but  by  alow,  and  abftemious 
Manner  of  Life,  the  Paroxyfms  became 
more  moderate,  and  lefs  frequent,  and 
at  length  entirely  difappeared :  He  con¬ 
tinued  free  from  them  near  the  Space  of 
a  Year,  without  any  remarkable  Com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  in  the  fucceeding  Summer, 
1751,  while  he  was  walking  in  his  Gar¬ 
den,  he  fell  down  in  a  Fit  of  the  epi¬ 
leptic  Kind ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  feve¬ 
ral  orhers  :  In  this  Condition  he  came  to 
Town  in  the  following  Month  of  O Bo¬ 
ber  ;  the  Fits  were  then  frequent,  fel- 
dom  lefs  than  four  in  a  Week ;  he  was 
entirely  deprived  of  all  Senfe  while  they 
continued,  the  Spafms  were  weak,  his 

Pulfe  very  low  and  quick,  and  before 
the  Approach  of  the  Fit  fcarce  to  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

I  directed  a  Diet  of  the  folid  Kind, 

and  moderately  feafoned  5  his  Drink  was 

chiefly 
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chiefly  French  Claret,  the  Quantity  of 
which  was  by  Degrees  increafed  to  a  Pint 
and  a  half  in  a  Day,  and  fometimes  ex¬ 
ceeded  it,  when  his  Spirits  were  low ;  as 
he  was  not  thirfty,  he  feldom  drank 
Water  with  it,  or  any  other  diluting  Li¬ 
quor:  He  conftantly  took  a  Vomit  of  a 
ftrong  Infufion  of  Horfe-  Radifh  Roots  in 
Water,  twice  in  a  Week,  and  repeated 
it  whenener  he  perceived  a  Giddinefs  in 
his  Head,  a  great  Opprefiion,  or  Flatu¬ 
lency  in  his  Stomach,  which  were  the 
Symptoms  that  ufually  preceded  the  Fit. 
His  Body  was  kept  regular  by  the  occa- 
fional  Ufe  of  Pil  Rufi:  In  the  Beginning 
he  took  various  nervous  Medicines,  which 
did  not  produce  any  remarkable  good 
EfFedli  and  afterwards  he  only  took,  go¬ 
ing  to  reft,  two  or  three  Pills  of  the  pure 
Afa  feet  i  da. 

By  this  Regimen  the  Fits  became  by 
flow  Degrees  lefs  frequent,  and  more  mo¬ 
derate,  he  often  had  no  Return  in  a 

4  Month, 
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Month,  fometimes  in  fix  Weeks,  but 
feldom  exceeded  two  Months,  neither  did 
he  always  lofe  his  Senfes,  or  fall  down, 
but  had  his  Eyes  fixed  like  one  cataleptic , 
with  weak  Spafms  only  in  the  Mufcles 
of  his  Face  ;  his  Health  and  Strength 
were  rather  improved,  than  impaired. 

Thi  s  was  the  general  Progrefs  of  this 
epileptic  Difeafe,  until  the  Month  of 
June  1756,  which  from  that  Time  has 
not  returned  :  In  the  preceding  Spring  he 
was  fometimes  lightly  ajlhmatic ,  and  had 
fince  feveral  regular  Paroxyfms,  but  lefs 
frequent,  and  more  mild  than  formerly. 
I  faw  his  Lordfhip  in  the  Month  of  An- 
gujl  laft,  he  had  then  been  free  from  any 
Return  of  the  epileptic  Fits  a  Year  and 
ten  Months  j  and  I  have  lately  heard, 
that  he  continues  in  the  fame  State  in 
which  I  left  him,  and  enjoys  as  much 
Health  as  can  be  expected  at  his  Time  of 
Idfe,  which  is  now  advanced  to  feventy 
Years, 

SECT, 


SECT.  III. 

0  f  ObJlruEHom  in  the  Lungs. 


I  HAVE  in  the  former  Sedion  given 
an  Account  of  the  Origin,  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Catarrhs,  and  Defluxions  on  the 
Lungs :  Thefe,  when  violent,  and  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  Inflammation,  may  by  Ne- 
gled,  or  Mifmanagement,  foon  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  Suppuration,  and  Phthifis  i  but 
more  frequently  leave  the  Vefiels,  and 
Glands  of  the  Lungs  ohfiruSled,  though 
found:  Obftrudions  of  this  Kind,  when 
fixed ,  are  attended  with  an  habitual 
Cough,  and  may  be  juftly  confidered  as 
the  firfi  Stage  of  a  Phthifis,  as  they  are 
apt  more  fiowly  to  terminate  in  a  Suppu¬ 
ration,  and  require  a  Regimen  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  was  neceflary 
during  the  Fluxions  on  the  Lungs  ;  But 

before  I  proceed  on  this  Subjed,  I  fhall 
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mention  what  other  Caufes  likewife  con- 

•  ✓  * 

tribute  to  form  Obftrudtions  in  the  Lungs 

as  each  Species  will  in  fome  Refpedts  re 

■ 

quire  a  different  Method  of  Cure. 

The  Humours,  though  in  a  proper 
Degree  of  Fluidity,  may  be  difpofed  to 
form  Obftrudtions,  by  the  Mixture  of 
crude ,  indigejled  Chyle 3  when  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  firft  Digeftion  are  impaired, 
and  not  capable  of  changing  the  Aliment 
into  laudable  Chyle,  or  when  from  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Weaknefs  in  the  Organs  of  the  fe- 
cond  Digeftion,  it  is  not  fufficiently  atte¬ 
nuated,  and  elaborated  into  Serum,  but 
retains  a  chylous  Vifcidity. 

The  Effedls  of  this  unprepared  Chyle, 
will  be  firft  perceived  in  the  pulmonary 
Veffels,  where  it  is  quickly  conveyed  al- 
moft  unchanged,  and  will  be  more  apt 
to  form  Obftrudtions  than  any  other  cir- 
cultaing  Humours,  which  are  more  at¬ 
tenuated 
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tenuated,  and  fit  for  Motion,  by  hav¬ 
ing  circulated  through  the  fineft  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Arteries ;  whereas  the  new 
Chyle,  when  firft  received  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  Arteries,  is  more  unfit  for  paf- 
fing  through  them,  and  more  diipofed  to 
form  Obftrudtions,  efpecially  when  it  re¬ 
tains  a  greater  Vifcidity  than  ufual. 

y  *  1  >  *  Y  *  *; 

This  Indigeftion  is  a  frequent  Caufe 
of  beginning  ObftruBions  in  the  pulmonary 
Arteries :  Thefe  are  always  attended  with 
a  dry  Cough,  and  Fluxions  on  the  bron¬ 
chial  "Veffels,  and  Glands,  with  a  pitui- 
tons  Expectoration. 

The  Lungs  may  be  likewife  difpofed 
to  form  Gbftruftions,  by  whatever  ren¬ 
ders  their  Capacity  too  narrow .  This 
may  arife  from  various  Caufes,  fuch  as 
an  irregular  Motion  of  animal  Spirits ,  or 
too  fixed  an  Attention  of  the  Minds  any 
internal  Acrimony ,  which  ftimulates  the 

Veffels 
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Veffels  to  Wronger  Contractions,  efpecial- 
ly  if  they  are  tender,  and  eafily  affe&ed; 
or  from  any  external  Caufe  irritating,  or 
compr effing  the  Lungs,  fuch  as  cold  Damps, 
arfenical,  or  mercurial  Steams,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  an  original  bad  Formation  of  the 
Thorax,  confining  and  preventing  the  free 
Motion,  and  Expanfion  of  the  Lungs> 
which  muft  unavoidably  at  length  be 
attended  with  Adhefions  to  the  Pleura, 
and  an  increafed  Prejfure  on  them. 

Hence  it  appears*  that  feveral  previ¬ 
ous,  acute,  and  chronic  Diforders,  by 
either  giving  an  inflammatory ,  or  languid 
Vifcidity  to  the  Fluids,  or  by  affefting  the 
Solids,  may  contribute  to  produce  begin¬ 
ning  ObJlruClions  in  the  Lungs 5  and  hence 
may  be  eafily  underftood  the  true  Nature 
of  that  Confumption,  which  is  called 
fymptomatical . 

Hence  likewife  it  is  evident,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  Extremes  in  the  Air,  as  being  ei¬ 
ther 
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ther  too  moift,  or  too  dry,  too  hot,  or 
too  cold,  its  Gravity  too  much  increafed, 
or  diminifhed,  will,  by  rendering  the 
VelTels  too  much  contracted,  or  by  dif- 
pofing  the  Humours  to  become  vifcid, 
greatly  contribute  in  Conftitutions  vari- 
oufly  pre-diipofed  to  bring  on,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  determine  thefe  Obftru&ions  to 
the  Lungs. 

Several  Authors  are  of  an  Opinion, 
that  a  Confumption  of  the  Lungs  is  conta¬ 
gious  ;  but  have  not  rightly  confidered  in 
what  particular  Cafes  only,  and  after 
what  Manner  it  may  prove  fo ;  for  it 
cannot  be  communicated,  but  from  one 
in  the  laji  Stage  of  a  Phthifis  5  neither 
then  is  the  Contagion  fo  fudden  as  in 
other  Difeafes;  but  requires  a  longer 
Time  to  exert  its  Malignity,  and  gene¬ 
rally  a  peculiar  Pre-dilpolition  in  the 
Perfon  who  receives  it :  But  when  thefe 
Circumftances  concur  with  fufficient 

X  Force, 
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Force,  it  is  moft  certain,  from  many  In- 
fiances,  that  the  Infection  may  be  com¬ 
municated;  neither  is  the  Reafon  of  it 
very  obfcure,  for  by  frequently  lying  in 
the  fame  Bed  with  one  in  the  laft  Stage 
of  that  Diftemper,  and  particularly  by 
clofely  inhaling  their  Breath,  the  Lungs 
may  at  length  be  eafily  tainted ;  for  it  is 
very  evident  from  repeated  Experiments, 
that  the  abforbent  Veffels  are  capable  of 
conveying  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Hu¬ 
mours  into  the  Blood,  efpecially  when 
Sleep,  and  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed,  by 
increafing  their  Relaxation,  gives  them 
a  greater  Aptitude  to  receive  them,  at 
the  fame  Time  in  which  the  phthifical 
Perfon  commonly  difcharges  by  Sweaty 
the  greateft  Quantity  of  the  moft  noxious, 
and  acrid  Humours ;  and  fome  remarka¬ 
ble  Cafes  have  been  known,  where  the 
Steams  ariling  from  malignant  Ulcers ,  or 
Cancers,  and  immediately  infpired  into 
the  Lungs  of  another,  have  in  the  fame 

Man- 
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ner  as  arfenical Effluvia  irritated,  obftrud- 
ed,  and  eroded  their  tender  Veffeis. 

The  Symptoms,  and  Progrefs  of  Ob- 
ftrudlions  formed  in  the  Lungs,  are  vari¬ 
ed  according  to  the  different  Caufes,  Seat, 
and  Duration  of  them* 

The  more  complicate  the  Caufes  are, 
the  greater  is  the  Danger,  and  Violence 
of  the  Symptoms :  Thus  Obftrudtions  in 
the  Lungs  are  frequently  owing  not  only 
to  a  relaxed  State  of  the  Solids,  and  a  Len~ 
tor  in  the  Fluids,  but  likewife  to  an  in- 
digejled  Chyle  and  a  Defedt  in  the  latter, 
is  apt  to  bring  on  a  general  Depravity  of 
the  Humours ;  but  though  they  are  mu¬ 
tually  the  Confequences  of  each  other, 
yet  the  original  Caufe  is  principally  to  be 
regarded,  and  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed ; 
as  the  Effects  of  Indigeftion  are  immedi¬ 
ately  perceivable  in  the  firft  Paffages,  but 
of  a  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids  in  the  more 

X  2 
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remote  Scenes  of  Action  :  Obftructions 
arifing  from  an  inflammatory  State  of  the 
Blood,  are  attended  with  a  greater  De¬ 
gree  of  Fever,  and  Pain,  and  make  a 
more  rapid,  and  dangerous  Progrefs,  than 
fuch  which  proceed  from  a  more  languid 
Vifcidity :  When  this  Dilpofition  in  the 

-'Fluids  is  attended  with  an  eroding  Acri- 

* 

mony,  or  the  VelTels  from  any  internal 
Caufe,  or  an  original  bad  Formation,  are 
more  weak ,  and  comprelfed,  the  Danger 
will  in  Proportion  to  thefe  Circumftances 
be  increafed,  Thus  Perfons  of  a  weak 
Conftitution,  who  lead  a  fedentary,  and 
ftudious  Life,  have  not  only  a  Difpofition 
to  form  Obftructions  in  the  Lungs,  from 
an  imperfect  Indigejlion  of  the  Chyle  5  but 
the  other  Fluids  from  the  fame  Inactivity 
are  apt  to  acquire  a  Lentor ,  and  their 
Vefiels  like  wife  are  fome  times  liable  to  a 
peculiar  Contraction  from  the  fixed  Atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Mind,  or  the  irritable  State  of 
the  nervous  Syjlem :  This  is  evident  from 

the 
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large  Difcharge  of  pale  Urine,  which  fre¬ 
quently  attends  fuch  Perfons  when  their 
Spirits  are  fuddenly,  or  difagreeably  af¬ 
fected,  which  arifes  from  a  general  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  Nerves  compreffing  the 
arterial  Syftem,  and  increafing  a  Dif¬ 
charge  from  the  Kidneys,  which  in 
that  fpafmodic  State  can  only  feparate  the 
finer,  and  moft  diluted  Parts  :  On  this 
Account,  all  nervous  Spafms  are  to  be 
confidered  as  natural  Efforts  to  throw 
off  fome  opprefling,  or  irritating  Caufe, 

and  are  always  attended  with  a  greater 

* 

Secretion,  and  ACtion  of  animal  Spirits, 
and  an  increafed  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
but  leave  the  Body  afterwards  more  lan- 
.guid,  and  relaxed* 

The  Seat  of  thefe  ObftruCtions  is  either 
in  the  pulmonary,  or  bronchial  Arteries : 
This  Diftin&ion  is  neceflary  not  only  to 
explain  the  Difference  of  the  Symptoms, 
and  their  Progrefs,  but  to  point  out  in 
fome  Cafes  the  different  Method  of  Cure. 

X  3 '  It 
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It  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  Rami- 

* 

fications  of  the  pulmonary  Artery,  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  bronchial  Veficles,  and  per¬ 
petually  exhale  their  fineft  Fluids,  while 
abforbent  Veins  difperfed  there,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  others  from  the  Air : 
But  the  Secretion  of  the  glandular  Hu¬ 
mour  feems  to  proceed  entirely  from  the 
bronchial  Arteries,  to  which  Purpofe 
they  are  in  many  Refpedts  more  adapted, 
than  the  pulmonary  Artery,  where  the 
rapid  Motion  of  the  Humours  renders 
them  lefs  fit  for  fuch  flow,  and  regular 
Secretions. 

'M 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  bron¬ 
chial,  are  lefs  dangerous,  than  in  the 
pulmonary  Arteries,  and  attended  with 
milder,  and  different  Symptoms,  as  the 
Blood  moves  with  a  more  moderate  Ve¬ 
locity  through  them,  and  as  they  termi¬ 
nate  in  Glands  difperled  through  all  the 
Ramifications  of  the  Trachaea  :  On  this 

Ac- 
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Account,  ObftruCtions  formed  in  them 
are  more  eafily  difengaged,  and  attend¬ 
ed  generally  with  a  moift,  pituitous  Ex¬ 
pectoration,  which  before  its  Difcharge, 
is  apt  to  produce  a  wheezing  Noife  ^ 
whereas  ObftruCtions  formed  in  the  pul¬ 
monary  Arteries,  as  they  have  no  Ter¬ 
mination  but  into  the  pulmonary  Veins, 
are  in  the  Beginning  always  attended 
with  a  dry  Cough,  an  uneafy  Refpiration, 
but  without  wheezing,  a  more  conftant 
Oppreffion,  and  an  obtufe  Pain,  which 
is  more  perceivable  in  full  Infpiration. 

The  Seat  of  thefe  ObftruCtions,  may 
be  likewife  more  particularly  known  by 
the  Force  of  the  Cough,  and  Manner  of 
Expectoration  :  Thus  when  the  Glands 
placed  about  the  Origin  of  the  Trachaea 
are  obftruCted,  the  uneafy  Irritation  is 
firft  perceived  in  the  Parts  immediately 
affeCted,  frequently  attended  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  Cough,  and  an  acrid  Defluxion ; 

X  4  but 
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■  j  • .  '•  , 

but  the  Phlegm  when  conceded,  is  dif- 
charged  with  an  hawking,  or  light 
Cough :  When  the  Seat  of  thefe  Ob- 
ftrudtions  is  in  the  Lungs,  the  Irritation 
is  then  perceived  deeper,  and  the  Ex¬ 
pectoration  is  in  Proportion  to  their  di- 
ftant  Situation,  more  difficult ;  notwith- 
ltanding  in  this  Cafe  the  Glands  in  the 
fuperior  Parts  of  the  Trachasa,  will  at 
length  be  abraded  by  frequent  Coughing, 
and  an  uneafy  Irritation  likewife  produ¬ 
ced  in  them  \  whence  the  Cough  becomes 
more  frequent,  and  violent,  and  in  the 
fame  Manner  a  Cough  excited  only  by  a 
Defluxion  from  thefe  Glands,  by  irritat¬ 
ing,  and  agitating  the  Lungs,  will  be  apt 
at  length  to  produce  deeper  ObftruCtions 
in  them,  and  a  more  complicated  Cough. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary,  or  bronchial  Arteries,  receive  a 
quick  Increafe  from  the  fame  Caufes 
which  fir  ft  produced  them  :  Leuwenhoeck* 

$  Tom  IX.  EpiJI.  67.  P .  2P5,  206.  Tom  III*  Epijl .  119. 

illu- 
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illuftrates  this  Progrefs  by  the  Obferva- 
tions  he  made  on  the  bruifed  Wings  ©f 
a  Bat,  and  on  the  Tail  of  a  Prog,  where 
the  vifcid  Globules  obftrudting  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Arteries,  if  not  attenuated, 
and  propelled  into  the  Veins  by  the  Force 
of  the  circulating  Humours,  received 
from  them  a  conftant  Addition;  for  fome 
of  the  more  fluid  Parts  only  ouzed  thro*, 
pr  entered,  and  diftended  the  lateral  Vef- 
feis,  while  the  more  grofs  remaining,  not 
only  added  to  the  obftrudting  Matter,  but 
by  prefling  on  the  adjacent  Veflels,  dif- 
pofed  them  likewife  to  form  new  Ob« 
ftrudiions. 

-  .  «'  * 

j| 

Hence  Obftrudtions  in  the  bronchial, 
will  be  foon  apt  to  produce  Obftrudtions 
in  the  pulmonary  Arteries ;  for  being 
equally  ramified  through  the  Subftance 
of  the  Lungs,  when  the  Veflels  of  either 
are  much  obftrucfted,  and  diftended,  by 
pompreffing  the  other,  they  will  ealily 

4  W* 
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difpofe  them  to  form  Qbftru&ions :  Hence 
in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Diftemper,  the 
Symptoms  are  varioufly  altered,  and  in> 
creafed  ;  a  dry  Cough  proceeding  origin¬ 
ally  from  Obftru&ions  in  the  pulmonary 
Arteries,  being  at  length  attended  with 
a  moift,  pituitous  Expectoration  from  the 
bronchial  Veffels,  and  Obftrudtions  firft 
formed  in  the  bronchial  Arteries,  have 
been  fucceeded  by  latent  Obftruitions, 
and  Abfcefies  in  the  Lungs. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary,  or  bronchial  Arteries  from  a  T ?na- 
city  in  the  Blood,  are  apt  foon  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  Suppuration  whereas  Obftruc- 
tions  formed  from  a  languid  Vifcidity, 
attended  with  an  Acrimony,  terminate 
in  a  Suppuration  from  a  more  flow  Ero- 
fion  of  the  Veffels  unlefs  when  a  new 
Fluxion,  and  an  inflammatory  Diften- 
tion  of  them  accelerates  that  Progrefs, 
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Obstructions  formed  from  an  indo¬ 
lent  Vifcidity,  without  Acrimony,  have 
a  various  Termination,  according  to  the 
particular  Nature  of  the  ftagnating  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  State  of  the  Veflfels :  Some¬ 
times  the  Glands,  and  their  excretory 
D  tufts,  from  a  greater  Vifcidity,  become 
gradually  more  obftru<fted,  and  diftend- 
ed ;  hence  "Tubercles  are  formed,  attend- 
ed  generally  with  a  dry  Cough. 

When  the  ftagnating  Humours  are 
of  a  more  vifcid,  and  terreftrial  Nature, 
the  Lungs  become  fchirrcus ,  and  while 
they  are  thence  indurated,  and  diftended 
in  fome  Parts,  become  flaccid,  and  col- 
lapfed  in  others,  from  the  Want  of  fuck 
Fluids  as  are  neceflary  to  lubricate,  nou- 
rifh,  and  diftend  them.  Sometimes  the 
obftrtufting  Humour  is  of  a  calculous  Na¬ 
ture  ^  and  though  fuch  Concretions  are 
more  common  in  the  Kidneys,  yet  when, 
there  is  that  particular  Difpofltion  in  the 

Fluids^ 
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Fluids,  they  may  be  formed  in  any  glandu¬ 
lar  Parts  of  the  Body;  and  Books  of  Obfer- 
vation  abound  with  Inftances  of  this  Kind. 

From  this  Account  of  the  different 
Caufes,  and  Effects  of  Obftrudtions  in  the 
Lungs,  the  Indications  of  Cure  in  each 
Species  may  be  evidently  deduced. 

When  Obftruftions  are  formed  in  re¬ 
laxed  Conflitutions  from  frequent  De¬ 
fluxions,  attended  with  an  habitual 
Cough,  the  principal  Indications  are  to 
i*efolve,  and  difengage  the  obftrudting 
Humours,  to  attenuate  the  Vifcidity  of 
the  Fluids,  and  reftore  the  Difcharges, 
and  particularly  that  of  Perforation,  to 
their  juft  Order,  and  Proportion. 

The  refolving  Gums,  particularly  Am¬ 
moniac*  Afa  fcetida ,  Sagapen.  Opopan . 
Guaic.  Preparations  of  the  Mi  Hep  e  da, 
Sapo  Venet .  and  the  native  Balfams  de- 
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ferve  a  principal  Place :  Thefe  may  be 
made  more  effectual  by  the  Decodtions, 
and  Infufions  made  from  Lign.  Guaici, 
SajJhfraS)  Santah  Rub .  et  Citnn.  FoL  Cha- 
mepyt .  Hteder  terrejl.  Hyjfop .  Scord .  Veronic , 
GV.  Medicines  of  this  Clafs  anfwer  thefe 
Intentions,  as  they  are  aperient,  fapona- 
ceous,  gently  ftimulating,  and  refolving; 
and  by  enlarging  the  Blood's  Motion,  re- 
ftore  Perfpiration,  and  the  other  Dif- 
charges  to  their  juft  Proportion. 

But  the  Force  of  thefe  Medicines, 
mu  ft  be  carefully  fuited  to  the  Degree  of 
the  Obftrudlions,  and  to  the  Conftitution^ 
for  what  are  only  "endued  with  a  fuffici- 
ent  A&ivity  to  be  ferviceable  in  fome 
Cafes,  may  be  prejudicial  in  others. 

Habitual  Coughs,  ariling  from  fixed 
Obftrudtions  of  this  Kind,  are  generally 
attended  with  light,  periodical  Fluxions, 
generally  towards  the  Evening,  from  the 
relaxed  State  of  the  obftruded  Yeffels, 

and 
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and  Glands,  and  from  the  unavoidable 
Irregularity  of  the  Difcharges,  and  a 
growing,  or  partial  Plenitude.  On  which 
Account  the  intermediate  Ufe  of  mild 
Purgatives,  fuch  as  will  not  weaken  the 
Body,  or  diminifh  Perfpiration,  are  very 
neceflary,  not  only  to  prevent  them,  or 
leflen  their  Force;  but  to  make  the  for¬ 
mer  Regimen  more  fafe,  and  effectual. 

Aloetic  Medicines,  fuch  as  th eTinc- 
tnra  facra ,  Pi l .  Ecphra/iic .  Pil.  Rufi .  ta¬ 
ken  going  to  Reft,  and  in  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ties,  are  particularly  ufeful  in  thefe  In¬ 
tentions,  and  the  Sea-Water,  juftly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  RuJJel ; 
for  Medicines  of  this  Clafs,  adt  as  atte¬ 
nuating,  warm  Alteratives,  while  at  the 
fame  Time  they  determine  the  fuperflu- 
ous  Humours  to  the  Glands  of  the  Inte- 
ftines :  But  thefe  are  only  ufeful  in  this 
Species  of  Obftrudtions,  attended  with 
irregular  Fluxions;  and  may  be  highly 
4  pre- 
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prejudicial  in  inflammatory  Obflrudtions, 
in  an  hedtic,  or  too  diffolved  State  of  the 
Fluids. 

Mild  Sudorifics  are  frequently  found 
ferviceable  in  habitual  Coughs  of  this 
Kind ;  but  though  their  Activity  be  great¬ 
er,  their  Manner  of  Operation  is  the  fame 
with  the  Medicines  already  mentioned, 
which  may  be  eafily  made  Sudorifics,  if 
determined  with  greater  Force  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Body ;  for  what  promotes 
only  Perfpiration  in  one,  with  a  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  fometimes  with  the  fame  Ma¬ 
nagement,  will  prove  a  Sudorific  to  an¬ 
other, 

Sudorifics  are  fometimes  more  quick¬ 
ly  effectual  than  Medicines,  which,  by 
the  Mildnefs  of  their  Operation,  only 
promote  infenfible  Perfpiration ;  but  the 

t 

Relief  is  lefs  permanent,  and  the  Danger 
which  attends  their  Ufe,  in  exciting  too 

great 
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great  a  Motion  in  the  Blood,  is  ftill  great¬ 
er  :  On  which  Account,  they  are  not  to 
be  infilled  on  ;  but  when  thefe  Obftruc- 
tions  are  attended  with  a  languid  Circula¬ 
tion,  frequent  returning  Fluxions,  and 
an  acrid,  ferous  Plenitude,  or  when  there 
is  a  natural  Difpofition  to  fuch  breathing 
Sweats,  and  the  Cough  is  fenfibly  reliev¬ 
ed  by  them,  in  which  Cafe  they  ought  to 
be  moderately  promoted,  and  are  not 
lupprefled  without  Danger. 

The  Diet  ought  to  be  light,  and  ge- 

% 

nerous,  fit  to  warm,  but  not  to  inflame 
the  Blood,  to  nourifh,  but  not  to  load  the 
Veflels.  A  folidFood,  of  the  light  ani¬ 
mal  Kind,  is  preferable  to  Liquids :  But¬ 
ter  Sauces,  and  molt  Roots  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  Kind  are  improper,  as  they  in- 
creafe  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Humours, 
Afparagus ,  Water-CreJJes ,  Horfe-RadiJJj, 
Onions ,  and  Gar  lick,  are  of  a  different 

Nature,  attenuate,  and  promote  Dige- 

ftion. 
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ftion,  and  Perforation  **  Swine  $  Flefh 

Mujhrwms ,  Melons ,  Cucumbers *  and  Let - 

. 

taftr  from  their  Coldnefs*  and  Vifcidity, 
are  particularly  pernicious  in  thefe  Cafes: 
Wine  plain*  in  a  moderate  Quantity*  is 
neceffary  to  invigorate  the  languid  Dige- 
ftions,  to  maintain  a  proper  Motion  in 
the  Blood*  and  to  promote  Perfpiration ; 
when  diluted  with  Water*  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  for  common  Drink  to  Malt  Li¬ 
quors*  which  are  more  apt  to  relax  the 
Veffels,  and  increafe  the  Vifcidity  of  the 
Humours* 

Hence  it  appears,  that  large  diluting , 
with  pe£toral  Ptifans,  Barley  Water,  or 
•  Whey,  (fo  indifcriminately  prefcribed 
fometimes  in  Coughs)  will  always  retard 
the  original  Cure  of  thefe  Obftrudtions, 
increafe  the  Fluxion  on  the  Lungs,  lefTen 

#  San  Air  0  Median.  Static ,  Sec f?.  III.  Aph. 
f  Apb.  24.  Aph .  25.  Aph.  92. 

Y  Per- 
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Perforation,  and  make  Expectoration 
more  crude, copious,  and  difficult;  which, 
after  Sweats,  and  a  moderate,  increafed 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  is  always  more  di- 
gefted,  lefs  in  Quantity,  and  more  eafily 
expectorated  ;  fuch  cooling  Drinks  can 
therefore  be  never  proper  in  this  Spe¬ 
cies  of  ObftruCtions,  but  when  a  new 
Fluxion,  the  Violence  of  the  Cough,  or 
other  Symptoms  threaten  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  obftruCted  Veffels. 

Hence  arifes  the  great  Difficulty  in 
curing  ObftruCtions  of  this  Kind,  in  their 
firft  Stage;  as  the  fame  Regimen  which 
is  often  neceffary  to  guard  againft  the  Ef¬ 
fects,  and  Progrefs  of  this  Diforder,  will 
be  apt  to  increafe  the  original  Caufe,  and 
as  moft  Perfons  are  fond  of  purfuing 
the  fame  Rules  of  Diet  in  their  Intervals 
of  Eafe,  which  in  their  greateft  Diftrefs, 
and  Danger,  afforded  them  moft  Relief 


Milk, 


Milk,  under  a  proper  Management, 
may  be  a  ufeful  Part  of  Diet  to  fuch  who 
are  emaciated,  or  in  whom  the  digeftive 
Powers,  and  particularly  the  Lungs,  are 
weak;  but  it  does  not  anfwer  the  medi¬ 
cinal  Intention,  to  which  Diet  ought 
likewife  to  contribute :  It  is  apt  to  difa- 
gree  with  Perfons  of  cold,  relaxed  Con¬ 
futations,  and  liable  to  Fluxions,  but  in 
thefe  Cafes  may  be  much  improved,  by 
being  mixed  with  Lime-Water . 


When  the  Obftrudtions  are  by  thefe 
Means  removed,  or  fo  far  leffened,  that 
no  Danger  of  any  future  Inflammation 
remains.  Preparations  of  the  Peruvian 
.Bark,  Chalybeat  Waters ,  and  Medicines 
of  that  Kind,  are  of  the  greateft  Effica¬ 
cy  :  Thefe  are  not  only  neceflary  to  cor- 
redt  the  original  Caufe,  but  to  reftore 
Strength  to  the  VefTels,  and  Glands, 
which  have  been  more  particularly  af- 
fedted ;  for  though  Obftrudtions  at  firft 


Y  z 
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are  in  fome  Meafure  owing  to  the  Capa¬ 
city  of  the  Veffels  not  being  fufficiently 
large  to  give  a  free  Paflage  to  the  Hu¬ 
mours  ;  yet  in  their  Progrefs  they  muft 
become  greatly  dijlended ,  and  from  the 
remaining  JVeaknefs9  and  Relaxation ,  will 
be  again  eafily  apt  to  be  loaded,  and  ob- 
ftrudted,  from  a  Caufe  different  from  that 
which  firft  produced  this  Diftemper. 

,i 

From  a  Negledt  of  this  Obfervation, 
Perfons  who  have  been  affedted  with  ha¬ 
bitual  Coughs,  are  fo  apt  to  relapfe  into 
the  fame  Diforder ;  for  as  no  Obftrudtion 
is  removed,  till  the  dijlended  V eflels  be¬ 
gin  to  recover  their  reciprocal  tonic  Mo¬ 
tion,  fo  to  prevent  a  new  Collection, 
their  relaxed  Spring  muft  be  rejloredy  and 
preferred. 

Nothing  more  effedlually  contributes 
to  promote  this  Intention,  than  Exercife, 
and  particularly  Riding ;  for  the  Preflure 

of 
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of  the  Air  on  thefe  weakened  Veffels,  in- 
creafes  in  Proportion  to  the  Velocity  of 
the  Body  in  Motion,  and  by  being  elajlic , 
re-adts  with  the  fame  Force  as  it  is  adted 

on  ->  by  which  Means  the  relaxed,  and 

* 

diftended  Veffels  are  compreffed,  and 
ftrengthned,  the  contained  Humours  at¬ 
tenuated,  and  preferved  in  a  juft  Degree 
of  Fluidity. 

V 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  Exercife, 
not  only  as  it  is  leaft  liable  to  a  Wafte  of 
Strength,  and  Spirits ;  but  likewife  from 
this  increafed  Prejfure ,  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  not  attended  with  fuch  a  Velocity 
in  the  Body ;  and  why  fuch  confiderable 
Effedts  are  produced  from  it  in  this  Di- 
ftemper,  is  evident  to  fuch  who  confider, 
that  the  circulating  Humours  receive  their 
molt  material  Alterations  from  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs,  and  how  that  in  a 
great  Meafure  depends  on  the  Preffure  of 
the  Air  5  whofe  Gravity  may  be  thus  in- 

Y  3  creafed 
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creafed  to  any  Degree  defired,  and  the 
bad  Effects  of  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  the 
Air,  as  frequently  brings  on  thefe  Ob- 
ftrudtions,  moil  effe£tually  prevented. 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  a 
Sea- Voyage,  efpecially  in  a  more  dry,  and 
warm  Climate,  has  often  removed  habi¬ 
tual  Coughs,  which  have  not  yielded  to 
any  other  Regimen. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Flefh-Brufh,  is  like- 
wife  very  ferviceable,  as  it  powerfully 
{Lengthens,  and  cleanfes  the  perfpirable 
Veffels,  and  attenuates  the  Humours  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Body ;  which,  by 
their  great  Diftance  from  the  Heart, 
and  by  being  moft  expofed  to  external 
Cold,  are  particularly  apt  to  be  obftrudted. 

When  Obftrudtions  have  been  formed 
in  the  Lungs  from  more  acute  Fluxions, 
and  an  inflammatory  tenacity  in  the  Hu- 
4  incurs. 
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mours,  Bleeding  mnft  be  repeated,  when¬ 
ever  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Pulfe,  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Cough,  a  difficult,  or  painful 
Breathing  increafes,  or  returns.  Evacua¬ 
tions  like  wife  by  lenient  Purgatives,  fuch 
as  Manna>  Sal .  Polychrejl.  Eleffiuar*  e  Ca 
fiay  muft  be  frequently  ufed,  with  mild 
Anodynes  at  Night,  to  moderate  the 
Cough,  and  give  Reft:  to  the  Lungs. 

When  the  Force  of  thefe  Obflruftions 
is  thus  diminifhed,  they  will  in  Time 
eafily  yield  to  a  diluting,  refolving,  and 
gently  deterging  Regimen,,  Medicines 
of  the  nitrous  Kind,  diffolve  this  Tena¬ 
city  in  the  Fluids ;  when  combined  with 
others  of  a  more  adlive,  attenuating  Na¬ 
ture,  they  become  more  powerful,  fuch 
as  the  Stibium  Diaphoreticum  Nit  rat  urn  > 
which  is  the  beft  Preparation  of  that 
Kind  ;  among  this  Oafs  may  be  like- 
wife  ranged,  the  exprejfed  Juice  of  the 
Woodlice ,  neutral  Salts ,  with  fuch  as  are 

Y  4  of 
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of  a  more  oily,  and  faponaceous  Kind, 
Spertna  Celt,  Mixtura  oleofa ,  Oxymel 
Simplex ,  The  Efficacy  of  thefe 

may  be  promoted  by  peCtoral  Ptifans , 
and  medicated  Wheys,  prepared  with  In¬ 
gredients  fuited  to  thefe  Intentions,  fuch 
as  FoL  Agrimonice,  Betonica ,  Parieta- 
rice,  Paraxaci,  FLcederce  terrejlris,  Flor . 
Hyperici,  Althea,  Rad .  Glycyrrbizce ,  fife. 
Goafs  Whey ,  the  Brijlol,  or  Mallow  Wa¬ 
ters  are  particularly  ufeful  in  this  Species 
of  ObftruCtions ;  and  during  their  Courfe, 
fome  of  the  milder  deobftruent  Gums , 
may  be  fafely,  and  more  effectually  ufech 

The  Diet  ought  to  be  light,  and  cool¬ 
ing;  Affes  Milk  is  particularly  ufeful, 
efpecially  during  the  Ufe  of  the  Brijlol, 
or  Mallow  Waters.  Preparations  of  the 
vegetable,  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  the 
animal  Kinds  of  which  laft,  the  lighter 
white  Meats  are  only  to  be  taken  ipar- 
ingly.  Wine,  unlefs  largely  diluted,  is 
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to  be  avoided.  The  Exercife  ought  to  he 
moderate . 

When  Obftrudtions  of  the  pulmonary 
Arteries  proceed*  from  an  indigefted$  vif- 
cid  Chyle,  the  evident  Indications  are  to 
reftore  the  impaired  Digeftions,  and  to 
refolve  the  impa&ed  Humours. 

Th  ese  are  anfwered  by  fuch Medicines 

/ 

as  difengage,  and  ftrengthen  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  Bowels.  Mild  Stomachic 
Purgatives,  fuch  as  PinBura  facra$  Pih 
Ruf£y  Elixir  proprietatis ;  and  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  Rhubarb  not  only  anfwer  the  for¬ 
mer  Intention,  but  contribute  to  dimi- 
pilh  the  Obftrudtions :  Light  Bitters  are 
defervedly  efteemed,  for  ftrengthning, 
and  reftoring  the  digeftive  Powers,  and 
attenuating  cold,  vifcid  Humours,  in 
which  they  emulate  the  bilious  Juice, 
which  chiefly  contributes  to  give  the 
Chyle  a  proper,  and  uniform  Confif- 

f 

fence : 
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fence :  On  which  Account,  the  Bile  of 
voracious  Animals,  and  particularly  the 
Pike,  made  up  frefh  with  the  Species 
Aromatic and  ExtraB.  G  entrance  has  of¬ 
ten  reftored  fome  who  have  been  in  a 
languid  State,  from  a  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
and  Indigeftion,  where  the  moft  elabo¬ 
rate,  chymical  Medicines  have  failed. 

i 

V  ,  * 

When  the  fecond  Digeflion  is  like- 
wiie  deficient,  the  Peruvian  Bark,  and 
fome  of  the  Preparations  of  Iron,  or  na¬ 
tural  Waters  impregnated  with  it,  are  of 
the  greateft  Efficacy ;  when  the  State  of 
the  Qbftruftions  in  the  Lungs  will  fafely 
admit  the  Ufe  of  them.  Medicines  there - 
fore  peculiarly  adapted  to  refolve,  and 
difengage  them,  mu  ft  be  previoufly  ufed, 
or  united  with  them^  which  have  been 
already  fully  directed  in  Obftrudtions  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  languid  Vifcidity  in  the 
Humours. 


Until 
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Until  the  Digedions  are  redored, 
and  drengthened,  the  Diet  ought  to  be 
of  the  lighted:  Kind.  Exercife  is  mod 
neceflary,  as  it  more  particularly  pro¬ 
motes  Digedion,  and  the  Secretion  of 
the  Bile,  which  in  thefe  Cafes  is  either 
deficient,  or  too  inactive ;  for  the  cbylo- 
poiBic  Bowels  are  lefs  influenced,  than 
any  other  by  the  general  Circulation, 
and  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  finall  feparate  Republic  in 
the  Body,  which  is  governed  by  more 
peculiar  Laws,  and  chiefly  by  mufcular 
Motion. 

When  thefe  ObdruCtions  are  attended 
with  nervous,  and  hypochondriac  Symp¬ 
toms,  Afa  fcetida  is  of  the  greated  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  deferves  a  principal  Place.  The 
Activity  of  its  Parts,  corrected,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  a  foft,  gummy  Subdance,  ren  - 
ders  it  in  thefe  Cafes  more  fafe,  and  ef¬ 
fectual,  than  volatile  Spirits,  which  di~ 

mul  ate 
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mulate  with  more  Force,  and  give  but 
a  fhort,  and  tranlient  Relief ;  for  the 
fame  volatile  Activity  on  which  their 
Virtues  depend,  prevent  it  from  being 
lafting :  They  are  like  Spurs  to  a  jading 
Horfe,  which  may  be  fome times  necefia- 
ry  to  quicken  his  Motion,  but  will  the 
fooner  tire  him  :  Whereas  Afa  fcetida , 
by  the  peculiar  Difpolition  of  its  Parts, 
gives  a  more  lafting,  and  equal  Deter¬ 
mination  to  the  Spirits;  for  no  Bodies 
are  more  apt  to  affedt  the  Nerves  in  an 
agreeable  Manner,  than  fuch  which  con- 
lift  of  volatile  Parts,  whole  Activity  is 
tempered,  and  allayed  by  the  Smoothnefs 
of  fuch  which  are  lubricating,  and  oily* 
This  Medicine  is  therefore  not  only  fer- 
viceable  in  languid  Obftrudtions  of  the 
Lungs,  as  it  gently  ftimulates,  and  atte¬ 
nuates  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids,  and 
particularly  promotes  Perfpiration  but 


*  Sanffor.  Median,  Static .  Sett.  III.  Aph.  82. 
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Hkewife  enlarges  the  Capacity  of  the  ob- 
ftrofied  Veffels,  by  removing  the  nervous 
Contractions,  and  Spafms,  which  in  fome 
Meafure  render  hypochondriac  Perfons 
more  particularly  liable  to  this  Diftem- 
per.  In  this  Part  of  its  Character,  and 
Manner  of  Operation,  it  is  fomewhat  al¬ 
lied  to  Opiates  but  not  fubje£t  to  the 
fame  Inconveniencies ;  and  on  that  Ac¬ 
count,  will  frequently  procure  Reft* 
when  Medicines  of  that  Kind  are  ineffec¬ 
tual,  and  prejudicial. 

1 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  eafy, 
and  agreeable  Amufements,  are  fo  necef- 
fary  to  Perfons  in  this  firft  Stage  of  a 
.  Confumption  ?  Obftrudtions  will  con¬ 
tinue  fixed,  and  obftinate,  while  the 
Nerves  are  affefted  in  affunealy  Manner; 
thefe  are  therefore  neceffary  in  all  Cafes 
of  this  Kind,  but  efpecially  in  fuch 

%Vid>  Mead’s  EJJaj  on  Poifons ,  P.  146, 

whom 
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where  the  languid  Lentor  in  the  Hu¬ 
mours  was  owing  originally  to  Melan¬ 
choly,  and  an  inadive  Life  ;  and  on  this 
Account,  conftant,  moderate  Exercife, 
particularly  travelling  to  new  Places,  gives 
the  moft  effectual  Relief  to  thofe  Perfons. 

When  the  Humour  obftruding  the 
Glands  is  of  a  cold,  vifcid  Nature,  apt  to 
form  Tubercles  of  that  Kind,  or  flony  Con¬ 
cretions,  the  more  warm  deobftruent 
Gums,  fuch  as  Sagapenum ,  Guaicum ,  with 
native  Cinnabar ,  and  Cajlile  Soap ,  moft 
powerfully  contribute  to  diffolve,  and 
difengage  them,  efpecially  when  affifted 

by  Lime-Water . 

» 

By  a  Regimen  qf  that  Kind,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Lawyer  was  cured  of  an  obftinate, 
dry  Cough,  which  confined  him  for  near 
three  Months;  he  expedorated  at  Length 
feveral  Stones,  and  a  vifcid,  jelly  Kind 
of  blue  Phlegm;  he  was  foon  then  re¬ 
lieved 


/ 
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1 

lieved  from  his  former  Complaints,  and 
by  continuing  the  fame  Courfe  for  fix 
Months,  has  continued  free  from  any 
Return,  though  before  frequently  fob- 
jeCt  to  a  dry  Cough. 

Bone t us  *  mentions  a  remarkable 
Cafe  of  a  Perfon,  who  received  no  Re¬ 
lief  from  other  Medicines,  who,  by  tak¬ 
ing  three  Mornings  fijcceflively  one  Scru¬ 
ple  of  a  fixed  Salt,  expectorated  ten  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  calculous  Nature  ;  and  tho* 
gfeatly  emaciated,  and  opprefied  before, 
quickly  recovered  after  this  Bifcharge. 

All  fixed,  alkaline  Salts,  contain  Pro¬ 
perties  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  aCt  in 
fome  Meafure  like  Lime-Water,  but 
with  lefs  Activity;  but  in  fofmall  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  it  could  not  have  produced  fuch  an 
EffeCt,  unlefs  the  Glands  had  been  eafi- 


*  Anatom ,  Traffic*  Tom  I.  Lib.  2 ,  Seff.  2, 
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i 

ly  dilpofed  by  the  Afliftance  of  that  at¬ 
tenuating  Medicine,  to  give  a  Paflage  to 
thele  calculous  Concretions, 

When  thefe  Obftrudtions  are  attended 
with  a  faline  Acrimony ,  (as  fuch  mod 
frequently  are,  which  proceed  from  a 
languid  Vifcidity)  it  not  only  increafes 
them,  by  drawing  the  tender  Veflels  of 
the  Lungs  into  greater  Contractions ;  but 
by  eroding  them  accelerates  their  Pro- 
grefs  to  a  Suppuration. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  moft  exad: 
chymical  Experiments,  that  the  elfential 
Salts  of  the  Humours  in  a  human  Body, 
are  in  a  natural  State  neither  fixed ,  nor 
volatile ,  but  of  a  femifixed  Nature,  and 
become  morbid,  and  pernicious,  when 
they  deviate  from  this  healthy  Standard, 
and  are  either  too  much  fixed,  or  too  1 vo¬ 
latile  or  when  their  Quantity  is  increafed 
in  too  great  a  Proportion  to  the  other 
Principles  of  the  Humours. 

5 


When 
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When  the  Circulation,  from  any 
Caufe  whatever,  is  rendered  flow,  and 
languid,  the  Humours  not  only  become 
vifcid,  but  the  faline  Parts  are  not  fuffici- 
ently  actuated,  or  equally  mixed  with 
the  oily  Parts  of  the  Blood  y  and  from 
the  Slownefs  of  their  Motion,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  apt  to  be  feparated  by  the  glan¬ 
dular  Parts,  to  irritate,  and  obftrud; 
them.  This  Conftitution  prevails  chiefly 
in  fuch  w’hofe  Fibres,  and  particularly 
thefe  of  the  glandular  Syftem  are  relaxed, 
and  often  irregularly  formed ;  efpecially 
when  they  lead  an  inactive  Life,  and 
yfe  chiefly  a  low ,  acid,  and  vegetable  Diet, 

H^nce  appears  the  Reafon,  why  fcro- 
phulom  Perfons  are  more  particularly  fub- 
jedt  to  glandular  Obftrudtions  in  the 
Lungs ;  and  why  external  T umours  of 
that  Kind,  if  they  fuddenly  difappear, 
are  generally  fucceeded  with  a  fatal 
Phthifis :  The  Force  of  Circulation  be- 
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ing  then  more  languid,  the  V  Acidity, 
and  acrid  State  of  the  Humours  increafe, 
and  the  internal,  glandular  Syftem  is 
more  eafily  affedted  :  On  which  Ac¬ 
count,  a  light,  generous  Diet,  chiefly  of 
the  folid  Kind,  with  the  moderate  Ufe  of 
Wine,  conftant  Exercife,  and  Fridtions, 
are  moft  neceffary  in  this  Species  of 
Obftrudtions. 

Artificial  Lime-Waters,  fome  Pre¬ 
parations  from  them,  fuch  as  the  Aq. 
Calc .  mag.  et  min .  Compofit.  particularly, 
and  almo it  fpecijically>  contribute  to  atte¬ 
nuate  vifcid  Obftrudtions,  proceeding 
from  this  languid  Lentor  in  the  Fluids;  as 
by  their  ABivity ,  they  corredt  thefe  fa- 
line  Parts,  and  render  them  more  vola¬ 
tile  :  For  it  is  evident  from  chymical  Ex¬ 
periments,  that  Quicklime  gives  the 
greateft  Adtivity  to  animal  Salts,  and 
Oils;  which  Property  it  fee  ms  to  receive 

^  v 

from  the  Particles  of  Fire  which  are  in- 

.  t-  •  *  u  - 

timately  united  with  it. 
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But  Medicines  of  this  Kind  mull  be 
ufed  with  Caution,  and  fuited  to  the 
Conftitution,  and  Degree  of  the  Diftem- 
per ;  for  they  may  a£t  with  too  much 
Force  in  fixed  Obftrudlions,  elpecially 
when  attended  with  any  Degree  of  Flux¬ 
ion,  or  feverilh  Heat :  On  which  Ac¬ 
count,  they  become  more  effedtual,  and 
fafe,  when  diluted  with  Milk,  and  af» 
filled  with  mild  Evacuations,  and  fapo- 
liaceous,  and  deobflruent  Medicines. 

Where  the  Humours  are  dijjolved,  and 
inclined  to  Putrefaction,  the  faline  Parts 
too  naked,  and  volatile ,  all  Preparations 
of  Quicklime  give  a  dangerous  Increale 
to  thefe  Symptoms ;  This  Conftitution 
of  Humours  is  natural  to  fome,  and  moll 
frequently  attends  fuch  as  are  fubjedl  to 
a  Confumption  from  a  preceding  Hcemop - 
toe,  as  the  former  are  more  liable  to  it 
from  ObfiruCiiom .  It  is  greatly  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  too  free  Ufe  of  an  animal 

Z  2  Diet, 
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Diet,  efpecially  fuch  as  is  high-feafoned, 
or  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  Delicacy  of 
its  Flavour,  and  moft  plentifully  abounds 
with  volatile  Salts. 

*  *  4k 

Waters  which  pafs  through  natural 
Lime-Stone,  or  chalky  Ground,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Brijioly  and  Mcillowy  which 

*  *  -  a 

widely  differ  from  artificial  Lime-Waters, 
are  likewife  very  ufeful,  as  they  dilute, 
and  fheath  the  Afperities  of  thefe  Salts, 
efpecially  when  taken  with  Milk.  A  Milk 
Diet,  the  mild,  cooling,  antifcorbutic 
juices.  Preparations  of  Snails,  and  foft 
Diuretics  are  proper  to  correcft  the  Acri¬ 
mony  of  thefe  Salts,  and  determine  them 
to  the  Kidneys,  which  feem  to  be  the 
moft  proper  Channel  for  conveying  them 

out  of  the  Body. 

* 

* 

Hence  may  be  explained,  that  Ob- 
fervation,  which  is  mentioned  *  in  the 

*  Anno  1700. 
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1  / 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  as  obfcure,  as  furprifing  :  Why  fome 
Preparations  of  Quicklime  are  given  with 
fo  much  Succefs  in  fcorbutic,  and  other  chro¬ 
nic  Diforders  in  the  northern  Countries ;  but 
are  found  infufficient ,  and  frequently  pre¬ 
judicial  in  the  fa?ne  Difeafes,  when  given  ta 
fuch  as  live  in  France,  Italy,  and  other 
Places  that  are  more  towards  the  South  ? 

The  Humours  of  the  latter,  by  the 

* 

Warmth  of  the  Climate ,  are  greatly  ac¬ 
tuated,  and  attenuated,  whence  the  fa- 
line  Parts,  already  too  active,  by  the  Ac- 
ceffion  of  fuch  a  Medicine,  are  eafily 
more  volatized,  and  exalted.  Whereas 
the  Fluids  of  fuch  as  live  in  cold,  north - 
.  ern  Climates ,  are  languid  in  their  Motion; 
and  the  faline  Parts  are  thence  fo  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  terreftrial,  and  oily  Parts  of 
the  Blood,  as  to  require  the  Ufe  of  fuch 
an  active  Preparation  to  difengage  them. 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Reafon, 
why  Lime-Waters  fo  powerfully  con- 

Z  3  tribute 
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tribute  to  diffolve  Stones  formed  in  the 
Kidneys,  and  Bladder,  not  only  by  atte¬ 
nuating,  and  dijjolving  the  oily  Cement v 
which  unites  them  with  the  terreftrial 
Parts )  but  by  giving  a  more  volatile  Ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  faline  Parts  ?  and  why  per¬ 
haps  they  may  be  more  particularly 
adapted  to  feme  Conftitutions  not  only  as 
a  folventy  but  to  corrett  that  particular 
Difpofition  in  the  Fluids  to  form  fucli 
Concretions ;  while  in  others  of  a  con¬ 
trary  Conftitution,  they  may  be  lefs 
effeitual  in  their  Operation,  and  if  too 
long  infifted  on,  bring  on  other  Diforders  ? 

Hence  it  appearsr  that  as  the  Caufes 
which  produce  Obftrudlions  in  the 
Lungs,  are  very  different,  and  in  their 
Progrefs  are  fometimes  blended  together, 
fuch  Evacuations  as  may  be  ufeful  in 
one  Species,  or  Stage  of  this  Diforder, 
may  become  prejudicial  in  another. 

Emetics  are  often  neceffary  in  feme 
Circumftances  of  this  Difeafe,  as  they 
7  dif- 

o  % 
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difengage  the  firft  Paffages,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Stomach,  from  indigefted  Hu¬ 
mours;  and  in  languid,  and  nervous  Con- 
ftitutions,  leave  the  Body  more  free,  and 
the  Difcharges  more  regular,  than  pur¬ 
gative  Medicines :  They  often  likewife 
contribute,  by  their  Addon,  to  promote 
'Expectoration.  But  they  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided  during  the  Time  of  violent  Flux¬ 
ions,  efpecialiy  of  the  acute  Kind,  in 
Perfons  who  have  a  narrow  Cheft,  and 
who  vomit  with  Difficulty,  and  who  are 
liable  to  an  Hoe  mop  toe :  In  this  laft  Cafe, 
however,  they  have  been  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  eminent  Author,  as  the 
moft  effectual  Remedy  to  flop  an  Hce- 
moptoe  ;  which  Effed,  he  thinks,  is 
produced  by  leffening  the  Blood’s  Motion 
during  the  Sicknefs  in  the  Stomach,  and 
their  Operation.  It  is  certain,  that  while 
the  Sicknefs  continues,  the  Pulfe  is  al¬ 
ways  weak,  and  quick;  but  during  the  O- 
peration  often  becomes  quick,  andflrong, 
and  gradually  acquires  more  Strength  for 

Z  4  fame 

0  > 
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lbme  Time  afterwards.  Emetics  may 
from  a  contrary  Effect  have  fometimes 
fucceeded,  in  a  flow,  continued,  or  fre¬ 
quently  returning  Hcemoptoe  from  the 
bronchialYt^Q Is;  efpecially  in  the  fuperior 
Parts  of  the  Trachece ,  by  difengaging  in 
their  Operation  the  vifcid  Phlegm  which 
diji  ended  the  Glands*  and  prevented  a  free 
Circulation  through  their  Veflels ;  but  in 
an  Hsmoptoe  from  the  pulmonary  Ar¬ 
teries,  muft  not  only  be  ineffectual,  but 
dangerous.  Hippocrates  frequently  re¬ 
commends  them  in  different  pulmonary 
Diforders ;  but  not  only  forbids  them  in 
this  Species  *  of  a  Confhmption,  but 
mentions  violent  Vomiting  4  as  one  of 
the  principal  Caufes  which  is  apt  to  bring 
on  an  Hcemoptoe ,  and  Tulpius  J  takes 
Notice  of  one  affeCted  with  a  Defluxion, 
and  Cough,  from  pituitous  ObftruCtions 
in  the  pulmonary  Veflels,  who  by  the 

*  Sefi.  IV.  Aph.  8.  f  De  Interis  AjfeA.  et  de  Moth. 

Lib.  I.  Setf.  V.  J  Lib.  II.  ObJ.  14. 


Ufs 
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Ufe  of  an  antimonial  Vomit,  was  feized 
with  a  violent  Hcemoptoe,  attended  with 
an  Expectoration  of  a  large  Piece  of  the 
Lungs,  of  which  he  immediately  ex- 

* 

Issues  will  be  ferviceable  in  Qbft ruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Lungs,  attended  with  fre¬ 
quent  returning  Defluxions,  or  a  ferous 
Plenitude  $  but  in  emaciated  Confuta¬ 
tions,  and  purulent,  hedic  Cafes,,  they 
are  not  only  ineffedual,  but  prejudicial  j 
increafe  the  Wade,  and  the  hedic  JFe- 
ver.  Hippocrates  frequently  recommends 
them,  made  with  the  adual  Cautery,  or 
the  Knife,  in  pulmonary  Diforders ;  but 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  always  re¬ 
peats  this  Caution  that  the  Body  fhould 
be  firjl  recruited ,  and  fattened  with  a  Milk 
Diet :  On  which  Account,  he  direded 
them,  rather  to  prevent  the  Return,  than 
—  ■■■  1  ‘  — — 

#  De  Internis  dffett*  Se£t.  V. 


as 
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as  a  Cure  of  the  Difeafe.  However,  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  clofe  them  fuddenly 
in  fuch  Perfons  as  have  been  long  habi¬ 
tuated  to  them,  without  fubflituting  fome 
other  Evacuation  in  their  Place. 

Hence  like  wife  it  appears,  that  fuch 
alterative ,  or  expectorating  Medicines  as 
may  be  ufeful  in  one  Species,  or  Stage  of 
this  Diforder,  may  become  prejudicial  in 
another. 

Obstructions  in  the  pulmonary  Ar¬ 
teries  cannot  be  difengaged  by  Expecto¬ 
ration,  (except  after  an  Hasmoptoe,  or 
Suppuration)  as  they  terminate  only  in 
the  pulmonary  Veins :  This  can  be  only 
obtained  from  the  bronchial  Glands, 
which  are  difperfed  through  the  whole 
internal  Surface  of  the  Trachcea  Arteria , 
and  its  Ramifications :  Thefe,  in  a  na¬ 
tural  State,  conftantly  feparate  a  ufeful, 
defending  Mucilage ;  but  whenever  the 

Ex- 
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Extremities  of  the  bronchial  Arteries  are 
obftrudted,  the  fmall  lateral  Branches* 
which  inveft  thefe  Glands,  receive,  and 
feparate  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fluids, 
which,  by  diftending  them,  and  lfagnat- 
ing  there,  acquire  a  various  Confiftence, 
and  are  difcharged  from  their  large  ex¬ 
cretory  Dudts  by  Expectoration* 

The  Quantity,  and  Nature  of  the  fe~ 
parated  Humours,  the  Time  of  their 
Stagnation,  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat 
with  which  they  have  been  agitated,  the 
State  of  thefe  Glands,  and  the  expelling 
Force  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  pedtoral 
Mufcles,  will  give  a  various  Confidence 
to  the  collected  Humours,  and  render 
the  Expectoration  of  them  more  eafy,  or 
difficult. 

But  though  this  Structure  of  thefe 
Arteries  is  different,  yet  the  Medicines 

which  are  proper  to  difengage  Humours 

which 
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which  obftruCt  the  pulmonary  Arteries, 
operate  with  the  fame  Qualities,  and  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  thefe  which  pro¬ 
mote  Expectoration  from  the  bronchial 
Glands.  The  only  Difference  is,  that  by 
being  duly  prepared,  they  are  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  propelled  by  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
into  the  pulmonary  Veins ;  in  the  latter, 
by  Coughing  into  the  Erachcea  Arteria , 
and  thence  expectorated. 

H  ence  it  appears,  that  expectorating 
Medicines  mud,  equally  with  thole 
of  the  alterative  Kind,  be  fuited  to 
the  particular  State  of  the  Veffels,  and 
Humours;  and  that  what  is  a  ufeful  Pec¬ 
toral  in  one  Cafe,  may  become  prejudi¬ 
cial  in  another. 

t 

Until  the  collected  Humours  are  pre~ 
pared,  and  digejled ,  they  can  never  be 
expectorated  with  Eafe.  In  acrid,  thin 
Fluxions,  Evacuations  with  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines 
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pines  as  promote  infenfible,  or  fenfible 
Perfpiration,  and  moderate  the  Cough, 
become  the  heft  PeSlorals,  by  leflening 
the  Fluxions,  and  giving  the  ftagnating 
Humours  Time  to  acquire  a  proper  Con¬ 
fidence.  In  cold,  vifcid  Collections, 
and  a  Flaccidity  in  the  Lungs,  and  pec¬ 
toral  Mufcles,  attenuating,  ftimulating, 
and  warm  Medicines,  fuch  as  Prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  Squills,  Garlic ,  and  Ammo - 
niacum ,  and  the  native  Balfams ,  which 
excite  the  Cough,  and  agitate  the  ftagnat¬ 
ing  Humours  with  greater  Heat,  be¬ 
come  then  the  beft  Expectorants  3  when 
the  Humours  have  an  inflammatory 
Vifcidity,  and  the  Veflels  are  contrasted , 

i  j 

Bleeding ,  and  the  fofteft  PeCtorals, 
which  correCt  the  Heat,  and  Acrimony 
of  the  Humours,  relax,  and  lubricate 

the  Veflels,  can  only  promote  a  proper 

/>  £  r 

Pigeftion,  and  a  more  eafy  Expecto¬ 
ration, 


If 
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If  any  Medicines  immediately  aft  as  to¬ 
pic  Peftorals,  they  muft  be  conveyed  with 
the  Air,  impregnated  with  fuch  Steams, 
or  Vapour  as  are  fit  to  correft  the  bad 
State  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  Humours 
feparated,  and  collefted  in  the  Glands, 
Thus  when  from  a  Weaknefs  in  their 
Veffels,  they  are  fubjeft  to  a  Suffufion 
of  thin,  acrid  Humours,  a  Fumigation 
of  Olibanum,  Majliche,  and  Benzoin  of 
the  Balfam  of  Tolu,  will  contribute  to 
ftrengthen  them.  But  Preparations  of 
this  Kind  aft  with  more  Safety,  and  Ef¬ 
ficacy  when  the  Lungs  are  moft  free,  and 
difengaged  from  any  Load  of  Humours. 
When  the  Veffels  are  too  contra fted,  and 
the  Humours  to  be  expeftorated  gluti¬ 
nous,  and  vifcid ;  an  Evaporation  from 
hot  Water,  impregnated  with  FoL  Hyf~ 
fop,  Roris  marin,  Melijf.  Rad .  Enul.  Sem. 
Aniji .  will  be  the  moft  effeftual  Pec¬ 
toral. 


This 
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This  Part  of  Medicine  has  been  too 
much  negleCted,  perhaps  on  Account  of 
the  Difficulty  which  firft  attends  receiv- 
ing  Steams,  and  Vapours  into  the  Lungs; 
but  after  the  firft  Irritation  is  over,  if 
they  are  properly  fuited  to  the  State  of 
the  Lungs,  they  are  no  longer  trouble- 
fome.  I  have  frequently  ufed  them  in 
the  firft  Stage  of  a  Confumption,  and 
found  them  ferviceable ;  but  Bennet  * , 
who  has  given  fome  excellent  practical 
Obfervations,  and  Rules  in  this  Diftem- 
per,  but  in  a  very  obfcure  Manner,  not 
only  recommends  them  in  thefe  Cafes, 
but  mentions  feveral  Inftances  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  Phthifis  cured  chiefly  by  the  Ufe 
of  them ;  and  gives  feveral  Forms  fit  for 
correcting  Putrefaction,  and  cleanfing  foul 
Ulcers  5  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he 
conceals  one  Ingredient,  which,  he  fays, 
was  the  principal  Balls  of  them. 

*  ‘Ttyatrum  Tabid* 


Pre- 
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Preparations  of  Oils,  Syrups,  and 
anodyne  Medicines,  fo  much  recom¬ 
mended  as  Pedtorals,  adt  chiefly  as  Palli¬ 
atives,  by  allaying  the  Violence  of  the 
Cough,  and  can  only  anfwer  that  Inten¬ 
tion  when  the  Glands  in  the  fuperior 
Part  of  the  Trachea  have  been  abraded 
by  frequent  Coughing,  and  deprived  of 
their  defending  Mucilage  *y  or  when  the 
Humours  feparated  from  thefe  Glands 
are  thin,  and  acrid,  and  give  a  frequent 
Irritation  to  thofe  naked  Parts.  The 

Relief  which  the  former  affords,  is  fo 

% 

fudden,  that  their  Efficacy  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  altering  the  Humours, 
but  only  to  giving  an  immediate  foft 
Defence  to  thefe  Glands,  which  are  moft 
apt  to  be  abraded  in  this  narrow  Pafiage, 
by  the  Force  with  which  the  Air  is  ex¬ 
pelled  in  Coughing. 

Opiates  and  Anodynes,  as  they  an¬ 
swer  the  other  Intention,  are  the  more 

re- 


t 


J 
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remarkable  in  relieving  Coughs  ;  for  by 
rendering  the  Fibres  lefs  fenfible;  they 

elude  the  Force  of  the  unealy  Irritations, 

f  .  f  ■ . 

not  only  in  the  fuperior  Part  of  theTra- 

1 

chsea,  but  in  its  diftant  Ramifications, 
where  the  other  Medicines  are  irieffedtu- 
al ;  by  which  Means  the  feparated  Hu¬ 
mours  have  Time  to  acquire  a  fbft,  and 
proper  Confiftence* 

Hence  it  appears,  that  oily,  and  fweet 
Subftances,  in  Regard  to  tlie  original 
Obftrudtions,  are  often  prejudicial  :  In 
bilious,  and  inflammatory  Conftitutions 
they  become  rancid ;  which  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  Faster  which  they 
give  to  the  Excrements  :  In  languid  Ob¬ 
it  ructions  they  weaken  the  Stomach, 
and  increafe  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours;  and  in  Defluxions,  by  relaxing 
the  Glands,  they  encourage  a  greater 
Influx  of  Humours  :  On  v/hich  Account, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  only  in  final! 

A  a  Quan- 
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Quantities,  and  gently  fwallowed,  as 
what  adheres,  is  only  ufeful :  Lozenges 
formed  of  mild  Aftrin gents,  Sugar,  and 
foft  Mucilages,  flowly  fwallowed,  are 
preferable  to  oily  Preparations,  as  they 
contribute  to  reftore  the  relaxed  Tone  of 
the  Glands,  and  give  a  foft,  and  more 
lafting  Defence,  to  allay  the  uneafy  Ir¬ 
ritations. 


SECT, 


SECT.  IV. 


Of  an  ticemoptoe . 


THE  Caufes  pre-difpohng  to  an  Hce~ 
moptoe ,  or  a  Difcharge  of  Blood 
by  Coughing,  are  various  3  but  may  be 
reduced  to  whatever  gives  the  Veffels  of 
the  Lungs  fuch  a  Tendernefs ,  arid  the 
Humours  fuch  a  Force ,  and  Acrimony , 
as  muff  if  increafed,  dilfolve  their 


tinuity , 


This  Pre-dilpofition,  generally  confifts 
in  an  univerfal  Weaknefs  of  the  Solids, 

.and  that  volatile  Acrimony ,  and  Diflolu - 
r/tf/z  of  the  Fluidsj  which  has  been  alrea¬ 
dy  defcribed,  and  is  peculiar  to  fuch 
confumptive  Perfons* 

This  Conftitution  to  fome  is  natural, 
and  hereditary ;  but  is  often  acquired  in 
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ethers  by  an  intemperate  Ufe,  of  a  hot,? 
aromatic,  faline,  or  animal  Diet ;  or  by 
previous  Diforders,  which  relax  the  Vef~ 
fels,  and  deprive  the  Blood  of  its  oily, 

and  balfamic  Parts,  and  renders  its  Salts 

\ 

too  aftive,  and  volatile, 

A  natural  Pre-dilpofition  to  an  Hoe- 
moptoe,  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by 
feveral  Symptoms,  which  are  peculiar  to 
fuch  Conftitutions,  viz.  a  long  Neck, 
narrow  Shoulders,  Scapulce  prominent 
like  Wings,  Thorax  compreffed  and 
fmall,  a  clear,  florid  Complexion,  the 
Cheeks,  and  Lips  being  often  painted^ 
with  the  pureft  red,  the  Caruncle  in  the 
Eye,  from  its  intenfe  Colour,  appearing 
like  Coral,  and  all  the  Veffels  fo  fine, 
that  they  feem  almoft  tranfparent ;  fuch 
Perfons  are  likewife  remarkable  for  a  VL 
vacity  of  Mind,  and  often  complain  of 
a  light  Diftillation,  and  a  faline  Tafte  in 
the  Mouth. 


In 
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In  Conftitutions  either  naturally,  or 
other  wife  thus  pre-difpofed,  whatever 
determines  the  Humours  to  the  Lungs 
with  a  Force  greater  than  their  Ref  fiance * 
will  immediately  produce  an  Hcemop¬ 
toe.  Thefe  Gaufes  are  various,  fuch  as 
a  hot,  faline,  aromatic  Diet,  or  Spiritu*. 
ous  Liquors,  violent  Exercife  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  particularly  of  the  Lungs  by  Cough¬ 
ing,  or  Vomiting,  fir  on  g  Paffions  of  the 
Mind ;  or  any  ufual  Secretions,  or  E- 
vacuations  prevented,  and  in  general 
may  be  reduced  to  whatever  increafes  the 
Acrimony ,  Quantity ,  or  V do  city  of  fuch 
Fluids. 


Whatever  increafes  the  Quantity 
will  increafe  the  Velocity,  and  Preffure 
of  the  Fluids  on  ,the  Veffels  of  thp 
Lungs  y  but  if  the  Liquids  taken  be  of  a 
hot,  acrid  Nature  ;  or  if  the  Humours 
retained  have  that  Difpofition,  their  Ve¬ 
locity  will  be  increafed  proportionally. 

A  a  3  Hence 
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Hence  all  fanguineous  Difcharges  flip- 
prefled,  fuch  as  the  Haemorrhoids  in  Men, 
the  Catemenia  in  Women,  or  fharp,  habi¬ 
tual  Tetters  difappearing,  are  more  parti¬ 
cularly  apt  to  produce  an  Hcemoptoe . 

•  1  ' 

Hence  appears  the  Reafon,  why  fuch 
who  have  amputated  Limbs,  and  are  of 
a  warm  Conftitution,  are  more  liable  to 
an  Hcemoptoe  and  if  of  a  more  relaxed 
Habit,  to  Catarrhs,  and  Defluxions  ?  and 
why  it  more  frequently  happens  in  young 
Perfons,  efpecially  at  the  Time  when 
the  Body  defifts  from  growing  ?  the 
Quantity,  and  Preflure  of  the  Fluids, 
l^eing  then  more  particularly  increafed, 
by  not  being  expended  as  before,  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  conftant  Addition  to  the  Veflels ; 
which  are  thence  likewife  more  liable  to 
a  Rupture  from  their  greater  Refinance, 
than  when  they  yielded  more  to  the  Im~ 
pulfe  of  the  circulating  Fluids. 

Hence 

/  **  \  V  * 

\ 

r 

-  -  \ 
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Hence  likewife  appears  the  Keafon, 
why  an  Hoemoptoe  feldom  happens  be¬ 
fore  the  Age  of  Eighteen,  or  after  Thir¬ 
ty-five*.  For  before  that  Time  thelm- 
pulfe  of  the  Humours  is  but  weak,  and 
the  Veffels  are  pliable,  and  yielding  ;  and 
afterwards,  by  repeated  Motions,  they 
become  compared,  and  firm,  and  thence 
more  capable  of  refilling  the  Impulfe  of 
the  circulating  Fluids. 

When  the  Veffels  of  the  Lungs  are 
objlrufted,  and  diftended  from  any  of  the 
Caufes  before- mentioned,  whatever  in- 
creafes  the  Velocity ,  Quantity ,  or  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Fluids,  will  be  apt  to  produce 
an  Hoemoptoe  :  For  the  Weaknefs  of  a 
Veffel  is  always  in  Proportion  to  its  Di- 
flention ;  and  on  that  Account,  fuch 
Perfons  have  always  a  Pre-difpofition  to 
an  Hoemoptoe,  not  only  from  fuch  a 
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Dijlention  in  the  Veflels,  bat  from  the 
corroding  Acrimony which  the  obftrud:- 

ing  Humours  by  dagnating  are  apt  to 

*  •  \ 

acquire. 

The  Seat  of  an  Hcemoptoe  is  either 
in  the  pulmonary ,  or  bronchial  Arteries, 
and  may  be  eafily  didinguifhed  by  the 
different  Symptoms  which  attend  it  :  In 
an  Hcemoptoe  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries, 
the  Quantity  of  Blood  expectorated  is 
large,  of  a  thin  Confidence,  and  a  florid 
Colour,  without  any  Senfe  of  Pain,  and 
the  Difcharge  entirely  ceafes  for  fome- 
time.  In  an  Hcemoptoe  of  the  bronchial 
Arteries,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  is  but 
fmall,  but  continued  for  a  longer  Time, 
its  Colour  more  obfcure,  its  Confidence 
greater,  and  often  mixed  with  Phlegm, 

and  is  generally  attended  with  a  Senfe 

) 

of  Pain  in  the  Bread. 

T.  •  •  '  s  / 

That  the  Seat  of  an  Hcemoptoe  may 
be  likewife  more  exactly  known,  the 

Manner 
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Manner  in  which  the  Blood  is  difcharg- 
ed,  mud  be  particularly  regarded ;  for 
what  is  hawked  up*  comes  only  from  the 
Palate,  or  Veffels  about  the  Larynx , 
what  is  fpit  out  from  the  Mouth,  what 
is  vomitted  from  the  Stomach,  what  is 
dilcharged  by  a  fmall  Cough ,  and  more 
difficult  hawking  from  the  Veffels  in  the 
fuperior  Parts  of  the  Irachaa  Arteria ;  and 
the  deeper  the  Rupture  is  in  the  Veffels 
of  the  Lungs,  the  more  profound >  and 
violent  Cough  attends  the  Expectoration* 

Sometimes  an  Hcemoptoe  of  the  bron¬ 
chial  Arteries  is  preceded  by  a  Repletion, 

and  Senfe  of  a  greater  Weight  than  ufu- 

»  •  ; 

•  al,  occafioned  by  a  Retention  of  fome 
habitual  fanguineous  Evacuation,  fuch  as 
the  Haemorrhoids  in  Men,  and  the  Cata¬ 
menia  in  Women,  and  is  then  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  often  not  fucceeded  with  an 
Inflammation )  or  Colle£tion  of  purulent 
Mattery  in  which  Cafe  there  is  no  Rup¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  or  Difunion  of  the  Veffels ;  but 
their  extreme  Orifices  which  in  a  natural 
State,  feparated,  or  exhaled,  are  then  only 
lb  dilated,  as  to  admit  a  Difcharge  of  this 
plethoric  Blood,  after  the  fame  Manner 
as  it  is  periodically  evacuated  by  the  ute¬ 
rine  Arteries. 

After  an  Hcemoptoe ,  particularly  of 
the  pulmonary  Arteries,  lying  on  the  af¬ 
fected  Side  is  apt  to  renew  the  Difcharge, 
the  Veffels  then  being  more  preffed,  and 
irritated.  Sometimes  the  Oppreffion  has 
remarkably  increafedby  this  Pofture,  and 
immediately  been  relieved  by  lying  on 
the  contrary  Side. 

The  Indications  of  Cure  in  an  Hce¬ 
moptoe,  are  to  re-unite  the  ruptured 
Vefiels,  and  to  correct  the  Heat ,  and 
Acrimony  of  the  Humours. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  Intention,  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  to  be  freely  ufed,  and  repeated, 

until 
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until  the  difunited  V eflels  are  almoft  col * 
lapjedy  their  Orifices  thence  clofed ,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  Humours  circulating 
through  them,  becomes  fo  languid,  as  to 
he  incapable  of  •widening ,  and  opening 
them  again. 

If  the  Veflels  are  thus  kept  in  fuch  a 
State,  they  will  either  re-unite  by  the 
firji  Intention ,  or  by  a  very  light,  fuper- 
ficial  Suppuration  5  without  which,  a 
Wound,  though  ever  fo  fin  all,  is  feldom 
healed,  and  mult  therefore  be  generally 
attended  with  forne  Degree  of  a  topic  In¬ 
flammation:  But  by  leffening  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Blood  this  may  be  effectually 
•  retrained  within  its  juft  Limits,  and  any 
farther  Suppuration  prevented,  than 
what  is  neceflary  to  re-unite  the  Veflels; 
for  the  fucceeding  Suppuration  will  be 
always  in  Proportion  to  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  :  On  which  Account,  when  this 
Evacuation  has  been  negledted,  or  not 

fu~ 
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fufficiently  carried  on,  an  Hoemoptoe  of 
the  pulmonary  Arteries,  is  generally  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  latent  Abfcefs ,  and  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Matter  under  the  wounded  Part$ 
and  fome  furprifing  Inftances  have  been 
known  of  large  Wounds  received  in  the 
Lungs,  attended  with  a  great  Effuiion  of 
Blood,  when  the  Perfon  thus  affedted, 
has  remained  half-dead,  and  expofed  to 
thfc  cold  Air  a  confiderable  Time,  and  by 
being  thus  fortunately  negledted,  the 
Wound  has  re-united,  and  a  perfedt 
State  of  Health  fucceeded,  which  had 
been  probably  loft,  if  he  had  been  re- 
vived  by  Cordial  Medicines,  and  the 
Motion  of  his  Blood  increafed. 


Medicines  which  mildly  flrengthen 
the  Fibres,  and  render  them  lefs  irrita- 
ble,  which  are  antifeptic,  and  reftrain 
the  Blood’s  Motion,  fuch  as  the  Cortex 
Peruvianas,  Folia  plantaginis  Acetofeilce, 
Flores  pentapbylL  rub .  palujl .  Rofar.  rub . 

Semina 
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Semina  Acetofte ,  papav.  alb .  radices  Urticce 
Argentina  pimpeneL  with  foft,  fmooth  Bal- 
famics,  which  corred  the  Heat,  and  A- 
crimony  of  the  Humours,  fuch  as  Folia 
<Tu]Jilaginis>  Pulmonar.  Flores pur  i  re  cent  es 
Betonictc,  Hyperici ,  Althece ,  Gum  Ara¬ 
bic .  puh\  Haliyfpecies  Diatragacanth.  fri¬ 
gid.  are  mod:  proper  to  anfwer  thefe  In¬ 
tentions. 


Tk  ese  Medicines  (of  the  vegetable 
Clafs)  are  moft  effedual  when  prepared 
by  Infufion,  or  Decodion,  becaufe  in  no 
other  Form  they  can  fo  eafily  pafs  thro’ 
the  Veffels,  and  communicate  their  Vir¬ 
tues  to  the  Blood. 


Several  Authors  are  of  Opinion,  that 
an  Hcemoptoe  may  be  cured  by  proper, 
fpecific  Medicines,  which  particularly 
exert  their  Efficacy  on  the  wounded, 
or  diftended  Veffels.  But  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  one  who  underftands  the 

A  nimal 
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Animal  Oecomony,  and  the  Operation  of 
Medicines,  that  fuch  which  are  found  bv 
Experience  to  be  ufeful,  cannot  a£l  in  a  to¬ 
pic ,  but  in  an  univerfai  Manner ;  and  that 
the  flopping  of  an  Hcemoptoe,  is  either 
the  natural  Confequence  of  a  large  Effu- 

fion  of  Blood  (the  Veflels  being  thereby 
fufficiently  emptied,  and  collapfed ,  and  the 
Force  of  the  circulating  Fluids  from  the 
fame  Caufe  rendered  more  flow,  and  lan¬ 
guid)  or  that  thefe  Effefls  are  produced 
by  artificial  Evacuations,  and  fuch  MedF 
cines  which  r’ejlrdin  the  Heat,  and  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  correct  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Humours  ,  for  if  Medicines,  by  particu¬ 
larly  exerting  their  Virtues  on  the  wound¬ 
ed  Part,  could  flop  an  Hcemoptoe ,  their 
Operation  mufl  either  confift  in  incraf- 
fating  the  Blood  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  flowing  through 
the  opened  Orifice,  or  in  giving  to  this 
fuch  a  Degree  of  Contraction,  as  may  be 
fufficient  to  prevent  any  further  Effufion, 
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or  by  anfwering  both  Intentions.  But 
if  it  were  in  the  Power  of  any  Medicines 
to  give  fuch  a  Difpofltion  to  the  Fluids, 
it  muft  thence  follow,  that  the  Blood, 
which  cannot  pafs  through  the  wounded 
Veflels,  muft  be  like  wife  incapable  of 
circulating  through  the  Extremities  of 
the  other  Arteries,  which  are  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  admitting  one  Globule  of  Blood  to 
pafs  through  them,  and  whofe  Diameter 
is  always  lefs  than  that  of  the  opened 
Veflel,  and  muft  therefore  foon  produce 
a  fatal  Peripneumony  :  If  fuch  Medicines 
could  anfwer  the  fecond  Intention,  by 
their  aftringent  Qualities,  they  muft  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  Alteration  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Arteries,  before  they  could 
exert  their  Virtues  on  the  wounded  Vef- 
fels ;  and  thence  likewife  a  Peripneumony 
muft  unavoidably  follow:  So  that  Medi¬ 
cines,  in  this  Cafe,  can  only  prove  ule- 
ful  as  they  produce  the  Changes  before- 
mentioned,  unlefs  fuch  Perfons  have  an 

A  st 
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Art  of  conveying  the  Efficacy  of  their 
Medicines  particularly  to  the  wounded 
Part,  which  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe : 
Some  have  probably  fallen  into  this  Er¬ 
ror,  from  obferving,  that  the  Difcharge 
of  Blood  generally  ceafes  foori  after  the 
Ufe  of  tlieir  Medicines ;  but  this,  as  I 
before  took  Notice  of,  is  the  natural 
Confequence  of  a  large  Effufion  of  Blood: 
On  which  Account,  very  few  Inftances 
are  feen  of  fuch  who  die  of  an  Hcemop¬ 
toe,  except  in  acute  Diftempers. 


Neither  doth  the  other  Clafs  of 
Medicines,  which,  from  a  miftaken  No¬ 
tion  of  their  Manner  of  adting,  are  cal¬ 
led  BalfamicSj  prove  ferviceable  as  fuch  ; 
for  the  true  Operation  of  Balfamics,  in 
the  Cure  of  external  Wounds,  confifts  in 
affording  a  kind,  foft  Medium  between 
the  x4ir,  and  the  Exhalations  arifingfrom 
the  Wound ;  which  by  that  Means  be¬ 
ing  retained,  a  topic  Fever  is  excited, 

which 
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which  changes  the  extravafated  Hu- 

I 

mours  into  a  laudable  Pus .  This  is  the 
Bafis  which  fuftains,  and  connects  the 
new,  tender,  fucceeding  Fibres ;  and 
other  Balfams  a£t  only  in  Imitation  of 
this  natural  one,  and  are  therefore  the 
more  valuable,  the  nearer  they  approach 
to  this. 

To  make  the  Operation  of  external  ar¬ 
tificial  Balfams  effectual,  the  W ound  ought 

V 

to  be  but  lightly  covered  with  them, 
and  the  acrid,  and  fuperfluous  Fus  to  be 
very  gently  deterged,  or  elfe  the  new  ten¬ 
der  Fibres  will  be  thereby  deftroyed.  In¬ 
ternal  Balfamics  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
exert  their  Influence  after  this  particular 
Manner;  but  as  fome  of  the  former  Clafs 
render  the  Fibres  lefs  apt  to  be  irritated, 
thefe  by  fheathing  the  Acrimony  of  the 
Humours  leffen  the  Irritation,  by  which 
Means  the  Veffels  about  the  wounded 
Part  become  more  free,  and  pliable,  and 
'  •  >  B  b  with 
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with  greater  Eafe  emit  the  new  Veflels, 
which  re-unite  the  Wound. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  ought  to  be  eafily  penetrating ,  and 
mild ;  for  if  they  are  too  vifcid,  they  pro¬ 
mote  new  Obftrudtions  in  the  wounded 
Veffels;  if  not  mild,  and  foft,  they  ex¬ 
cite,  inftead  of  allaying,  a  greater  Heat : 
On  this  Account,  hot,  adtive  Balfamics, 
fuch  as  Balfam.  fulph.  anifat.Peruv.  e  Me¬ 
chel,  &c.  are  pernicious  in  this  Stage  of  a 
Confumption,  though  ufeful  when  the 
Lungs  are  obflrudfed,  or  loaded  with 
cold,  vifcid,  or  indigefted,  purulent  Hu¬ 
mours,  where  they  attenuate,  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  Difcharge  by  Expectoration,  and 
Urine . 

Such  a  Management  of  the  Non-na^ 
turals,  is  to  be  directed  as  is  moft  agree¬ 
able  to  thefe  Intentions.  The  Body  mu  ft 

be  kept  as  much  as  poffible  in  the  moft 

con- 
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convenient  State  of  Reft,  even  Speaking  • 
is  improper,  while  the  W  ound  is  frefh, 
as  the  Lungs  are  particularly  agitated  by 
that  mufcular  Motion. 

A  Milk  Diet,  carefully  directed, 
is  preferable  in  this  Cafe  to  any  other, 
as  it  is  of  a  cooling,  foft,  nourishing 
Nature,  requires  little  Digeftion,  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  prepared  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  Bowels,  and  pafled  through 
the  Lungs  of  the  Animal  from  which  it 
is  taken,  andconfifts  partly  of  its  natural 
Humours,  and  the  concodted  Juices  of 
Grafs,  and  other  opening  Herbs ;  by 
which  Means  it  not  only  anfwers  in  eve¬ 
ry  Refpedt  the  Intention  required,  as  it 
is  balfamic,  and  reftrains  too  quick  a  Cir¬ 
culation,  but  feems  fpecifically  to  corredt 
that  Acrimony  fo  peculiar  to  thofe  con- 
fumptive  Fluids ;  which  appears  to  be  of 
an  urinary ,  faline  Nature ,  fuch  as  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Mixture  of  Salt- Ammoniac  : 
This  is  confirmed  by  theTafte,  the  florid 
'•  B  b  2  Co- 
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Colour,  and  acrid  Diffolution  of  fuch 
Fluids,  which  this  Salt,  and  the  marine 
Salt,  by  being  mixed  with  the  Blood  can 
alone  produce  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
feveral  Experiments,  that  fuch  an  Acri - 
mony  is  mod:  effectually  corrected  by 
Juices  which  are  of  an  accefent  Nature, 
tempered  with  fomewhat  oleaginous. 

The  Nature  of  Milk  will  greatly  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Diet,  Strength,  and  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Animal  from  which  it  is 
taken.  The  Milk  of  Animals  living 
nearly  on  the  fame  Diet,  will  be  more 
thin,  and  light,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  of  their  digejlive  Powers,  and 
lefs  apt  to  curdle ,  or  feparate  into  its 
component  Parts,  than  when  they  are 
more  weakly  united :  On  which  Account, 
Mare’s  and  Afs’s  Milk  have  been  always 
preferred  to  Cow’s  Milk  ;  and  Galen  very 
improperly  direCts  boiling  it  to  evaporate 
its  watry  Parts,  and  make  it  more  nou- 

rifhing, 
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tifhing,  as  it  really  becomes  lefs  fo  by 
the  Lofs  of  its  finer,  and  moil  ufefui 
Parts,  and  is  lefs  nourifhing  than  when 
taken  warm  from  the  Animal  without 

V 

any  Preparation;  Affes  Milk  is  apt  to 
be  more  opening  than  Cow’s  Milk,  as  the 
Fibres  of  the  former  are  ftronger,  and 
thefaline,  and  oily  Parts  of  the  Milk  are 
more  active,  and  attenuated  :  On  which 
Account,  Hippocrates  very  often  directed 
it  in  large  Quantities,  as  a  Purgative, 
fometimes  mixed  with  Honey,  and  in  a 
Manner  very  different  from  that  in  which 
he  recommends  it  as  a  Diet,  or  an  al¬ 
terative  Medicine.  Milk  taken  from  the 
Bread:  of  a  Woman,  is  efteemed  more 
natural,  and  nourifhing,  than  any  other  • 
but  it  is  not  only  neceffary,  that  fhe 

fhould  be  of  a  good  Constitution,  and 

\ 

live  on  a  proper  Diet,  but  that  the  Paf- 
fions  of  the  Mind  fhould  be  jufUy  regu¬ 
lated  all  which  Circumftances  are  more 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  the  rational,  than 
the  brute  Creation. 

Bb  3 
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It  frequently  happens,  that  though  a 
Milk  Diet  has  agreed  very  well  with  the 
Stomach,  and  Bowels  for  fome  Time, 
yet  in  its  Courfe  they  are  affedted  by  it  ; 
in  fuch  Cafes  it  is  right  to  omit  the  Ufe  of 
it  for  a  Day  or  two,  and  to  take  a  mode¬ 
rate  Dofe  of  Rhubarb,  or  of  the  Magnejia 
alba .  The  Whites  of  new-laid  Eggs  are 
light,  and  lefs  apt  to  ftimulate,  than  any 
other  Diet  ;  therefore  may  make  in  this 
Cafe  a  very  ufeful  Part  of  Diet.  Hippo¬ 
crates  recommends  them,  as  being  very 
cooling;  but  was  unacquainted  with  their 
alimentary  Strength. 

By  this  Method  timely  ufed,  care* 
fully  purfued,  and  fuited  to  the  Strength 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Confequences  of 
an  Hoemoptoe  may  be  fafely  prevented. 
Hippocrates  4  gives  a  favourable  Prognof- 
tic.  of  an  Hoemoptoe,  when  properly 
treated  in  the  Beginning;  but  if  Bleeding 

9  Dc  Morh.  L.  I.  S.  5.  f  De  Int.  AffeCl. 
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be  neglected  until  (as  he  juftly  obferves) 
the  Veffels  are  relaxed,  and  widened  by  a 
large  D  if  charge,  and  a  purulent  Collection 
is  formed,  it  proves  generally  fatal.  Any 
Error  committed  either  in  Medicine,  or 
Diet,  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the  firft 
Stage  of  this  Diftemper;  for  whatever 
is  mixed  with  the  Blood,  or  taken  for 
Nourifhment,  as  it  receives  its  chief  Al¬ 
teration  from  the  Lungs,  and  arrives 
there  aim  oil:  unchanged,  ought  to  be  fuch 
as  wants  fear ce  any  other  Preparation 
from  them  ;  and  if  it  contains  the  lead: 
Acrimony ,  or  Vifcidity «  by  either  irritat¬ 
ing,  or  ohjlruBing,  will  be  apt  to  renew 
the  Hcemoptoe,  and  increafe  the  Collection 
of  purulent  Matter. 

JS. 

• 

When  this  Regimen  has  been  conti¬ 
nued  for  the  Space  of  two  Months,  or 
until  all  Remains  of  a  Cough,  and  other 
Symptoms  difappear,  gentle  Exercife, 
and  particularly  Riding  in  an  open,  dry 
Air,  may  be  fafely  ufed,  when  the  Sto- 

B  b  4  mach 
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mach  is  moft  empty,  in  the  Morning, 
and  Afternoon ;  a  greater  Latitude  in 
Diet  is  to  be  admitted  by  careful  De¬ 
grees,  always  avoiding  whatever  may 
give  too  great  an  Acrimony,  or  Velocity 
to  the  Fluids.  It  will  be  likewife  ne- 
ceflary  every  fix  Months,  at  the  vernal, 
and  autumnal  /Equinox,  to  bleed,  and 
to  take  fome  lenient  Purgative ;  for  at 
fuch  Times  the  Preflu  re  of  the  Air  be¬ 
ing  more  diminiihed,  the  Humours  are 
more  apt  to  diftend  the  Veflels  of  the 
Lungs,  and  to  bring  on  an  Hoemoptoe. 

An  Hoemoptoe  of  the  bronchial  Arte¬ 
ries  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Arteries,  and  is  more  eafily  cured 
by  milder  Evacuations,  and  the  Ufe  of  a 
cooling,  foft  Regimen. 

When  an  Hoemoptoe  proceeds  from 
preceding  Obftruftions,  the  fame  Regi¬ 
men  is  to  be  ufed,  particular  Regard  being 
had  to  the  original  Caufe  of  the  Qbftruo 
tions.  SECT. 
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WHEN  either  from  a  Negledt  of  a 
proper  Regimen,  or  from  the 
Violence  of  of  the  Caufes,  a  difficult  Re- 
fpiration  fucceeds  ObJlruSiions  in  the 
Lungs,  or  an  Haemoptoe  of  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  Arteries,  attended  with  a  dry,  labori¬ 
ous  Cough,  particularly  after  eating,  or 
Motion,  a  hedtic  Fever,  periodically  in- 
creafing  towards  the  Evening,  with  a 
great  Anxiety,  Night-Sweats,  elpecially 
’  about  the  Neck,  and  Bread:,  great  Third:, 
and  an  Oppreffion  which  prevents  lying 
on  any  but  the  affefted  Side  ;  then  thefe 
Symptoms  plainly  difcover  that  a  latent 
Abfcefs  is  formed  in  the  Lungs,  either 
from  a  Suppuration  of  the  objlrufled ,  or 
ruptured  Veffels:  In  this  laid  Cafe,  an 

EJchar 
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Efchar  grows  over  the  Wound,  and  the 
purulent  Matter  retained  under  it,  gra¬ 
dually  extends  its  Limits.  In  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  this  Diftemper,  the  Symptoms 
grow  more  violent,  the  Body  gradually 
waftes,  and  the  Feet  at  length  fwell,  all 
the  Humours  degenerate  into  a  purulent 
State,  the  Eyes  become  hollow,  the  Nofe 
fharp,  the  Temples  collapfed,  the  Sca¬ 
pula  prominent  like  Wings,  red  Puftules 
frequently  appearing  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body:  Thefe  Symptoms  are  fucceed- 
ed  with  an  increafmg  Weaknefs,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  a  fatal  Diarrhcea. 

An  Abfcefs  in  the  Lungs  terminates 
varioufly  * >  fometimes  it  continues  la¬ 
tent,  producing  a  gradual  Decay ;  fome¬ 
times  “j-  it  breaks  into  the  Cavity  of 
the  Thorax ,  or  Mediajlinum ,  producing 

*  Bonet  Anatom.  Pr attic.  T.  I.  Lib.  2.  Sed.  7.  Obf.  3S. 
Obf.  74.  Tulpii.  Lib.  2.  Obf.  10.  f  Bonet  Anatom . 
Pradic.  T.  I.  Lib .  2.  Sed.  6.  Obf  12.  S.  7.  Obf.  12. 
Obf.  20.  Obf  29. 
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an  Empyema  *  ;  fometimes  its  Difcharge 
is  fudden,  and  violent  into  the  Trachea, 
and  attended  with  an  immediate  Suffoca¬ 
tion  ;  but  mod:  frequently  the  Eruption 
is  more  moderate,  and  then  becomes  an 
open  Ulcer ,  difeharging  by  a  Cough  puru¬ 
lent  Matter,  whofe  Colour,  and  other 
Qualities  are  altered,  according  to  the 
Nature ,  and  Duration  of  the  Abfcefs ; 
fometimes  fweet,  or  fetid,  its  Confidence 
thin,  and  ichorous,  or  concoCted;  its 
Colour  white,  lateritious,  yellow,  livid, 
dufty,  or  varioufly  tinged.  The  Symp¬ 
toms  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Diftemper, 
are  in  every  RefpeCt  the  fame  as  before  - 
deferibed,  except  that  the  Oppreffion, 
•and  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  are  not  fo 
violent  5  neither  is  the  heCtic  Fever  fo 
intenfe,  and  conftant ;  the  Lungs  being 
often  relieved  from  great  Part  of  the  pu¬ 
rulent  Matter  by  Expectoration,  which 


*  Tulpiiy  Lib.  II.  Obf  io.  Bonet  Anatom,  Pr attic.  T. 
Lib’  2,  S.  z,  Obf.  i  l . 
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in  a  latent  Abfcefs  had  no  other  Way  of 
being  difcharged  out  of  the  Body,  but  by 
being  fir  ft  abforbed,  and  mixed  with  the 
Blood. 


An  external  Wound,  a  Perepneumony , 
or  a  Pleurify  not  refolved,  but  ending  in 
a  Suppuration ,  may  likewife  produce 
jfuch  an  Abfcefs ,  for  in  the  laft  Cafe,  the 
Lungs  generally  adhering  to  the  inflamed 
Part  of  the  Pleura ,  will  be  at  length  af¬ 
fected  in  the  fame  Manner. 

\ 

Abscesses  formed  in  the  Lungs,  are 
attended  with  different  Symptoms,  and  a 
different  Progrefs,  according  to  the  Caufes , 
Seat,  andDuration  of  the  collected  Matter. 

Abscesses  formed  from  an  Hcemoptoe 
of  th z  pulmonary  Arteries,  generally  ter¬ 
minate  fooner  into  an  Opening  into  the 
Trachaea,  than  fuch  as  have  fucceed- 
ed  ObftruCtions,  the  Part  where  the  Ef 
4  char 
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char  was  formed,  more  eafily  yielding  to 
the  Preffure  of  the  contained  Matter. 

Abscesses  formed  from  an  Hcemop- 
toe  of  the  bronchial  Arteries,  are  more 
quickly  fucceeded  by  a  purulent  Expec¬ 
toration,  than  fuch  which  proceed  from 
previous  QbjlriMiom ;  which  by  more 
flow  Degrees,  diftend,  and  erode  the 
Veflels,  and  generally  difcharge  purulent 
Matter,  mixed  with  Phlegm ;  but  in 
fome  Time  their  Progrefs  becomes  more 
rapid,  as  the  pulmonary  Veflels,  by  be¬ 
ing  comprefled,  and  eroded,  muft  be  af¬ 
fected  in  the  fame  Manner. 

.  Abscesses  fucceeding  acute  Inflam¬ 
mations  in  the  Lungs,  are  more  quick  in 
their  Progrefs,  attended  with  more  Pain, 
and  a  greater  Degree  of  Fever,  than  fuch 
as  proceed  from  more  languid  Obftruc- 
tions ;  and  when  thefe  are  chiefly  feated 
in  the  glandular  Parts  gradually  enlarged, 

and 
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and  diftended,  they  fometimes  form  incijl - 
ed  Abfcejfes ,  which  often  fhew  but  obfcure 
Symptoms  before  they  ripen,  break,  and 
are  difcharged.  Abfcefles  of  this  Kind 
may  be  juftly  termed  the  Vomica  Pulmo- 
num ,  varioufly  defcribed  by  different  Au¬ 
thors,  but  without  any  particular  Cha¬ 
racter  to  diftinguifh  them  by  that  Name, 
and  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  Nature  with 
the  fuppurated  "Tubercle  of  Hippocrates . 

That  Side  in  which  the  Abfcefs  is 
formed  is  more  warm,  and  has  a  greater 
Senfe  of  Weight  than  the  other.  Ly¬ 
ing  on  the  contrary  Side,  often  produces 
almoft  a  Suffocation,  the  Cough,  and 
Oppreflion  being  thereby  increafed ;  but 
by  lying  on  the  affeCted  Side,  the  Sleep 
is  more  undifturbed,  the  Pus  better  con- 
coCted,  and  more  eafily  expectorated. 

Whoever  reflects  on  the  Nature  of 
this  purulent  Matter,  whofe  Acrimony 

per- 
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perpetually  increafes,  the  great  Quantity 
of  Blood,  and  the  Fjorce  with  which  it 
paftes  through  the  Lungs,  the  furprifing 
Tendernefs  of  their  Fabric,  all  conduc¬ 
ing  to  their  eafy  Deftrudtion  ;  and  that 
the  moft  material  Functions  of  Life  de¬ 
pend  on  their  Welfare,  may  evidently 
account  for  all  the  various  Appearances, 
and  Symptoms  of  this  Diftemper:  Among 
which,  none  is  more  conftant,  and  of 

i 

more  Confequence,  than  the  he£ticy  or 
habitual  Fever,  which  attends  phthifical 
Perfons,  from  the  Quantity  of  purulent 
Matter  which  is  abforbed ,  and  received 
into  the  Blood ;  for  when  any  Body,  fo¬ 
reign,  or  acrimonious,  is  mixed  with  the 
Humours,  a  Fever  is  thence  excited,  by 
which  it  will  either  be  a[jimilatedy  or  ex¬ 
pelled*  Sweats  are  generally  the  critical 
Difcharge,  which  Nature  attempts  in 
putrid  Fevers,  and  will  in  phthifical  Per¬ 
fons  be  moft  profufe  at  Night ,  being  thqa 
particularly  determined  there,  by  the 

Warmth 
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Warmth  of  the  Bed,  the  Laxity  of  the 
Pores,  and  the  great  Difiolution,  and 
imperfect  Mixture  of  their  Humours ; 

»  -  »  f 

the  Lungs  being  then  incapable  of  giving 
them  a  proper  Confidence.  The  peri¬ 
odical  Increafe  of  if  is  mod  remarkable 
in  the  Evening ,  at  which  Time  the  fird 
Digedion  of  the  Food,  taken  for  Dinner, 
being  finished,  the  crude ,  vifcid  Chyle 
which  enters  the  Blood,  and  foon  arrives 
to  the  Lungs,  is  then  particularly  apt  to 
obflrudl ,  and  inflame  the  Extremities  of 
the  Veflels,  which  open  into  the  Abfcefs, 
or  Ulcer  ;  whence  a  Fever  being  excited, 
the  obdrudled  Parts  are  either  refolved , 
or  with  the  Humours  dagnating  in  the 

_<  f  s  »  y 

Cavity,  reduced  to  Pus ,  which  is  the 
natural  Balfam  that  c?n  only  connect  the 
new  fucceeding  Fibres ;  and  as  Hippo¬ 
crates  *  obferves,  cannot  be  formed  with¬ 
out  a  Fever. 


*  Lib.  II.  Aph.  47. 
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By  this  periodical  Fever  therefore  an 
immediate  Suffocation  from  thefe  new 
Qbftru&ions  is  in  fome  Meafure  prevent¬ 
ed,  the  Pus  in  the  Cavity  is  concodted, 
and  the  Humours  depurated  by  critical 
Sweats,  difcharging  the  purulent  Matter 
abforbed,  and  mixed  with  the  Blood, 
and  then  the  Fever  ceafes  ^  but  whenever 

i 

there  is  a  fufficient  frefh  Collection,  or 
new  Obftrudtions  are  formed,  it  returns 
again,  and  gives  the  fame  Affiftance  as 
before.  Thus,  by  this  unavailing  At¬ 
tempt  of  Nature,  the  Patient  is  fuccef- 
fively  opprefled,  and  relieved,  and  gra¬ 
dually  waftes  away.  Hence  at  length 
the  Legs,  and  Hands  begin  to  [well,  the 
Force  of  Circulation  being  more  languid* 
and  not  fufficient  to  propel  the  Humours 
with  fufficient  Force  through  the  VelTels, 
which  are  at  the  greatefi  Diftai^ce  from 

the  Heart.  The  Fhirf  Lofs  of  Appetite i 

\ 

Falling  of  the  Hair ,  red  Puftules ,  ’  and  all 
the  other  Symptoms  may  be  ealily  de- 

C  c  duped 
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duced  from  the  univerfal  Acrimony 9  and 
putrid  Difpofition  of  the  Humours  ,  which 
at  length  degenerating  into  a  purulent 
State,  and  not  having  a  fufficient  Force 
given  to  determine  them  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Body,  are  conveyed  through  the 
me f enteric,  and  ceeliac  Velfels,  obftruCt, 
and  frequently  exulcerate  them,  become 
more  fetid,  and  acrid,  and  thence  irri¬ 
tate,  and  determine  the  Courfe  of  the 
remaining  circulating  Humours  chiefly  to 
thefe  Parts  ;  by  which  Means  Expectora¬ 
tion  is  foon  fupprefled,  and  a  fatal  Di¬ 
arrhea  clofes  the  Scene. 

¥ 

That  Phthifis  which  is  hereditary ,  and 
preceded  by  an  Ucemoptoe ,  is  generally 
fatal ;  fuch  Con  flit  utions  can  only  be 
preserved  by  fuch  a  Regimen,  as  may 
prevent  an  Hcemoptoe,  or  its  Progrefs 
to  a  Suppuration  3  whereas  a  Phthi¬ 
fis,  which  fucceeds  an  Hoemoptoe, 
from  a  fudden,  violent  Motion  given 

to 
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to  the  Blood,  or  from  an  external  Wound, 
where  the  Fluids,  and  Solids  are  well 
difpofed,  is  more  ealily  cured. 

Th  at  Phthifis  is  particularly  dange¬ 
rous,  which  fucceeds  a  Suppreffion  of  the 
Menjirua  in  Women,  and  cannot  by  any 
Means  be  relieved,  until  that  natural 
Difcharge  is  reftored ;  neither  can  the 
Progrefs  of  a  Phthifis,  from  a  Suppref¬ 
fion  of  the  Hemorrhoids ,  be  fafely  pre¬ 
vented,  but  by  reftoring  that  natural 
Evacuation,  or  by  an  Aperture  of  them. 

That  Phthifis  which  proceeds  from 
preceding  GbftruCtions,  or  from  acute 
Inflammations  of  the  pulmonary  Arteries, 
is  curable,  if  the  Abfcefs  breaks  foon, 
and  freely  difcharges  by  Expectoration 
purulent  Matter,  of  a  white  Colour, 
well-digefted,  of  an  equal  Conliftence, 
and  free  from  Putrefaction,  if  the  Fever, 
and  Difficulty  in  Breathing  gradually 

C  c  2  abate, 
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abate,  if  the  Difcharges  of  the  Body  are 
natural,  and  regular  ;  but  if  the  Fever 
Hill  continues,  or  returns  periodically  in 
a  violent  Manner,  if  the  Appetite  lan¬ 
guishes,  and  the  Third;  increafes,  if  the 
Matter  expectorated  be  of  a  pale,  afh 
Colour,  or  of  a  green,  or  livid  Colour, 
diffolved,  and  not  concoCted,  the  Cafe 
is  then  moft  defperate. 

That  Phthilis  which  is  attended 
with  a  Diflention,  or  Hardnefs  of  the 
Hypochondria ,  is  particularly  dangerous, 
as  they  Shew  a  DefeCt  in  the  chylopoietic 
Organs,  and  an  Inaptitude  to  repair  the 
great  Decays,  which  are  the  conftant 
EffeCts  of  this  Distemper. 

1 

When  an  Abfcefs  is  formed,  the  In¬ 
dication  is  to  ripen  it,  and  to  determine 
the  Rupture  of  it  into  the  Trachcea  Ar- 
teria . 

Unless 
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Unless  the  Ablcefs  is  duly  ripened , 
the  Aperture  will  be  but  fmall ,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  difcharging  freely  the  puru- 
lentMattcr.  It  will  then  unavoidably  de¬ 
generate  into  a  fijlulous  Ulcer  ;  and  unlefs 
the  Rupture  is  determined  externally,  it 
will  form  an  Empyema . 

An  Abfcefs  will  more  quickly,  and  ea- 
lily  be  maturated ,  by  a  foft,  relaxingDiet, 
and  by  macerating  thefe  Parts  with  the 
Vapour  of  emollient  Herbs,  and  after¬ 
wards  irritating  them  with  adlive,  ftimu- 
lating  Vapours,  or  by  giving  a  gentle 
Vomit  of  Oxymel  Scilliticum ,  and  01.  A- 
my  dal.  dulc.  by  which  Means  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  break  externally  into  thofe  Parts, 
whofe  Rejijlance  has  been  weakened \ 
and  which  have  been  irritated  to  a  Dif- 
charge. 

When  an  Ulcer  is  formed,,  the  Indi¬ 
cations  are  to  cleanfe ,  and  heal  it. 

C  c  3  N® 
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No  Ulcer  can  poffibly  be  healed,  un- 
lefs  it  is  capable  of  difcharging  freely , 
and  regularly  the  fuperfluous  purulent 
Matter  ;  which  otherwife,  by  ftagnating, 
and  acquiring  a  greater  Degree  of  Acri¬ 
mony,  will  erode,  and  form  fjlulous  Si - 
nuffes ;  and  the  moft  powerful,  expecto¬ 
rating  Medicines  will  not  avail,  where 
the  Seat  of  the  Ulcer,  and  Nature  of  the 
Aperture ,  muft  always  prevent  it  from 
being  regularly  cleanfed,  and  difcharged . 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  Difficulties 
which  attends  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs. 

When  an  Ulcer  is  favourably  fituated , 
and  opened ,  the  Cough  is  the  Inftrument 
which  Nature  always  makes  Ufe  of  to 
cleanfe  it,  and  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous 
purulent  Matter,  and  is  to  be  encou¬ 
raged,  or  moderated  by  fuch  Medicines 
as  are  fuited  to  the  Confidence  of  it. 

Though  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs  is  fuf- 
ficiently  opened ,  and  the  Cough  julfly 

equal 
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equal  to  the  Quantity  to  be  difeharged, 
yet  it  can  never  be  healed  while  the  Fluids 
in  general  are  vitiated \  and  depraved , 
and  the  Humours  feparated  into  the  ul¬ 
cerated  Cavity  are  incapable  of  forming 
laudable  Pus ,  which  can  only  properly 
fujlain,  and  unite  the  new  Fibres  j  and 
when  depraved,  will  erode  them,  and 
enlarge  the  Limits  of  the  Ulcer  $  and 
hence  arifes  another  great  Difficulty 
which  attends  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs. 

When  all  thefe  Circumftances  are  fa¬ 
vourable,  another  Difficulty  which  often 
prevents  the  healing  of  an  Ulcer  in  the 
Lungs,  is  the  Want  of  fufficient  Rejl ,  in 
an  Organ  fucceffively  enlarged ,  and  con¬ 
trasted  by  Refpiration ;  but  this  is  often 
prevented  by  an  Adhefion  of  the  Parts  af¬ 
fected  to  the  Pleura ;  and  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced,  that  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  fmall  ones  in  the  bronchial 
Glands,  are  never  cured  by  internal  Me»> 

C  c  4  dicines. 
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dicines,  unlefs  confined ',  and  kept  more 
in  a  State  of  Refi,  by  fuch  an  Adhejion , 

t  y 

The  moll :adlivey  cleanfing. ,  or  expecto¬ 
rating  Medicines  are  chiefly  ufeful  in 
the  Beginning ,  to  difcharge  entirely  the 
collected  Matter,  which  firft  formed  the 
Abfcefs,  and  which  by  long  Stagnation, 
ufually  has  acquired  a  confiderable  De¬ 
gree  of  Acrimony,  and  Putrefaction;  af¬ 
terwards  others  of  a  milder  Nature,  and 
fuch  as  are  only  fiufficient  to  difcharge 
the  fuperfluous ,  acrid,  purulent  Matter, 
which  is  dayly  formed,  and  collected  : 
On  which  Account,  the  Intentions  of 
cleanfing,  and  healing,  are  then  to  be  in¬ 
separably  purfued ;  for  if  the  former  are 
too  aCtive,  and  irritating,  they  will  not 
only  enlarge  the  Ulcer,  but  prevent  the 
purulent  Matter  from  acquiring  that  Con- 
fifiencey  which  is  neceffary  to  a  Re¬ 
union  of  new  Fibres. 

Sti- 
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Stimulating  Vapours,  and  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  Squills,  either  in  fuch  repeated 
Quantities  as  to  promote  Expectoration, 

i 

or  as  an  Emetic,  are  the  moft  powerful 
of  this  Clafs ;  but  are  feldom  neceffary 
when  the  Ulcer  is  fucffiiently  opened  : 
Preparations  of  the  Gums,  Ammoniacum , 
Galbanum,  Qpoponax ,  Afa feet i da,  and  the 
native  Balfams,  are  more  mildly  deterfive, 
and  may  be  made  more  effectual  by  De¬ 
coctions,  or  Infulions  of  Plants  of  the 
fame  Clafs,  among  which,  the  following 
deferve  a  principal  Place,  Fol.  Veronica? , 
mar.  Hyffopi,  Marrubii,  Virga  Aurea , 
Scorbii,fcabioJce ,  Pulegii ,  Valeriana  horten- 
fis,  Flores  Centanri  min .  Radices  Enyngii , 
Faniculi ,  Petrojehni ,  with  Preparations 
of  Honey. 

When  the  Matter  is  laudable,  and  the 
Expectoration  free  and  regular ;  the  In¬ 
tention  of  Healing  is  to  be  purfued  by  the 
Ufe  of  balfamic  Medicines,  whole  Ope- 
5  ration 
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ration  confifts  in  giving  the  VefTels  a 
Difpolition  to  emit ,  and  unite  the  new 
Fibres,  and  in  correcting  the  Acrimony 
of  the  Humours,  and  guarding  them 
from  PutrefaCton  :  Such  therefore  ought 
to  be  lighty  and  aperient ,  and  more  apt 
to  prevent,  than  to  form  new  Obflruttions 
about  the  ulcerated  Parts,  which  being 
afterwards  inflamed ,  and  Juppuratedy  muff 
enlarge  the  Limits  of  the  L  leer*, 

Among  this  Clafs  the  following  vul¬ 
nerary  Plants  deferve  a  principal  Regard, 
Fol.  Tujjilaginisy  Capil.  Veneris ,  Agrimonice 
Betonicce ,  Flores  pur .  re  cent  es  Betonicce , 
Verbafciy  Hypericin  Althecey  Radices  G/y- 
cyrrhizce,  &c.  Thefe  are  belt  given  in 
Infuflony  fweetened  with  Honey,  becaufe 
in  no  other  Form  they  can  fo  eafily  pafs 
through  the  VefTels,  and  communicate 
their  Virtues  to  the  Blood. 

The  EffeCts  of  thefe,  may  at  the  fame 
Time  be  promoted  by  Preparations  of 

the 
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the  following  balfamic  Gums,  Myrrha 
Olibanum ,  Maftiche ,  with  Terebinthina 
nativa,  and  Balfamus  e  Mechd ;  to  which 
the  Extradl  of  the  Cortex  peruvianus 
may  be  ufefully  added,  when  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Pus  collected,  and  difcharged,  has 
been  gradually  diminilhed. 

During  this  Courfe,  the  frequent  Ufe 
of  anodyne  Medicines,  fuch  as  Syrupus 
Papaveris  alb .  or  Pit.  de  Styrace ,  are  of 
the  greateft  Service,  taken  going  to  Reft, 
at  an  early  Hour.  How  far  Sleep  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  general  Nourifhment  of 
the  Body,  gives  Strength  to  the  Solids, 
and  prelerves  a  due  Texture  in  the  Fluids, 
has  been  already  (hewn.  But  in  this 
Stage  of  this  Diforder,  it  is  farther  ne- 
ceffary  to  allay  the  uneafy  Irritations 
which  excite  the  Cough,  and  to  give 
Reft  to  the  weak,  and  wearied  Lungs ; 
without  which  the  purulent  Matter  can- 

i 

not  acquire  that  balfamic  Confidence, 

which 
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which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  Re-union  of 
the  V effels ;  for  by  thefe  Means,  what 
is  expectorated  next  Morning,  will  be¬ 
come  mild,  and  digefted,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  more  thin,  and  acrid. 

1 

These  are  the  general  Rules  which 
feem  to  be  belt  fuited  to  the  Intentions 
of  cleanjing ,  and  healing  Ulcers  in  the 
Lungs,  when  from  their  Circumftances, 
and  Situation  they  will  admit  of  a  Cure 
by  internal  Medici  nes  j  which,  however, 
are  to  be  often  varied,  according  to  the 
Conftitution,  and  different  Caufes  which 
originally  produced  this  Diftemper  i  for 
vulnerary  Medicines  only  deferve  that 
Name,  when  they  corredt  that  prevailing 
Acrimony ,  or  Vifcidity  in  the  Fluids, 
which  is  peculiar  to  fuch  Confutations. 
Thus  Lime-Water  may  be  the  beft  vul¬ 
nerary  in  Ulcers  originally  owing  to  Ca¬ 
tarrhs,  efpecially  in  a fcrophulous  Habit  of 
Body,  and  more  warm  Pedorals  are  then 

neceffary 
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neceffary  to  promote  a  due  Expectora¬ 
tion  3  while  the  mil  dell  attenuating,  and 
jfofteft  Medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
recommended,  are  moft  proper  for  that 
State  of  the  Fluids,  and  of  the  purulent 
Matter  which  attends  Ulcers  owing  to  an 
Hcemoptoe ,  or  previous  acute  Difeafes.  * 

The  Nourifhment  which  is  chiefly 
proper  in  this  Stage  of  a  Phthifis,  ought 
to  be  light,  cooling,  and  oppofite  to  Pu¬ 
trefaction  :  On  wThich  Account,  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  vegetable ,  are  preferable 
to  thole  of  the  animal  Kind  5  which  more 
ealily  acquire  this  Difpofition  when  re¬ 
ceived  into  confumptive  Bodies,  where 
•  the  Heat  is  often  very  intenfe,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  inclined  to  Putrefaction,  andfome 
of  them  actually  putrid;  for  the  purulent 
Matter  expectorated,  is  generally  of  that 
Nature,  or  when  thrown  on  hot  Coals, 
quickly  becomes  fo  ;  whatever  therefore 
increafes  the  Heat,  will  increafe  the  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  A 
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A  Milk  Diet  taken  in  the  fame  Man* 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  recommended 
in  an  Hcemoptoe,  anfwers  the  chief  di- 
etical  Intentions,  required  in  this  Stage 
of  aPhthifis;  being  of  an  acefcent  Na¬ 
ture,  eafily  affimilated,  and  moft  fit  to 
repair  the  Decays  of  confumptive  Bodies, 
and  to  recruit  their  exhaufted  Spirits ; 
for  no  Parts  are  more  plentifully  fupplied 
with  Nerves  than  the  Breafts  and  as  they 
are  not  expended  on  mufcular  Motion, 
are  moft  probably  diftributed  there 
to  impregnate  the  Milk  feparated,  and 
lodged  in  their  T ubes,  with  a  large  Pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  Spirits :  On  which 
Account,  it  more  effectually  anfwers 
thefe  Purpofes,  when  taken  in  its  natural 
Warmth,  immediately  from  the  Animal; 
for  by  long  Standing,  or  any  artificial 
Heat  given  to  it,  the  finer,  and  more 
fubtle  Parts  evaporate. 

t 

Bread  well-baked,  and  particularly 

Bifcuit,  fome  of  the  vegetable  Grains, 

Fruits, 
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Fruits,  and  foft  Roots  prepared  by  boil¬ 
ing,  or  baking,  afford  a  Variety  of  grate- 
ful,  and  ufeful  Nourifhment  in  thefe 
Cafes.  In  Ulcers  from  Catarrhs,  and 
particularly  of  the  glandular  Kind,  where 
the  Conftitution  is  originally  low,  and 
relaxed,  a  warmer  Regimen  is  neceffary, 
fuch  as  the  light  animal  Meats,  well- 
roafted,  with  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Canary ,  or  fome  other  generous  Wine 
diluted  with  Water;  without  which  the 
purulent  Matter  will  never  be  well  di - 
gejiedy  or  eafily  expedtorated.  Milk  in 
large  Quantities  is  apt  to  difagree  with 
them,  and  becomes  more  ufeful  when  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Brandy  is  added  to  it, 

,  or  when  diluted  with  a  fourth  Part  of 
Lime-Water* 

These  are  the  general  Rules  of  Diet 
in  this  Stage  of  Phthifis,  which  often 
require  to  be  varied  according  to  parti¬ 
cular  Circumftances;  for  that  Diet  which 

is 
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is  difagreeable  to  the  Patient,  though  di¬ 
rected  from  right  Principles,  will  never 
give  Strength,  or  repair  confumptive  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  whenever  therefore  the  conftant 
Ufe  of  Milk,  or  of  vegetable  Prepara¬ 
tions  becomes  difagreeable,  the  lighter 
animal  Foods  muft  be  allowed,  if  more 
agreeable  to  the  Appetite,  with  Wine  in 
a  very  moderate  Quantity ;  which,  as  an 
Antifepticy  will  correct  the  animal  Food, 
the  putrid  Difpolition  in  the  Fluids, 
and  ftrengthen  the  Digeftions :  On  which 
Account,  Hippocrates  generally  directs  it 
more  freely  in  this  Stage  of  a  Phthifis  $ 
but  the  Degree  of  Fever,  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances,  will  beft  determine  the 
Quantity,  which  if  not  carefully  attended 
to,  may  inflame ,  and  enlarge  the  Ulcer ; 
and  the  great  Difficulty  in  directing  a 
proper  Diet  in  thefe  Cafes,  arifes  from 
the  oppoflte  Indications,  to  which  it  muft 
in  fome  Meafure  be  fuited ;  for  as  the 

Lungs  are  the  principal  Organ  of  the 

fecond 
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ffecond  Digeftion,  when  they  are  weak, 
and  their  Adtion  is  deficient,  the  Hu¬ 
mours  become  more  dijfohed ,  and  eafily 
flow  away  by  profufe  wafting  Sweats,  eft 
pecially  when  large  Quantities  of  Liquids 
are  taken  ;  which  may  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  be  prevented  by  a  more  folid  Food, 
and  Wine ;  but  a  Difpofition  in  the  Veft 
fels  about  the  ulcerated  Parts  to  be  eafily 
inflamed,  makes  this  Regimen  often  un~ 
lafe* 

The  Shirt,  and  Bed-Linen,  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  carefully  dried  before  going 
to  Reft;  for  being  generally  damped  by 
theRemains  of  former  Sweats,  which  by 
ftagnating,  acquire  a  greater  Acrimony, 
and  being  eafily  raifed  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Body,  compofe  a  moift,  putrid  At- 
mofphere,  which  greatly  contributes 
to  their  Uneafinefs,  and  to  the  Increafe 
of  the  nodturnal  Sweats. 


Dd 
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Exercise  in  a  free,  dry  Air,  efpecially 
Riding,  greatly  contributes  to  make  this 
Regimen  more  effectual :  It  promotes  a 
more  eafy  Expectoration,  and  by  giving 
a  more  denfe,  and  united  Confiftence  to 
the  Blood,  prevents  in  a  great  Meafure 
the  Night-Sweats. 

Some  Authors,  have  efteemed  an  Ulcer 
in  the  Lungs  incurable,  while  others  run¬ 
ning  into  a  contrary  Error,  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  Virtues  of  particular  Medi¬ 
cines,  feem  not  fufficiently  fenlible  of 
the  Danger  which  attends  it.  The  Rules 
which  have  been  here  given,  point  out 
fome  Difficulties  which  are  infuperable ; 
and  feem  moft  proper  to  obviate  the  Dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  fuch  which  are  more 
favourable  ;  and  I  know  many  Inftances 
of  Perfons  (fome  now  living)  who  have 
been  cured  by  a  careful  Purfuit  of  them  $ 
of  which  I  fhall  give  a  few  Inftances. 
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A  Lady  was  feized  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  with  a  Pain  in  the  right  Side.  She 
was  immediately  blooded  :  I  vilited  her 
in  a  few  Hours  afterwards;  her  Pulfe  was 
then  foft,  and  not  much  quickned,  her 
Cough  frequent,  but  moderate,  what  fhe 
expectorated  appeared  to  be  purulent , 
and  of  a  later itious  Colour  :  On  enquiring, 
I  found  that  fhe  had  often  complained 
of  a  Pain  in  that  Side,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  fometimes  with  a  light  Cough  :  A- 
bout  two  Months  afterwards  the  Pain  be¬ 
came  more  uneafy,  and  conflant,  but  ne¬ 
ver  confined  her  ;  and  from  that  Time 
until  this  Day,  fhe  had  been  more  free 
from  it.  The  Expectoration  was  foon 
more  free,  and  copious,  and  in  a  few 
Hours  fhedifcharged  about  twelve  Ounces 
of  that  Sort  of  purulent  Matter,  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  Quantity  every  twenty- 
four  Hours,  for  the  feven  or  eight  fuc- 
ceeding  Days,  but  with  a  more  mode¬ 
rate,  and  lefs  frequent  Cough.  This 

D  d  2  '  Ex- 
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Expectoration  continued  regular,  but 
gradually  became  more  white,  digefted, 
and  lefs  in  Quantity.  She  was  free  from 
any  great  Degree  of  Fever,  and  that  in¬ 
termitting  :  She  flept  well  by  the  Ufe 
of  Anodynes ;  and  by  purfuing  a  cleanf- 
ing,  and  healing  Regimen  of  Diet,  and 
Medicines,  in  about  fix  Weeks  Time  (he 

*  V  J  V  1 

.  was  perfectly  well,  went  into  the  Coun¬ 
try,  drank  Milk  Morning  and  Evening, 
and  acquired  Flefh,  and  Strength.  In 
about  a  Month  afterwards,  the  Pain  in 
the  Side,  and  the  fame  Difcharge  re-, 
turned  ^  Ike  came  in  a  Wheel-Carriage 
to  Town ,  the  Difcharge  was  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  before,  and  continued  fo  for 
a  Fortnight ;  then  gradually  leffened 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  formerly  :  She 

never  had  any  Return,  and  was  entirely 

* 

free  from  a  Cough,  except  on  taking 
Cold.  This  Lady  was  afterwards  much 
afflidted  with  the  Gout,  and  Rheuma- 
tifm.  The  Lofs  of  her  Limbs  confined 

her 
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her  to  her  Bed  for  the  mo  laft  Years  of 
her  Life.  I  vilited  her  in  the  Year  3740, 

%  v 

and  the  died  in  1756.  It  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  but  that  the  Gout,  and  Rheumatifm, 
tho’  it  made  her  Life  miferable,  prevented 
the  Return  of  this  Diforder. 

A  young  Gentleman  in  the  Army,  be¬ 
came  hectic  after  a  Pleurify,  and  was 
much  reduced :  He  was  brought  from 
Kinfale  to  Cork  in  a  Litter ;  the  next 
Night  an  Abfcefs  that  was  formed  broke, 
and  he  difcharged  by  Coughing  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  Hours  about  fourteen  Ounces  of 

purulent  Matter,  the  Difcharge  conti¬ 
nued  very  copious  for  feveral  Days;  he 
.  Hept  well  by  the  Ule  of  Anodynes ;  the 
Cough  was  moderate,  and  the  Expecto¬ 
ration  free,  and  gradually,  but  flowly  di- 
minifhed.  I  advifed  him  to  return  to 
his  native  Air  at  Richmond ,  where  his 
Father  lived,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  Care  of  Dr.  Meade 3  and  if  the  Dif- 

D  d  3  order 
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order  continued  obftinate,  propofed  open¬ 
ing  the  Side.  He  was  detained  for  three 
Weeks  by  contrary  Winds,  in  which ' 
Time  he  daily  recovered  Strength  ;  and 
bv  the  Time  he  came  to  Richmond ,  his 
Cough,  and  Difcharge  had  almoft  left 
him  :  He  confulted  the  Dodtor,  who 
gave  me  an  Account,  that  he  was  fur- 
prized  to  fee  a  Cafe  that  had  been  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  Symptoms,  end  in  fo 
favourable  a  Manner ;  and  that  he  had 
no  Occafion  to  order  any  Thing  but  a 
common  pc 5i oral  Lin£ius>  and  to  continue 
his  Milk  Diet  3  that  had  the  Diforder 
proved  obftinate,  he  thought  that  the 
Operation  propofed,  was  the  probable 
Means  of  curing  him.  I  vifited  this 
Gentleman  in  the  Year  1732,  and  was 
agreeably  furprifed  to  meet  him  in  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1749.  He  told  me,  that  he  had 
continued  fince  well  but  that  he  was 
Tometimes  afthmatic  on  a  Change  of 
VVeather  or  on  taking  Cold. 


It 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  each 
of  thefe  Cafes,  the  Expedoration  was 
free,  and  copious  in  the  Beginning,  con¬ 
tinued  fo,  and  gradually  leffened  ;  and 
that  the  Aperture  from  the  Abfcefs  was 
therefore  large „  Hippocrates  with  his 
ufual  Sagacity,  mentions  all  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances  as  neceffary  to  a  Recovery  : 
If  the  Tubercle  in  the  Lungs  ripens  welly 
breaks  upwards ,  and  difcharges  entirely  the 
purulent  Matter  ;  and  if  the  Cavity  (kq*U) 
in  which  it  was  contained >  contrasts,  and 
confolidateSy  then  Health  fucceeds . 

“  .  1  .  <  .* 

When  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  from 
its  Situation,  and  fmall  Aperture,  can¬ 
not  be  cleanfed,  the  Symptoms  increafe, 
and  elude  the  Force  of  internal  Medi¬ 
cines;  inftead  of  amufing  the  Patient 
with  delufive  Hopes,  and  the  repeated 
Ufe  of  palliative  Medicines,  or  denoun¬ 
cing  certain  Death,  it  would  be  of  the 


greateft 
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greateft  Ufe,  if  a  Method  could  be  pro- 
pofed,  which  though  dubious,  and  fome- 
what  painful  in  the  Operation,  may  car¬ 
ry  fome  Pro  Ip  eft  of  Relief. 

When  evident  external  Marks  appear 
in  the  Sides,  all  Authors,  antient,  and 
modern,  agree,  that  an  Aperture  fhould 
be  made  ;  and  Books  of  Obfervation  a- 
bound  with  Inftances  of  this  Kind,  where 
it  has  been  performed  with  Succefs.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  *  conftantly  diredts  it  either  with 
the  Knife ,  or  actual  Cautery ,  not  only 
when  any  external  Appearances  are  evi¬ 
dent,  but  where  they  are  very  obfcure ; 
and  feldom  feems  to  doubt  of  Succefs, 
but  in  very  advanced  Cafes,  where  the 
Fluids  in  general,  and  the  purulent 
Matter  colledled,  are  degenerated  into  a 
putrid  eroding  State,  and  where,  though 
a  free  Difcharge  is  given,  yet  the  Ulcer 
can  never  heal. 


#  Jh  Affe£t.  S.  V. 
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It  appears  from  the  DiffeCtion  *  of 
thofe  who  have  died  of  this  Diftemper, 
that  fuch  Abfcefles,  or  Ulcers  in  the 
Lungs,  generally  adhere  by  a  large  Sur¬ 
face  to  the  Pleura y  that  when  this  Mem¬ 
brane  has  not  originally  been  engaged  with 
an  Inflammation ,  and  afterwards  Suppu¬ 
rated,  it  is  greatly  thickned,  and  hardned ; 
that  purulent  Matter  is  always  contained 
under  that  indurated  Part;  that  Ulcers  of 
this  Kind  have  been  generally  fiftulom  : 
Thefe  from  their  Nature,  and  Situation 
are  therefore  incapable  of  being  cured  by 
internal  Medicines, 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  no  external 
Tumour,  and  Suppuration,  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  diredt  this  Operation,  but  where 
the  Pleura,  and  Lungs  in  the  adhering 
Parts  are  both  fuppurated ;  and  that  when 

*  Bonet  Theat.  tabid.  Exercit.  i 6.  Fernel.  Conftl.  20. 
Willi  a  P bar  mac  eut.  Rat.  SeU.  I.  Cap.  10.  Carol.  Pifoe 
de  Collu'vie,  Serof  Sedi.  III.  Cap.  TJltimum.  Pulp.  Lib .  II. 
Obf.  4.  Bonet.  Anatom.  P  radii  c.  Tom  I.  Lib.  2.  Sedi.  IV, 
Obf  9.  Sett.  V.  Obf.  2.  St dl.  VII.  Obf.  38,  et  39. 
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the  Pleura  is  thus  indurated ,  and  its  Re¬ 
ft  fiance  increafed,  the  Ulcer  muft  enlarge 
its  Bounds  on  the  Lungs,  where  it  is 
more  dimini jhed .  The  Situation  of  it 
therefore  can  then  only  be  determined 
by  the  Rain  which  originally,  and  chief¬ 
ly  affedted  that  Part,  by  a  Weight  re¬ 
maining,  and  fometimes  by  a  fenfible 
Enlargement  of  the  Ribs  riling  into  an 
higher  Arch. 

By  this  Adhelion  of  the  Lungs  to  the 
Pleura,  the  Parts  affedted  are  kept  (as 

i  '  ■  . , 

if  carefully  defigned  by  Nature)  in  a 
great  Meafure  in  a  State  of  Reft,  and 

o 

eafily  admit  an  Opening  into  the  Cavity; 
neither  if  the  Operation  fails,  can  it  be 
attended  with  any  great  Danger,  or  much 
accelerate  the  Progrefs  of  the  Diftemper : 
There  is  one  material  Circumftance  which 
may  direct  the  Operator,  which  is  a 
greater  Refiftance  than  ufual  to  the  Knife 
from  the  Induration ,  and  Rhicknefts  of  the 
Pleura,  which  always  attends  fuch  Cafes, 

except 
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except  they  are  very  recent,  This  may  then 
be  confidered  as  a  certain  external  Mark 
of  the  Seat  of  the  Ulcer  :  He  may  then 
fafely  advance,  and  if  other  Circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable,  a  Recovery  may 
be  expedted. 

The  Succefs  which  fometimes  has 
attended  the  Operation  of  the  Em¬ 
pyema,  confirms  the  Ufefulnefs  of  this 
Practice;  by  which  the  extravafated  Mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax , 
is  only  difcharged ;  not  from  the  Cavity 
(or  Koiftfo,  as  Hippocrates  terms  it)  of  the 
XJlcer ,  for  this  muft  he  ah  and  consolidate, 
or  the  Operation  can  give  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  Relief ;  but  whenever  fuch  Collec¬ 
tions  break  inwardly,  the  Gravity  of  the 
Matter  determines  the  Aperture  to  the 
depending  Part,  and  with  fuch  a  Force  as 
to  make  it  Sufficiently  wide  to  cleanfe  en¬ 
tirely,  and  to  receive  that  Difpofition 
which  is  neceffary  to  healing  ;  and  it 
is  only  indeed  in  fuch  Cafes  that  the  O- 
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peration  for  an  Empyema  fucceeds  :  But 
when  the  Operation  here  recommended, 
is  timely  performed,  an  Empyema  will  be 
prevented ,  and  the  new  artificial  Aper¬ 
ture  will  fupply  the  Place  of  the  ineffec¬ 
tual  Opening  into  the  Trachea,  and  dif- 
charge  the  purulent  Matter,  without  the 
Inconveniencies  which  attend  Expecto¬ 
ration,  while  the  Ulcer  may  be  more 
eafily  cured  by  deterging,  and  healing 
Injections. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  an  Empyema 
is  not  an  original  Difeafe,  but  the  Con- 
fequence  of  an  Abfcefs  formed  in  the 
Lungs,  or  adhering  Pleura  \  and  why, 
on  the  firft  Difcharge,  as  Hippocrates  * 
obferves,  theOppreflion,  and  other  Symp- 

-v 

toms  abate  ?  as  the  Matter  confined  in  a 
clofe  Cyftis  is  then  diffuled  into  a  larger 
Space ;  which  in  its  Progrefs  by  its  in- 
creafing  Quantity,  and  Prefliire  on  the 


*  lib,  de  Morb.  S.  V. 
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Diaphragm,  and  Lungs,  and  by  ftagnat- 
ing,  acquires  a  greater  Degree  of  Putre¬ 
faction,  and  muft,  though  the  original 
Ulcer  is  well  cleanfed,  renew,  and  in- 
creafe  the  former  Symptoms,  and  uni- 
verfal  Decay,  unlefs  it  is  difcharged. 
Hippocrates  *  was  well  acquainted  with 
this  Operation,  and  particularly  direCts 
the  Aperture  to  be  made  in  a  depending 
Part ;  but  fo  high,  a s  to  avoid  wounding 
the  Diaphragm ;  which  has  not  been  fuf- 
iiciently  attended  to  by  other  Writers  on 
this  SubjeCt,  who  have  directed  it  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  others  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  Pub  :  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Sharp  •f*,  has  defcribed  this  Operation 
with  a  peculiar  x^ccuracy,  and  has  added 
all  the  Cautions,  which  are  neceffary  to 
make  it  fafe,  and  effectual. 

If  this  Operation  is  timely,  andjudi- 
ciouily  performed,  many  Perfons  may  be 
preferved,  who  muft  otherwife  unavoid- 

m  Dt  Mortis,  Lib .  II.  f  Operation:  in  Surgery,  C .  24. 
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ably  die  :  Some  Difficulties  muft  always 
attend,  and  often  prevent  it ;  Phyficians 
will  be  apt  prudently  to  avoid  directing  an 
uncertain  Operation,  and  liable  to  Cenfure 
if  it  fails  of  Succefs  ;  efpecially  when  the 
Difeafe  is  recent,  and  other  Symptoms  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  and  yet  that  is  really  the  only 
proper  Time  both  in  this  Cafe,  and  in  an 
Empyema;  but  is  generally  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  Strength  is  wafted,  and  the  Hu¬ 
mours  become  putrid,  and  acrid;  the 
Return  of  Eafe,  which  fucceffively  fol¬ 
lows  the  oppreffing  Anxiety,  and  hec¬ 
tic  Fever,  gives  flattering  Hopes  of  a  Re¬ 
covery,  and  will  often  make  the  Patient 
more  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  it. 

The  Symptoms  which  forbid  this  O- 
peration,  either  in  an  Empyema,  or  in  an 
encifted  Abfcefs,  or  Ulcer,  and  the  Prog- 
noftics  are  equally  the  fame ;  for  where 
the  Strength  is  wafted,  and  the  Pus  not 
well  digefted,  and  of  an  equal  Confif- 

tence. 
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tence,  but  acrid,  thin,  fetid,  and  ill- 
coloured,  it  can  be  of  no  Service ;  but 
thefe  Prognoftics  may  be  more  eafily 
formed  in  this  Cafe  before  the  Operation, 
as  the  Nature  of  the  purulent  Matter 
contained  in  the  Ulcer,  is  evident  from 
what  is  expectorated  ;  which  in  an  Em¬ 
pyema  cannot  often  be  difcovered  until 
the  Operation  has  been  made. 

That  AbfcelTes,  and  Ulcers  in  the 
Lungs  may  be  thus  artificially  difcharg- 
ed,  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  ftri&eft 
Reafoning,  but  has  been  confirmed  by 
Experience :  I  fhall  mention  a  few  Ob- 
fervations  of  others,  and  of  my  own, 
which  more  ftridtly  point  out  the  Uie- 
fulnefs  of  this  Operation. 

A  Soldier *  *  received  a  Wound  with 
a  Sword,  penetrating  through  the  Ribs 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread,  from  whence 

'  '  '   »  *  - 

*  Mifcellanea  Curiof,  An,  VI.  Obf,  4 1 , 
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a  fmall  Quantity  of  Blood  was  externally 
*  difcharged.  The  Surgeon  who  attended 
him,  quickly  healed  the  Wound;  this 
was  fucceeded  with  a  Cough,  hedtic 
Fever,  and  a  difficult  Refpiration  ; 
Thefe  Symptoms  were  particularly  vio¬ 
lent  in  the  Night ;  at  length  he  expedto* 
rated  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  purulent 
Matter.  In  this  decaying  Condition,  he 
remained  for  fome  Time,  until  the 
wounded  Part  was  again  opened  by  In- 
cifion,  which  immediately  difcharged  a 
large  Quantity  of  purulent  Matter.  The 
Cough,  hedtic  Fever,  and  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  foon  abated ;  and  by  the  Ufe 
of  a  proper  Regimen,  he  was  reftored  to 
perfedt  Health. 

It  is  mpft  certain,  that  the  Lungs  of 
this  Perfofi  were  ulcerated,  and  adhered 
in  that  Part  to  the  Pleura ;  and  that  he 
mull  have  languished  away,  if  not  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  Difcharge  from  the  new 

Wound, 
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Wound.  And  though  the  Aperture  was 
evidently  pointed  out  in  this  Cafe,  by 
the  Symptoms  fucceeding  the  healing  of 
the  Wound  i  yet  when  there  is  fuch  an 
Adhefion  from  an  Abfcefs,  or  Ulcer, 
proceeding  from  an  internal  Caufe,  there 
is  almoft  equal  Reafon  to  expect  Succefs, 
if  it  is  properly  made ;  the  only  Difference 

is,  that  the  purulent  Collection  in  the 
former  Cafe  proceeded  from  an  external 
Wound,  with  a  good  Habit  of  Body  ; 
in  the  latter,  from  an  internal  Caufe, 
and  originally  owing  to  a  vitiated  State  of 
the  Humours,  which  may  by  a  proper 
Regimen  be  corrected. 

A  young  Gentleman  of  twenty  Years 
of  Age,  was  feized  with  a  Pain  in  his  left 
Side,  which  continued  for  fome  Days, 
and  from  fome  Circumftances  attending 

it,  was  miftaken  for  an  Ague  :  Bleeding 
in  a  fufficient  Quantity  was  negleded  ; 
he  became  hectic,  and  expedorated  pu~ 

E  e  rulent 
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rulent  Matter:  The  Cough  was  frequent, 
the  Expectoration  difficult,  and  not  equal 
to  the  Load  which  oppreiTed  him.  In 
this  State  1  faw  him,  and  recommended 
the  Operation  in  that  Part  of  his  Side 
where  he  had  been  formerly  affeCted  with 
Pain .  It  was  performed  by  Incijion ,  and 

difcharged  about  fix  Ounces  of  purulent 

* 

Matter :  The  Difcharge  continued  regu¬ 
lar  for  feveral  Days,  but  was  with  fome 
Difficulty  promoted  by  a  ftrong  Infpira- 
tlon,  and  Coughing,  and  then  flowed  at 
the  different  Efforts  which  he  made,  like 
Wine  out  of  a  Hogfhead  which  has  not  a 
fufficient  Vent  5  this  became  more  eafy,. 
and  effectual  by  the  Ufe  of  Injections. 
The  Expedtoration,  and  Difcharge, 
continued  for  about  fix  Weeks,  but  gra¬ 
dually  leffened :  The  Cough,  and  other 
Symptoms  abated,  and  in  about  two 
Months  Time  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

I  vifited  this  Gentleman  in  the  Year 
1726  :  His  Cafe  was  again  laid  before 

me 
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me  in  the  Year  1754;  he  had  then  late¬ 
ly  recovered  from  a  pleuritic  Diforder, 
and  was  afraid  of  the  fame  Confequences 
which  formerly  attended  it. 

Within  thefe  three  Years  Mr.  Ducky  9 
an  eminent  Surgeon,  performed  this  O- 
peration  by  my  Direftion  on  two  Soldi¬ 
ers  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Dublin , 
who  had  fcarce  any  external  Marks  to 
determine  the  Seat  of  the  Ulcer,  but  the 
former  Pain  ;  from  each  there  was  a 
free  and  regular  Difcharge  of  purulent 

1 

Matter,  and  both  recovered.  In  one  of 
them  he  was  obliged  by  his  Obftinacy 
to  defifi:  from  the  Operation,  but  at  his 
own  Requefl  it  was  fmifhed  the  next  Day. 

A  Person  about  forty  Years  of  Age, 
naturally  of  a  ftrong  Conftitution,  well- 
proportioned,  who  ufed  much  Exercife, 
lived  freely,  and  from  his  Situatici}  was 
obliged  to  fpeak  much  in  public  Adfem- 

E  e  2  blies. 
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biles,  complained  for  fome  Time  of  a 
Pain  in  his  right  Side,  which  he  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  treated  in  a  very 
flight  Manner.  The  Pain  gradually  a- 
bated,  yet  he  did  not  recover  his  Strength, 
but  became  low-fpirited,  and  oppreffed 
on  Walking;  his  Cough  was  very  mo¬ 
derate,  and  his  Breathing  free.  He  had 
continued  in  this  Manner  about  fix  Weeks 
before  I  vifited  him,  which  was  the  17th 
of  October,  1727  ;  he  then  complain¬ 
ed  of  light  Shiverings,  foon  grew  hot, 
was  in  a  high  Fever,  his  Pulfe  foft,  and 
quick,  his  Cough  frequent,  and  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  Expectoration ;  he 
was  blooded  freely,  but  without  any 
Relief  :  The  Feyer,  and  Cough  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  24th,  when  by  a 
violent  Fit  of  Coughing,  he  dis¬ 
charged  about  fix  Ounces  of  purulent 
Matter,  of  a  fweet,  and  difagreeable 
Tafte,  but  not  fetid:  He  continu¬ 
ed  to  expectorate  every  Day  at  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  Intervals,  and  with  a  moderate 
Cough,  purulent  Matter,  the  Quantity 
gradually  leffened,  and  what  was  at  firft 
yellow,  became  tinCtured  wdth  a  lateri- 
tious  Colour ;  all  the  Symptoms  abated, 
and  he  recovered  a  confiderable  Degree 
of  Strength :  About  ten  Days  after  this 
State  of  Freedom,  and  Eafe,  the  Fever 
returned,  preceded  by  light  Shiverings, 
and.  an  increafed  Cough  :  He  expectorat¬ 
ed  the  fame  yellow,  purulent  Matter, 
but  in  a  lefs  Quantity  :  The  Symptoms 
became  more  favourable,  and  gave  flat¬ 
tering  Hopes  that  the  Ulcer  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  cleanfed,  and  healed  ;  but  this  Re¬ 
lief  was  again  always  fucceeded  with  a 
new  Collection,  and  Expectoration,  and 
preceded  by  heCtic  Heats,  and  an  in¬ 
creafed  Difficulty  of  Breathing  *  at  which 
Time  he  often  complained  of  an  obtufe 
Pain  in  his  Side,  extending  to  the  Cla¬ 
vicle.  Thefe  expectorating  Paroxyfms, 
frequently  returned  at  the  Diftance  of 

E  e  3  about 
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about  ten,  and  at  other  Times  fourteen 
Days ;  and  after  each,  the  Cough,  and 
Breathing  became  eafy,  and  his  Pulfe 
temperate  :  He  relied  well,  and  his 
Strength  increafed. 

't 

This  was  the  Progrefs  until  the  28th 
of  December,  when  the  Difcharge  of 
purulent  Matter  entirely  ceafed ;  but  the 
heCtic  Fever,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing 
increafed  ;  and  in  about  ten  Days  after 
he  had  a  violent  ajlhmatic  Paroxyfm,  in 
which  he  was  reduced  to  the  greateft 
Weaknefs  ;  during  which  he  expectorat¬ 
ed  a  confiderakle  Quantity  of  very  vifcid 
Phlegm.  This  afthmatic  Paroxyfm,  re¬ 
turned  two  or  three  Times  in  a  Week, 
until  the  Second  of  February ,  at  which 
Time  the  Abfcefs  broke  again,  and  he 
difcharged  yellow,  purulent  Matter,  of 
a  fweet  Talte,  which  foon  changed  its 
Colour,  and  affumed  the  fame  Appear¬ 
ances  as  before* 
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For  fome  Days  the  Expedoration  con¬ 
tinued  free,  and  eafy ;  but  as  it  decreas¬ 
ed,  the  hedic,  and  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing  increafed.  The  afthmatic  Fits  at 
length  more  frequently  returned,  and  af¬ 
terwards  went  off  by  a  Jmall  Expedora- 
tion  of  purulent  Matter.  He  died  in 
one  of  thefe  Fits  on  the  26th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  was  attended  with  a  final! 
Hoemoptoe,  his  Pulfe  gradually  languhh- 
ing,  and  his  Senfes  continuing  perfed  to 
the  lair  Moment. 

Towards  the  End  of  November ,  I 
propofed  to  have  an  Aperture  made  in 
his  Side,  as  I  was  convinced  from  the 
frequent  Colledion  of  the  purulent  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  his  imperfeB  difficult  Expedo- 
ration,  that  the  Ulcer  could  never  thence 
be  effedually  cleanfed,  and  at  which  Time 
his  Strength  was  very  confiderable  ;  but 
he  was  eaffiy  prevailed  on  to  think,  that 
his  Cafe  was  not  fo  dangerous,  as  to  make 
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it  neceffary.  However,  the  obftinate 
Progrefs,  and  Iricreafe  of  the  Symptoms, 
and  the  concurring  Advice  of  his  Phy- 
iieians,  determined  him  to  fubmit  to  it 
in  the  Beginning  of  'January  :  The  Suc- 
cefs  which  attended  this  Operation  in  the 
former  Cafe,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  was  no  fmall  Motive  to  in* 
duce  him  to  confent  to  it. 

Mr.  Ojborne,  a  very  worthy  and  emi¬ 
nent  Surgeon,  performed  the  Operation. 
He  found  the  Pleura  fo  much  indurated, 
that  with  Difficulty  he  entered  the  Knife, 
and  fo  incrafjated ,  that  he  had  parted  it  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch,  and  ftill  found  a 
Refinance ;  this  made  the  Operation 
more  painful,  and  tedious  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  ;  he  grew  faint,  and  begged  that 
the  remaining  Part  might  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  next  Day.  Next  Morning  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  Dublin  mentioned,  that  an  emi¬ 
nent  Phyrtcian  was  fent  down  from  thence 

by 
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by  his  Father,  and  as  his  i^rrival  wasex- 
pedted  in  two  Days,  the  Operation  was 
deferred  until  he  came:  After  we  had  care¬ 
fully  confidered  the  Progrefs,  and  Cir- 
cumftances  of  this  Cafe,  we  were  all  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Operation  was  the  mod 
probable  Method  of  reftoring  him ;  and 
when  he  had  heard  our  Opinion,  he  alli¬ 
ed  this  laftPhyfician,  whether  he  thought 
it  was  poffible  for  him  to  recover  by  any 
other  Means  ?  He  faid,  he  might  pof- 
fibly  recover  without  it.  Thus  encou¬ 
raged,  he  determined  not  to  have  the  O- 
peration  purfued.  In  a  few  Days  after¬ 
wards  vifiting  him  in  the  Morning,  he 
told  me,  that  he  had  refted  well ;  and 
hoped,  that  I  would  think  he  was  much 
better.  I  was  filent ;  but  on  his  repeat¬ 
ing  the  Queftion,  I  told  him,  that  my 
Regard  for  his  Safety,  prevented  me 
from  fixing  any  Dependance  but  on  the 
Operation.  Pie  then  faid,  that  he  was 
fatisfied  to  die  5  and  exprefled  fiich  an 

Aver- 
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Averlion  to  any  farther  Operation,  that 
he  immediately  directed  a  Friend  of  his, 
who  was  prefent,  to  take  Care  that  his 
Body  fhould  not  be  opened ;  and  gave 
him  fome  Directions  to  have  his  Funeral 
performed  in  a  private  Manner. 

1 

Afterwards  the  Wound  was  fuffer- 
ed  to  heal,  and  in  a  few  Days  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fuperficial  Ulcer,  but  about 
three  Days  before  he  died,  it  opened  a- 
gain ;  the  upper  Part  feparated  from  the 
Rib,  and  it  difcharged  a  much  greater 
Quantity  of  purulent  Matter  than  it  had 
ever  done  before ;  from  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  very  probable,  that  an  the  firft  O- 
peration,  the  Knife  had  penetrated  very 
near  the  Cavity,  and  perhaps  into  it;  but 
the  Pleura  was  hard,  and  fo  infenjible  as 
not  to  recede  when  divided ;  and  in  that 
indurated  State  of  the  Pleura,  a  Perfora¬ 
tion*  and  a  farther  Digeflion  were  proba¬ 
bly  necelfary  to  give  a  fufficient  Difcharge 

to  the  vifcidy  purulent  Matter. 
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He  could  never  lie  on  the  oppolite  Side 
when  the  Abfcefs  was  doled,  without 
the  Cough,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing 
being  greatly  increased  ;  and  when  he 
attemped  that  Poll; ore  v/hlle  lie  had  a 
free  Expectoration,  the  purulent  Matter 
flowed  fometimes  fo  fail,  as  to  threaten 
a  Suffocation  ;  at  other  Times  he  could 
lie  more  eafy  on  that  Side  :  The  Reafon 
of  this  was  evident  from  the  Situation  of 
the  Ulcer,  as  the  collected  Matter  was 
then  by  its  own  Gravity  determined  more 
to  the  Aperture  into  the  Trachsea.  The 
Matter  difeharged  was  never  fetid;  he 
always  expectorated  with  the  greater 
Freedom  lying  fupine  on  the  affeCted 
Side,  than  in  an  erefrk  Pofture :  This 
Difference  was  fo  very  remarkable,  that 
towards  the  End  of  an  expectorating  Pa- 
roxyfm,  when  he  could  not  bring  up  in 
an  ereCt  Pofture  any  Thing  but  vifeid 
Phlegm,  on  lying  down,  he  immediately 
difeharged  the  purulent ,  laieritious  Mat- 
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ter;  which  he  always  by  its  Tafte  diftin- 
guifhed,  before  he  faw  it.  This  evi¬ 
dently  fhews,  that  its  Situation  was  in 
the  lowefl  Part  of  the  right  Lobe ,  with  a 
large  Adhcjion  to  the  Pleura ,  and  proba¬ 
bly  to  the  Diaphragm ;  in  which  State, 
the  Lungs  can  have  but  little  expelling 
Force  from  their  own  Contraction,  and  re¬ 
ceive  it  chiefly  from  the  Aftion  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Phorax,  and  Diaphragm ; 
which  in  that  Situation,  from  the  Matter 
giving  a  lefs  72 ejijlance  by  its  Gravity , 
may "  more  eafily  be  difcharged  ;  and 
whenevever  purulent  Matter  is  more  free¬ 
ly  expectorated  in  this  fupine  Situation, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  certain  Sign , 
that  fuch  an  Ulcer  can  never  be  cleanfed 
by  Expectoration.  He  never  had  any  great 
Degree  of  heftic  Fever,  or  any  colliqua¬ 
tive  Sweats :  Had  the  Operation  been 
puHlied,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
he  would  haVe- recovered;  if  the  Aper¬ 
ture  into  the  Prachccahz&hzzn  fomewhat 
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larger,  it  would  have  prevented  the  fre¬ 
quent  Returns  of  the  purulent  Afthma ; 
and  he  might  have  lafted  in  a  tabid  De¬ 
cay  feverai  Months  longer. 

1 

In  the  fame  Year  I  was  lent  for  to  a 
young  Gentleman  of  Diftindtion,  who 
had  been  vifited  for  fome  Time  by  an 
eminent  Phvfician,  who  had  attended 

j 

with  me  in  the  former  Cafe.  He  had 
complained  for  a  confiderabie  Time  of  a 
Pain  in  his  left  Side,  which  was  broad, 
not  confined  to  a  Point :  In  the  Progrefs 
of  it,  he  became  hedtic,  and  expedtorated 
a  large  Quantity  of  purulent  Matter;  atthe 
Time  I  faw  him  the  Difcharge  was  more 
moderate,  but  it  had  been  frequently  Co, 
and  returned  again  in  greater  Quantities. 
I  was  convinced  from  the  Symptoms,  and 
the  Manner  of  Expedloration,  that  the 
Ulcer  could  never  be  changed,  and  advif- 
ed  the  Operation  :  His  Caufe  Was  then 
thought  not  Co  dangerous,  as  to  require 

it; 
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it  5  and  the  former  internal  Regimen, 
which  in  every  Refpedt  was  proper,  was 
only  continued.  In  about  a  Fortnight 
afterwards  I  was  fent  for  again,  and  was 
furprized  to  find  a  Surgeon  there,  with 
his  Apparatus  ready,  and  prepared  for  an 
immediate  Operation.  The  Place  was 
marked  by  the  Phyfician  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him  3  the  Operation  was  fafely 
performed,  but  no  Matter  was  difcharg- 
ed.  He  died  fome  Time  afterwards,  be¬ 
fore  the  Wound  was  healed:  On  open¬ 
ing  his  Body,  the  Aperture  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  made  an  Inch  and  a  half  below 
the  Cyjiis .  This  adhered  to  the  Pleura, 
which  was  much  incraffated ,  but  not 
remarkably  hard.  It  contained  about 
eight  Ounces  of  purulent  Matter,  and 
ftrongly  reprefented  what  Hippocrates  calls 
the  KotAftj,  with  its  Walls,  or  Sides.  The 
Reft  of  the  Lungs  was  found  :  If  the  O- 
peration  had  been  rightly  directed,  he 
probably  would  have  recovered. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  various  Origin*  and  Progrefs  of  the 

1  * 

Difeafes  of  the  Lungs  through  its  diffe¬ 
rent  Stages*  and  the  Method  of  Cure 
fuited  to  them*  And  though  I  fhould 
chufe  to  avoid  examining  into  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  others  *  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  an  Hypothefis,  which  has 
been  often  affumed  as  the  original  Caufe 
of  a  Confumption,  and  feveral  other  Dif¬ 
eafes  ;  and  which  fome  may  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  as  occular  Demon  fixa¬ 
tion  is  offered  to  confirm  the  Truth  of  it. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Ulcers  in 
the  Lungs,  and  in  other  Parts,  when 
■  narrowly  viewed  with  Microfcopes,  are 
covered  with  feveral  InfeBs  5  from  whence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  they  owed 
their  Origin  to  them,  and  by  being 
infpired  with  the  Air,  fixed  their  Situa¬ 
tion  on  the  Lungs,  eroded,  and  ulcerat¬ 
ed  them  :  From  the  fame  irregular  Way 
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of  Reafoning,  thefe  Animalcules  have 
been  by  others  fuppofed  the  Caufe  of  fe- 
veral  Diftempers,  and  particularly  fuch  as 
are  contagious.  It  is  certain,  that  there  is 
an  infinite  Number,  and  Variety  of  fuch 
Animalcules  floating  in  the  Air,  which 
will  always  fix  where  they  can  find  a 
fife  Situation  for  themfelves,  and  their 
Eggs :  But  every  living  Part  of  a  human 
Body,  has  a  perpetual  Pulfation;  which, 
though  imperceptible  to  our  Eyes,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong  to  give  an  uneafy  Mo¬ 
tion  to  thefe  very  minute  Animalcules, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  fixing  them¬ 
felves  for  any  Length  of  Time.  But  as 
the  Inconvenience  of  this  Pulfation  in  a 
great  Meafure  ceafes  wher e purulent  Mat¬ 
ter  is  formed;  and  as  it  is  vifcid ,  and 
adhejive ,  they  find  there  not  only  a  more 
fecure  Nidus ,  but  Materials  for  their 
Nourishment.  The  Blajls  of  Trees,  and 
Plants,  may  be  more  eafily  thus  explain¬ 
ed,  than  by  bringing  fuch  Animalcules, 
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and  their  Eggs,  fo  many  Hundred  Leagues 
to  produce  thefe  Alterations  >  for  there 
is  a  Circulation  of  Humours  through  all 
the  Vefiels  of  Trees,  and  Plants,  and  in 
their  aerial  Tubes  a  more  remarkable 
Pulfation  •>  which  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
prevent  thefe  Animalcules,  perhaps  more 
minute  than  fuch  as  are  obferved  in  hu¬ 
man  Bodies,  from  having  a  fixed,  and 
fafe  Situation  there  :  But  whenever  any 
particular  Wind ,  or  Alteration  of  the 
Air,  by  either  giving  a  fudden  Contrac¬ 
tion  to  their  Vefiels,  or  a  Vifcidity  to 
their  Juices,  produces  a  Stagnation ,  and 
thence  a  Gangrene  $  fuch  Animalcules 
will  naturally  fecure  this  quiet  Seat ,  and 
Nourijhment . 

This  infinite  Number  of  Animalcules 
which  fwarm  in  the  Air,  and  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  feem  to  me  to  be  of 
much  greater  Ufe,  and  Importance,  than 
is  generally  imagined ;  as  all  ftagnating 
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animal,  and  vegetable  Humours  are 
quickly  taken  up  by  them,  and  receive 
a  new  Life ,  and  regular  Circulation ; 
and  perhaps  we  owe  our  Safety  in  fome 

Meafure  to  this  fcarcely  vifible  Part  of 

\  * ^ 

the  Creation  ;  without  which  the  At- 
mofphere  would  in  a  fhort  Time  become 
highly  corrupted ,  and  unfit  to  continue 
the  Life  of  other  Animals.  - 
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ERRATA. 

Page  54.  Line  19.  for  Wallai ,  read  Walleei.  Page  86.  Line  21.  for 
Epkein,  read  Ephem.  Page  94.  Line  19.  for  Vicidity,  read  Vifcidity^ 

Page  131.  Line  12.  after  f  add  — .  Page  214.  Line  16.  for 
Rbuburb ,  read  Rhubarb.  Page  356.  Line  5.  renders,  read  render* 
Page  362.  Line  3.  after  exhaled,  add  a  thin  Fluids 
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